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EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN AND YOUTH 
AT THE MID-CENTURY'’ 


SOL MARKOFF 


miliar airs in the American melody. 
The history of our nation affords dra- 
matic illustrations of the way some 
young men and women through industry 
and opportunity have risen, despite pov- 
erty and lack of schooling, from humble 
beginnings to positions of great leader- 
ship in our economy, in government, in 
the arts and professions. But, for every 
such child who has succeeded, unknown 
numbers may have failed. A young child, 
forced by circumstances beyond his con- 
trol to labor when he needs to play, who 
toils long hours when he is weary and 
longs for rest, who spends the years of his 


om Rags to Riches’ and “From 
tx Boy to President” are fa- 
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t This is one of a number of papers prepared at 
the request of the Technical Committee on Fact 
Finding of the Midcentury White House Conference 
on Children and Youth, FSA Building, Fourth and 
Independence Avenue, S.W., Washington 25, D.C. 
These papers were reviewed by the Committee for 
use in its work, although Conference procedures 
were not designed to provide for official approval. 

While the author assumes full responsibility for 
all the facts, he wishes to acknowledge the generous 
assistance he has received from Miss Beatrice 
McConnell and Miss Elizabeth Johnson, of the 
United States Department of Labor; Miss Jane 
Culbert, of the Vocational Advisory Service in New 
York; and Mrs. Gertrude Folks Zimand, general 
secretary of the National Child Labor Committee. 


childhood not in learning but in earning 
—such a child may grow, but he will not 
necessarily thrive. His outlook on life 
may be poisoned with bitterness and 
despair. 


PROTECTING YOUNG WORKERS THROUGH 
LEGISLATION 


Legal regulation of the employment of 
children and its complement, compulsory 
attendance laws, are two of the methods 
used by society to protect children from 
work at ages under conditions that are 
likely to harm them or to hamper them 
in getting the kind of educational prepa- 
ration and the mental, social, and physi- 
cal development which they need for in- 
dividual fulfilment and which the nation 
needs of all its citizens. 

No one of our states is now without a 
compulsory school-attendance law; a 
half-century ago fourteen states had no 
such legislation. It has proved to be a 
matter of practical economy and wisdom’ 
not to permit young boys and girls to 
drop out of school and enter the labor 
market at an age when they were unpre- 
pared physically and unequipped educa- 
tionally. But what ought that age be? It 
is difficult if not impossible to set a stand- 
ard that will meet the test with scientific 
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precision, but more and more people are 
accepting the belief that sixteen years is 
as young an age as any boy or girl should 
be permitted to drop out of school for 
work and that all under this age and 
many who are older should devote their 
major activities to education. 

For part-time work outside school 
hours a fourteen-year minimum age has 
appeared to many experts as a reason- 
able standard, provided the work itself is 
not too taxing and the hours do not inter- 
fere with the child’s need for recreation, 
study, rest, and family life. Whether chil- 
dren under this age should be forbidden 
all opportunities for part-time or casual 
work is a matter about which there is still 
debate. On the one hand, there are those 
who hold that many children, even before 
their fourteenth birthday, like to earn 
money of their own and can profit by the 
experience. And, on the other hand, there 
are those who believe that any relaxation 
of standards will open the door to whole- 
sale abuses. 

Again, in the matter of hours of work, 
what is a reasonable workday and work 
week for growing children who have not 
reached full physical maturity? A gen- 
erally recognized standard for adults is a 
maximum eight-hour day, forty-hour 
week, and the trend in industrial and 
business life is to have even shorter work 
schedules. But few states have enacted 
reasonable hours-of-work regulations for 
any but the youngest workers in the four- 
teen- and fifteen-year-age groups. Other 
forms of protection which experience has 
found to be desirable are medical ex- 
aminations for young workers to assure 
that a chosen job is not beyond the 
youngster’s physical strength and a 
“work-certificate”’ system administered 
by school authorities working in close 
co-operation with labor departments. 
But these protective devices, while 
soundly conceived, sometimes leave 
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much to be desired in actual practice. 
The medical examination may be only 
the most cursory kind, and the work- 
certificate system enmeshed in proce- 
dural delays, equally odious to the eager 
youngster about to start his work and to 
the employer who may have only re- 
luctantly agreed to hire him. And over 
and above all the details of desirable leg- 
islative standards is the question whether 
or not the legal regulations are to be 
empty promises on the statute-books or 
whether they will be enforced with vigor 
and intelligence by competent staffs. 


On the whole, gradual progress has 
been made in the improvement of such 
legislation, and markedly so during the 
past decade. Many state legislatures 
have rewritten their laws to bring them 
into line with what are now recognized as 
more desirable standards. There are 
twenty-three states that prohibit em- 
ployment of children under sixteen dur- 
ing school hours.” Early in 1950 Congress 
also took a great step forward in amend- 
ing the Fair Labor Standards Act, ex- 
tending the child-labor provisions to 
many occupations that were not for- 
merly covered and giving children em- 
ployed in agriculture, like those in indus- 
try, protection against employment that 
interferes with opportunities for school- 
ing. Still unprotected, however, are those 
children who stay out of school to work 
on the family’s own home farms and 
those who work on farms outside school 
hours. 

Progress also has been made in state 
legislation in improving compulsory 
school-attendance laws by eliminating 
exemptions, raising the age for attend- 


2 Alabama, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Illi- 
nois, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Montana, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, West 
Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
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ance, lengthening the school term, and 
improving administrative provisions. 

The increased employment of children 
and youth, both those out of school and 
those still in school, emphasizes the im- 
portance of these protective measures. In 
the early years of the next decade our 
youth population will be on the increase, 
bringing many thousands more into the 
group to whom protective laws should 
apply. 

The lines along which our present legal 
standards lag the farthest behind gen- 
erally accepted standards are regulation 
of working hours and night work for 
young workers of sixteen and seventeen; 
provision of a maximum work week of 
forty hours for all under eighteen; special 
limitations on hours of work of children 
attending school; improvement of health 
protection through medical examina- 
tions; and regulation of employment in 
agriculture. 

Although there is still much to be done 
in the way of further legal protection for 
young workers, particularly in agricul- 
ture—and in the manner in which laws 
are enforced—there is every reason to 
feel encouraged by the gains that have 
been made, and, unless there is a sharp 
reversal of the trend, the harmful em- 
ployment of very young children will be- 
come less and less of a problem as the 
years go on. But, in our zeal to do what 
we believe best for young people, we 
must not overlook or impatiently brush 
aside their own reactions to the legal 
safeguards with which we are surround- 
ing them. In our society, where every 
school child learns that the essence of 
American life is freedom of choice and 
freedom from coercion, how can we make 
less authoritarian and more understand- 
able to them laws which in effect say to 
them: “You must go to school’ and 
“You may not work in this or that job,” 
when, for reasons that seem perfectly 


valid to them, they wish to do otherwise. 
How satisfactorily are we reconciling in 
their own minds lessons of freedom, aca- 
demically learned, and the reality of 
compulsion, however benevolent our mo- 
tive? Are they accepting with under- 
standing these restraints that we are 
placing on them? Or do they feel these 
rules only as arbitrary “dos” and 
“don’ts” imposed capriciously on them 
by more powerful adults to whom they 
have no choice but to submit? The large 
numbers of children who leave school 
each year at the earliest possible legal age 
serve to suggest that, for years prior to 
the opening of the legal loophole, they 
were dissatisfied with what they were 
getting out of school and were continuing 
there only because they were forced to do 
so. This is hardly a happy climate in 
which to gain a sense of individual hap- 
piness and qualities for responsible citi- 
zenship. Keeping children out of work 
before they are ready for it is assuredly 
an important basis for planning a suc- 
cessful vocational future—but it is, after 
all, a kind of negative program. How to 
keep them in school where they more 
properly belong, in spirit as well as physi- 
cally; how to reduce the number of early 
school-leavers; how to make every child 
want to stay in school of his own voli- 
tion and not as a captive—these are 
questions that require a much more ade- 
quate answer than compulsory school- 
attendance and restrictive child-labor 
laws. And the answers are rooted in pa- 
rental attitudes, in the economic situa- 
tion of every family, and in the quality of 
the schooling and school services that 
each community provides. 


LOW INCOME AND SCHOOL-LEAVING 


Ten million American families earn 
less than $2,000 a year, and about one- 
fifth of the nation’s children are in these 
families. To many of them any education 
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for their children beyond the elementary 
grades will be in the nature of a luxury 
which they may find difficult to afford. 
And it is from many of these low-income 
families that we will find children drop- 
ping out of school at the earliest moment 
legally permissible—forced by economic 
want to forego a more complete educa- 
tion in order to help pay their own or 
their family’s way in the world through 
work. But their economic relief will, in all 
probability, be only short-lived. There is 
a very direct relationship between little 
education and low earning power. When 
these very children become parents 
themselves in a few years, they may find 
themselves no better situated financially 
than their own parents were, and the 
cycle will begin anew when their own 
children, like themselves, will find it nec- 
essary to cut short their schooling in or- 
der to go to work; for more and more em- 
ployers are tending to demand a high- 
school education as a prerequisite for 
jobs. The average male high-school grad- 
uate, according to a prewar study, was 
six times more likely to earn an annual 
wage of $3,000 or more than a boy who 
left school before he had even entered 
high school. In a study of out-of-school 
young people in Louisville, Kentucky, 
made by the Bureau of Labor Standards 
in the spring of 1947, hourly earnings of 
those eighteen- and nineteen-year-olds 
reflected the advantage of increased 
schooling. Only 3 per cent of the high- 
school graduates earned less than fifty 
cents per hour, compared with 23 per 
cent of the nongraduates. 

Any economically sound measure that 
raises family income will favorably affect 
a child’s working life—both in terms of 


3 Miriam Keeler and Caroline E. Legg, Hunting 
a Career: A Study of Out-of-School Youth (U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Standards Bull. 115 [Washington, 
D.C., 1949]). 


satisfaction for his material wants and, 
in many cases, more concretely in terms 
of the amount of schooling he receives. 
We have by no means reached the day 
when no child is forced to leave high 
school because of poverty—either be- 
cause his family cannot meet the ex- 
penses incidental to school attendance or 
because his earnings are needed at home. 
And we are even farther from the day 
when it has become financially possible 
for every boy and girl who can benefit 
from a college education to secure one. 
The President’s Commission on Higher 
Education recommended in 1947 that 
free education be made available for two 
years beyond high school, and all 
thoughtful persons would probably agree 
that every child should have an oppor- 
tunity to continue his education to the 
limit of his capacities. But we are still 
very far from realization of the goal. 
Without exploring all the remedies for 
raising low-income levels in our economy, 
several might be suggested as a means for 
keeping children in school who might 
otherwise be forced to leave: extension of 
minimum-wage laws, particularly to ag- 
ricultural employment, since a third of 
the ten million low-income families de- 
rive their livelihood from farm work; in- 
creased annual earnings through work 
opportunities that would take up sea- 
sonal slack in employment; extension of 
our Social Security system to cover per- 
sons now denied benefits; and a program 
of student aid which would help needy 
students to remain in school. 


TEACHER AND SCHOOLHOUSE SHORTAGES 


But even if family income were not the 
powerful force it really is in controlling 
school attendance, other problems still 
remain. Education cannot go on without 
schools, without school equipment, with- 
out teachers. Yet, teacher-training insti- 
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tutes and colleges, especially those pre- 
paring teachers for the elementary 
grades, are turning out far fewer teachers 
than are needed. A critical teacher short- 
age exists in the elementary schools—in 
the very grades where at this time the 
numbers of children who should be at- 
tending are increasing most rapidly. 
Thousands of classes are taught by 
teachers who hold only emergency or 
temporary certificates. In the high 
schools the number of teachers appears 
sufficient for present needs—but only if 
the present heavy teacher load is con- 
tinued. The combination of low salary 
levels and overcrowded classroom condi- 
tions has served to discourage competent 
and qualified persons from entering or 
continuing in the teaching profession; 
and, unless these poor conditions are 
made better, we should not be surprised 
when we see large numbers of children 
drop out of school at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, seeking, but not necessarily find- 
ing, in work gratifying experiences they 
could not get in school. 

And just as education requires prop- 
erly qualified teachers to instruct our 
youth, so too does it require suitable 
buildings in which to teach them. But the 
critical teacher shortage is matched by 
the shortage of schoolhouses. Even if we 
had all the teachers we need today, many 
of them would find no rooms in which to 
assemble their classes—rooms appropri- 
ate for school use. Outmoded buildings 
and inadequate equipment—Quonset 
huts, temporary quarters, and garages— 
are being used as schoolrooms, particu- 
larly in many farm and village communi- 
ties. School construction has lagged far 
behind the increase in our school popula- 
tion. The shortage is in part due to the 
depression years of the thirties and con- 
struction restrictions during the wartime 
forties. Even some of those buildings 


which are structurally sound are obsolete 
in terms of the functions of present-day 
education. Half-day sessions are neces- 
sary in many city and rural districts and 
have been necessary for a long time. The 
proportion of cities with 100,000 inhabit- 
ants or more that have had to deny some 
children full-time schooling has increased 
from 32 per cent in 1947-48 to 47 per cent 
in 1949-50. In the next ten years it is ex- 
pected that high-school enrolment will 
rise by some two and a half million pu- 
pils—an increase almost as large as the 
total high-school enrolment in 1920. For 
both elementary and high schools, school 
construction has been inadequate to 
meet the growing enrolment of the past 
decade; unless construction is stepped up 
immediately, a poor situation will rap- 
idly grow even worse. It would be fanci- 
ful for us to expect that in overcrowded 
schoolrooms, using decrepit equipment, 
our children will get as much out of their 
schooling as they really would be able to 
get under more favorable conditions. 

While it is becoming increasingly ap- 
parent to many people that expenditures 
for teachers’ salaries, schoolhouses, 
equipment, and school services are in- 
adequate to meet present needs—let 
alone the greater needs of the future— 
there has not been general agreement on 
the manner in which these educational 
needs can be met. Financial resources 
among the states vary considerably, and 
those states having the least money also 
have proportionately the most children. 
Under those circumstances many people 
have advanced the argument that im- 
mediate federal financial assistance is 
needed and must be given to the poorer 
states. 

The poor situation regarding school- 
house shortages has even been aggra- 
vated in recent months by voluntary 
closing of schools in some rural areas in 
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order to circumvent the intent of an 
amendment to the federal Fair Labor 
Standards Act which became effective 
earlier this year. Probably the most im- 
portant child-labor measure enacted in 
the last twelve years, this law now for- 
bids the employment of children under 
sixteen years in farm work during school 
hours. It applies to all those farms whose 
products directly or eventually move 
across state lines and includes most com- 
mercial farms. If enforced, this provision 
would protect many thousands of boys 
and girls all over the country, including 
children of migrant farm families, who 
would otherwise stay out of school to 
help cultivate and harvest the crops. The 
law does not require them to go to 
school, but it does forbid their employ- 
ment during school hours, which is one of 
the chief reasons for their nonattendance. 

In some rural sections of the country 
this federal law is now being resisted by 
the simple, although destructive, device 
of closing down the schools entirely when 
young harvest hands are needed. With no 
schools in session, a legal loophole is cre- 
ated which permits growers to employ 
children under sixteen with complete im- 
munity. Constitutional considerations 
make the federal government powerless 
to do anything about this situation, since 
enactment and enforcement of school- 
attendance laws are reserved to the 
states alone. In its most elementary form 
the problem has resolved itself into this 
question: Is the harvesting of crops de- 
pendent upon denying farm children op- 
portunities for education? 


VOCATIONAL PREPARATION AND 
THE CURRICULUM 


But, in addition to the basic necessi- 
ties of adequate facilities and well- 
trained teachers, what else is required of 
the schools if boys and girls are to be ade- 
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quately prepared for a satisfying voca- 
tional career? Many studies have indi- 
cated that large numbers of children drop 
out of school to seek employment be- 
cause of dissatisfaction with traditional 
programs of education which seem to 
them unrelated to the real problems of 
living. It would be simple, but not neces- 
sarily correct, to characterize and dis- 
miss this discontent only as one expres- 
sion of general maladjustment having 
roots in preschool or outside school ex- 
periences rather than in the reality of a 
shallow school life. But a child will not 
unprotestingly accept one boring school 
situation after another or one failure 
after another in a resigned and patient 
manner. If wisdom is not a characteristic 
of the young, energy assuredly is—an en- 
ergy that explodes with resentful rebellion 
against an educational life which appears 
to them to have little meaning. 

The rigid sequence of courses tradi- 
tionally required for college entrance acts 
as a strait jacket on education for many 
students who do not wish to go to college. 
This is true especially in the smaller high 
schools, where there is less opportunity 
for various courses. As one solution to 
this problem greater flexibility in college- 
entrance requirements is being developed 
in some areas through co-operative ac- 
tion between colleges and secondary 
schools. In one state, for instance, a large 
proportion of colleges has agreed to ad- 
mit graduates of selected high schools, 
provided they are among the more able 
students of the class, without regard for 
a set sequence of courses. 

The dissatisfaction expressed by so 
many children with traditional programs 
of education—a dissatisfaction that 
causes or results from maladjustments 
that may also handicap a young person 
in attaining a satisfying vocational fu- 
ture—cannot for the most part be reme- 
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died through vocational education, as 
most young people engage in work calling 
for relatively little skill, nor can it be met 
through the traditional program designed 
to prepare pupils for college entrance. 
Educators are turning with renewed con- 
cern to revision of current educational 
practices to meet the needs of all Ameri- 
can youth—educational practices which 
would demonstrate the relationship be- 
tween education and life; extending 
school experiences into new areas; reduc- 
ing dropouts by adopting school pro- 
grams to individual need; providing su- 
pervised work experience of real educa- 
tional value to students who can profit 
by it; recognizing signs of trouble or mal- 
adjustment and taking early steps to re- 
move the causes; improving relationship 
with the home; providing guidance serv- 
ices; and increasing the flexibility of col- 
lege-admission requirements. 

Another area of education which de- 
serves special consideration is the train- 
ing and guidance of girls who may enter 
employment or assume home responsi- 
bilities, or both. Home management, 
while not generally regarded as a gainful 
occupation, is a productive and necessary 
occupation. Since so much of the purchas- 
ing is done by women, girls need training 
in values and on how most effectively to 
expend the family income. Moreover, 
young women today often have a period 
of employment before marriage, and 
after marriage they may combine home 
responsibilities with employment or re- 
enter full-time employment when their 
children no longer need their full-time 
care. The young homemaker needs train- 
ing in a wide area—in health, sanitation, 
child-rearing, human relationships, and 
use of mechanical household equipment 
—and is especially in need of this if she is 
employed outside the home as well as 
serving as the homemaker. 


The school curriculum should be 
adapted to the needs of children, who in 
earlier decades would not have attended 
high school at all. But no less necessary 
is the need of superior students for intel- 
lectual stimulation and nourishment. 
Mass-teaching methods aimed at reach- 
ing the average—or slightly below-aver- 
age—pupils only exasperate or bore the 
quick learners. Such students may lose 
interest in school altogether, or develop 
behavior problems, or reluctantly adapt 
themselves to the situation. Any program 
for adapting the school offerings to indi- 
vidual needs must take into account su- 
perior students as well as normal and 
slow learners. Smaller and fewer classes 
which permit greater opportunities for 
individual attention help not only the 
slow or normal learner but the superior 
student as well. 

States and communities differ widely 
in their resources and in the extent to 
which they have realized and grappled 
with these various problems of educa- 
tion. It is not the intent of this paper to 
explore all the facets of the school curric- 
ulum which directly or indirectly can 
contribute to the future job satisfaction 
of young people by providing them with 
the knowledge necessary for effective liv- 
ing, skills, and opportunities for experi- 
mentation in occupational choice. But 
this much might be said. The relation- 
ship of student to school needs to be one 
in which the pupil has a chance to suc- 
ceed in what he does, in which recogni- 
tion is given to the dignity and unique- 
ness of each student as a person, in which 
each individual meets problems of con- 
cern to him, and in which the schools 
take into account the individual differ- 
ences among students and the capacity 
for growth which all of them possess. 


Beginning with the elementary school, and 
particularly in the early years of secondary 
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education, the foundations of economic under- 
standing and preliminary vocational orienta- 
tion should be laid. This function is integrally 
related to general education. It should be clearly 
recognized in the curriculum and work of the 
school. All children should know the meaning 
of work, should come to have respect for all 
types of honest labor, should learn in school— 
and if possible, to some extent out of school— 
what it feels like to do real work, and should at 
adolescence begin tentatively to identify them- 
selves with some general idea of future occupa- 
tional life.4 


This program, set forth a decade ago by 
the Educational Policies Commission, 
the National Education Association, and 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, suggests the part which the 
schools can play in preparing youth for 
employment. Labor, industry, and agen- 
cies working with youth can assist the 
educators in translating this program 
into the school curriculum with due re- 
gard for the fact that, just as it is impos- 
sible to separate “‘life’’ into categories, so 
it is impossible to compartmentalize 
work of a school into separate functions. 
The aim is to educate for the whole of 
living, and that aspect of life which is 
called ‘“‘work”’ is related to all the rest. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


With the growing recognition of the 
need for preparing young people for 
work, there has been a tremendous in- 
crease in vocational education programs, 
stimulated by federal interest and funds 
under the Smith-Hughes and George 
Barden Vocational Education acts. Un- 
der these laws the federal government 
matches state and local funds for voca- 
tional education, dollar for dollar. Total 
expenditures under these programs more 
than doubled from $55,000,000 in 1940 to 
$115,000,000 in 1949. More than three 
million students were enrolled during 

4 Statement by the National Education Associa- 


tion and the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. 


1949 in such courses as agriculture, home 
economics, distributive trades, business 
subjects, and teacher-training. While 
these programs meet, in part, a great 
need for training youth in specific kinds 
of work, we should not ignore the fact 
that more is needed for successful living 
than specialized vocational skills. For 
one thing, most young people engage in 
work which calls for little, if any, skill; 
and, for another thing, “all youth,” says 
the Commission on Life Adjustment Ed- 
ucation, “need instruction in human re- 
lations, civic obligations, consumer edu- 
cation, work experience, physical and 
emotional health, and international af- 
fairs. Such studies help smooth the con- 
tinuing perplexities adults face in trying 
to be effective workers, consumers, citi- 
zens, and parents. Such studies face up 
to the demands made of all individuals 
who would lead whole and significant 
lives.”’ 


UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG YOUTH 


In an economy where employment is 
at a high level, it would seem that the one 
and a half to two million boys and girls 
who start their working careers each year 
would have little difficulty in finding em- 
ployment. But, as Table 1 indicates, 
young people seeking jobs in which to 
get started constitute a large and sig- 
nificant proportion of the nation’s unem- 
ployed. 

Boys and girls are at a disadvantage in 
getting jobs in competition with others 
interested in the same openings because 
of the lack of experience which employers 
expect. In times of rising unemployment, 
joblessness among youth pyramids to 
serious proportions. Even in normal 
times unemployment can be serious for 
poorly prepared youth, although the 
country or the locality may not think it 
has an “unemployment problem.” For 
example, in the busy city of Louisville, 
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Kentucky, a special study made by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards in the spring of 1947, which in- 
cluded personal interviews with 411 boys 
and girls sixteen through nineteen years 
of age who were out of school and were 
working or wanted work, showed that 18 
per cent of the eighteen- and nineteen- 
year-olds and 30 per cent of the sixteen- 
and seventeen-year-olds in this group 
were unemployed. Many of these unem- 
ployed youth had been idle for months. 

During the wartime forties, when labor 
shortages made it necessary for hard- 
pressed employers to recruit their labor 
force from marginal groups, including in- 
experienced boys and girls, unemploy- 
ment among young people was not a 
problem. Our nation’s economic health at 
present, with the international commit- 
ments we have assumed, would seem to 
indicate that, for some time in the future, 
production and employment will con- 
tinue at high levels. In a more normal 
economy, where there might be fewer 
jobs and sharper competition for those 
that are available, unemployment could 
again be a serious problem for young 
people, especially poorly prepared youth, 
and not only from the point of economic 
need, however important that is. Unem- 
ployment for all persons, not excepting 
youth, is always a frustrating experience, 
creating tensions and anxieties and in- 
sidious doubts about one’s own worth 
and the society in which one lives. The 
best preparation for vocational satisfac- 
tion is incomplete if the economy does 
not offer job opportunities. The economic 
health of the nation exercises a great 
deal of influence on the economic and 
emotional health of each of its citizens, 
young and old alike. 


JOB DISCRIMINATION 


No discussion of employment oppor- 
tunity and job satisfaction would be com- 


plete without mention of the frustrations 
that are experienced by persons, who, 
however well qualified, are denied em- 
ployment or who are offered only the low- 
liest of jobs, because of the color of their 
skin, their religious beliefs, or the land 
their parents came from. Discrimination 
is always a bitter thing for all those who 
experience it and is particularly bewilder- 
ing to young people who, having just 
been taught that all men are equal, sud- 
denly discover otherwise. Values in life 


TABLE 1 
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are not destroyed singly. Tear one of 
them down, and, like a set of tenpins, 
others will topple. What confidence 
will these children have in all the other 
things we have taught them? 


GUIDANCE AND PLACEMENT 


For most young people the step from 
school to work is a step into the un- 
known. They know little about labor- 
market conditions, about the kind of jobs 
they want, and about those for which 
they are fitted. Asked what kind of jobs 
they want, they may say “‘a steady job.” 
Asked what they can do, many of them 
will say ‘‘anything’”—which in many 
cases will mean nothing. Their vagueness 
is understandable. It is becoming more 
and more difficult for workers to find 








their way in the maze of the modern in- 
dustrial world, and particularly so for 
young workers during adolescence, a pe- 
riod characterized by uncertainties of one 
kind and another. 

Preparation for a lifetime of work 
which will be both satisfying and produc- 
tive is accepted as a proper and desirable 
goal for young people. Yet many, per- 
haps the preponderant majority of boys 
and girls, enter on working careers with 
no real appreciation of their true inter- 
ests and abilities and with little apprecia- 
tion of the job opportunities available to 
them. For many of them satisfactory job 
adjustment is achieved, if at all, not 
through purposeful planning and intelli- 
gent direction but by accident or trial 
and error. Their vocational choice may 
be influenced by parental attitudes in 
favor of a certain field of work, however 
unsuitable it may be for them personally. 
Or they may be swayed from pursuing 
their true interests because of parental 
objections. They may attach false values 
to certain kinds of work—values which 
their friends, family, and society may 
have placed on “manual”? work and 
“white-collar”? work. They may have 
been lured into unsuitable vocational 
choices by the hazy advertisements of 
questionable schools which promise a 
secure future for all. 

What does a young person need in his 
early vocational career? He needs to find 
work in line with his general interests and 
abilities—a job which presents some 
challenge and which at the same time of- 
fers him a chance to succeed in what he 
does. He needs to feel that he is learning 
something or that his present experience, 
even if it is only routine, leads to work 
which would yield an adequate wage and 
which would be congenial to his own na- 
ture. He needs work which he can recog- 
nize at least as a means to an end and in 
which he can take some pride. 
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Many studies have indicated that dis- 
satisfaction and maladjustment in em- 
ployment are likely to follow, although 
not inevitably so, dissatisfaction and 
maladjustment in school. It is becoming 
more and more evident, to persons close 
to the problem, that guidance, in the 
sense of personal help in meeting life- 
situations, given by trained personnel, 
should start very early in the school pro- 
gram to forestall and correct the difficul- 
ties which make the pupil drop out of 
school before he is prepared education- 
ally and before he is mature enough to 
start work. By the time he reaches the 
last year or two of high school, where this 
kind of guidance is most often available, 
it may be too late to remedy a condition 
which could have been more easily cor- 
rected earlier—and, of course, many stu- 
dents will already have dropped out be- 
fore this stage. “The services of a com- 
petent school counselor should become 
the basic right of every child and youth. 
... Counselling should be available 
throughout the entire school career— 
from kindergarten through post-high- 
school education.” This was the recom- 
mendation made two years ago by the 
National Conference of Family Life in 
recognition of the need for guidance serv- 
ices for children from the early years on 
—using guidance in its broadest sense 
and including educational, vocational, 
and personal counseling. 

Guidance programs in the schools have 
been expanded through funds made 
available under the George Barden Act 
of 1946. Ten years ago 1,300 schools had 
2,400 vocational counselors, most of 
them serving half-time or more. In 1948 
about 4,000 schools were served by 8,000 
counselors who gave some guidance serv- 
ice. Vocational education funds, under 
certain legal restrictions, can now be 
used not only for supervision of counsel- 
ing programs, as was the case prior to 
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that year, but also for training counselors 
and for necessary travel, salaries, sup- 
plies, and equipment. State plans in more 
than forty states now include provision 
for some or all of these services in the 
schools, and states are encouraged to 
make provisions for this supervision, 
counselor training, and research. While 
federal funds are insufficient to reim- 
burse local services in most cases, this 
pattern is having an impact on all local 
planning. 

In spite of the progress made by many 
schools in the expansion of guidance 
services, many towns, cities, and rural 
areas have no trained guidance worker. 
Probably one-half of the country’s high- 
school students do not have ready access 
to organized guidance services. Some- 
times, when other resources are lacking, 
an attempt to provide guidance services 
is made by teachers who have little or no 
special training, while carrying their al- 
ready heavy teaching loads. A recogni- 
tion of the need for trained counselors in 
the schools has been shown by some in- 
stitutions of higher education which are 
taking steps to provide training at the 
graduate level for potential counselors. 

The problem of providing guidance 
services in many small high schools has 
not been satisfactorily solved, as few 
trained counselors are available for such 
schools. Rural young people, many of 
whom are not interested in farm employ- 
ment, need vocational counseling serv- 
ices as much as any other group in the 
nation. No group is up against more dif- 
ficult decisions in planning and adjust- 
ment than the large numbers of rural 
youth who migrate to the cities in search 
of wider opportunities. But these young 
people are probably the most difficult to 
reach. 

The new entrant to the labor market is 
not in need of occupational information 
alone. The young person about to start 


his working career needs more from the 
counselor than an analysis of the labor 
market, a survey of the community’s eco- 
nomic resources, and information about 
seasonality of jobs. The boy or girl enter- 
ing on an employment career comes to 
the counselor bearing within himself both 
the failures and the achievements of the 
home and the school. The individual’s 
health, personality, and social and educa- 
tional circumstances are as important as 
labor-market information. Good voca- 
tional counseling is always personal, and 
it never loses sight of the many-sided in- 
dividual who is seeking advice or of the 
fact that it is dealing with a growing and 
developing being. An ability to under- 
stand the individual, to help him find his 
real interests and fulfil his desires, is a 
necessary characteristic of good counsel- 
ing. 

Every individual is a complicated 
structure of drives, interests, and talents. 
No arbitrarily fixed rules, no test by it- 
self, can enable an individual to be as- 
signed mechanically into one vocational 
niche or another. Although a person may 
rank high in finger dexterity or facility 
with numbers, his interest in other lines 
may be so great that it would be unwise 
to direct him into a field to which he 
brings only lukewarm interest. Most 
people have a variety of abilities—suf- 
ficient to succeed in more than one occu- 
pation—and the wise counselor knows 
that a great ability multiplied by little 
interest may not be quite so rewarding to 
a person as his maximum interest multi- 
plied by his second- or third-ranking set 
of abilities. The good counselor will have 
a wide background of information and 
experience, so that he will be able to see 
where the young person could best utilize 
his interests. 

In using psychological tests, the good 
counselor will make certain that they are 
reliable and that they are properly inter- 
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preted. But he will use the interpreta- 
tions only as one source of important 
information about the individual. 

An older worker, experienced in the 
world of work, can see how he fits into 
the whole organization and can see pos- 
sible lines of advancement. But the 
young worker usually cannot. The wise 
counselor will be on the alert for signs of 
discouragement and disappointment. In 
dealing with young workers, the good 
counselor will be aware of the fact that 
adolescence is a time of change and un- 
certainties; he will always keep in mind 
that he is dealing with enthusiasms that 
may shift again and again; he will help 
the young worker to understand what to 
expect on his job and how to profit from 
his experiences in order to advance him- 
self. 

And, finally, the experienced counselor 
knows that hurried or superficial work is 
not sound and that good counseling can- 
not be done on a mass basis. The placing 
of a teen-ager in a job suitable for him is 
vitally important both to his well-being 
and to the soundness of the nation’s labor 
force, of which he is a part. This is a 
matter of matching the job and the 
worker. Waste of human resources and 
misfits of human endeavor will both be 
avoided if the right worker is put in the 
right job. 

Assistance in finding appropriate jobs 
is given by many agencies, chief among 
which are the 1,800 state employment of- 
fices affiliated with the United States 
Employment Service, through which 
grants of federal funds are made. Coun- 
seling services to youth are offered as a 
feature of the program and may include 
testing and other forms of appraising the 
young person’s abilities and training, giv- 
ing occupational information, and refer- 
ral for additional training if necessary, as 
well as the usual placement interview. 

In the employment offices counseling 


service is directed primarily toward those 
who are about to leave school or are al- 
ready out of school, but with present re- 
sources these services reach only about a 
third of the young people who enter the 
labor market each year. Services to youth 
in school have been concentrated chiefly 
on students seeking summer or part-time 
jobs. An expansion of the public employ- 
ment service facilities and an increase in 
employment counseling, especially in the 
smaller employment offices, are desirable 
in order to help eliminate the wasted re- 
sources that result from mismatching 
worker and job and would help more 
young people find their way to the kind 
of employment which could be most re- 
warding to them. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Our most valuable resources are our 
children. Will we protect, conserve, and 
develop these resources? Or will we per- 
mit their dissipation? The answers ap- 
pear evident from the questions, but, 
yet, many of these resources are being 
wasted or misused. They are wasted 
when boys and girls who could learn and 
who want to learn are compelled to cut 
short their schooling because of economic 
need. They are misused when students 
are forced to choose between leaving 
school or accepting a school experience 
which does not meet their needs. They 
are dissipated when they engage in a life- 
time of work yielding little satisfaction. 
Children grow in a world fashioned for 
them by adults. We have an obligation to 
create for them the most favorable condi- 
tions for their constructive growth. 

During the war years educational and 
training facilities for children remained 
at a standstill or became worse. Since 
then, more than a full high-school cycle 
has passed. Can we continue to neglect 
educational needs much longer? To do 
the job properly will require more teach- 
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ers, qualified by training and tempera- 
ment to be friend and guide as well as in- 
structor; more and better schoolhouses 
and equipment; curriculums and services 
to meet the needs of all children. 

In the labor market young and inex- 
perienced workers tend to be buffeted be- 
tween too few job opportunities in de- 
pression—and even in normal times— 
and a great demand for their work in 
times of national emergency. Under an 
expanding economy of national defense 
and international aid it is probable that 
job opportunities for young people will 
increase. They cannot help being enticed 
by the vision of high wages and the de- 
sire for new experiences. Care will be 
needed to see that these young people 
make decisions that will be best for their 
own development and long-run partici- 
pation in the responsibilities of the na- 
tion. Always, a firm groundwork of 
standards, both legal and voluntary, 
must be maintained for the employment 
of boys and girls whether on a part-time 
basis while attending school or on a full- 
time basis. That thousands of children, 
some only fourteen years or even younger, 
still work under substandard conditions 
is a disgraceful fact. 

Large numbers of boys and girls who 
enter the world of work have no realistic 
idea of what it is like; they have, at best, 
a sketchy idea of what they want to do 
or what they are fitted to do and even 
less idea of what kind of job to look for, 
where to find it, how to prepare for it, 
and what to expect from it. But in large 
centers where the problem is multiplied 
by its numbers and in rural communities 
where resources are more limited, a large 
proportion of young people are still be- 
yond the reach of counseling services. We 
need to strengthen and improve these 
services and to find persuasive ways of 
selling them to youth themselves. And 
all our programs and services must take 
particular notice of, and strive to reach 


effectively, all those children who are 
disadvantaged by low income, minority 
status, and migratory living. 

A nation-wide program to promote the 
development of healthy personalities in 
all children needs the co-ordinated activ- 
ity of all public and private youth-serv- 
ing agencies. Such a program would pro- 
vide opportunities for schooling to all 
children under eighteen years of age or 
through high school. It would seek and 
put into practice effective methods for 
reducing school dropouts. It would ex- 
tend free education at least two years 
beyond high school and would offer op- 
portunities for higher education to all 
with the demonstrated capacity to profit 
by it. It would remove financial barriers 
that stand in the way of school attend- 
ance and would develop suitable pro- 
grams for student aid. It would afford 
appropriate employment opportunities 
for young people under good working 
conditions, including safeguards against 
too early employment, low wages, and 
types of work which were particularly 
harmful. Such a program would extend 
good guidance, counseling, and place- 
ment services to all young people in order 
to enable them to make wise vocational 
choices, to prepare for and to find suit- 
able employment, and to attain good vo- 
cational and personal adjustment. 

Such a program is imperative if our 
children are to acquire those qualities 
that are the concern of this Conference. 
But in our determination to realize this 
program, we must not, with a too anxious 
mien and a too grim purpose, think of our 
children only as something which always 
needs ‘‘developing”’ into something dif- 
ferent or something better. It would be 
erroneous to think of childhood only as a 
time for preparation. Were it to lead to 
nothing else, childhood is worth the liv- 
ing for its own sake. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
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MEETING THE NEEDS OF CHILDREN AND YOUTH 
IN A FREE-ENTERPRISE SOCIETY'* 


MILDRED ARNOLD 


VISITOR to my office recently said 
At he was wondering, as he wan- 
dered through the long, factory- 
like halls of our tremendous buildings, 
how those of us behind the endless closed 
doors knew what was happening to peo- 
ple in this vast country of ours. Well, we 
do know what is happening to people 
throughout the forty-eight states and the 
four territories because we have many 
ways of finding out—reports of local 
workers and of state departments of wel- 
fare; field visits; state program plans; 
and committee reports flow into Wash- 
ington in endless succession. 

Since you in Texas do not have the 
same opportunities to look over the map 
of the United States as some of the rest of 
us do, I thought perhaps you would like 
to have me do two things tonight: first, 
to tell you something about America’s 
children at the mid-century point and, 
second, to speak of some of the significant 
developments, as I see them, which are 
influencing services to children and youth, 
particularly the social services, at this im- 
portant period in our history. In all this 
discussion I shall be weaving in the most 
recent and up-to-date information we 
have—information which was prepared 
for the White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth. 

Since I am addressing social workers 
and others having a deep interest in the 
field of social work, I must first assume 
certain premises before I can discuss the 
larger subject of meeting the needs of 


Based on a speech given at the Texas Social Wel- 
fare Association annual meeting, San Antonio, Texas, 
November 17, 1950. 


children and youth in a free-enterprise 
society. I am assuming—and I do not 
think that I am being presumptuous in 
doing so—that everyone here tonight ac- 
cepts the following premises: We, as so- 
cial workers, have a concern for the rights 
of individuals. We respect their dignity 
and integrity. We want to assist in creat- 
ing relationships that will help human be- 
ings use their potentialities to the fullest 
and to be the masters of their uwn desti- 
nies. We feel a responsibility tu point out 
the causes of social maladjustments and 
to make our recommendations for their 
elimination. We are eager to do our share 
in restoration, rehabilitation, and pre- 
vention. We want individuals, in times of 
trouble, to get the social services that will 
help them grow in dignity and in social 
productiveness. These are the premises 
that underpin everything we do as social 
workers. 

In going over, once again, the focus of 
the White House Conference on Children 
and Youth, we see how closely it parallels 
these basic premises for social work: , 


The Midcentury White House Conference on 
Children and Youth bases its concern for chil- 
dren on the primacy of spiritual values, demo- 
cratic practice and the dignity and worth of ev- 
ery individual. Accordingly, the purpose of the 
Conference shall be to consider how we can de- 
velop in children the mental, emotional and 
spiritual qualities essential to individual happi- 
ness and to responsible citizenship, and what 
physical, economic and social conditions are 
deemed necessary to this development. 


Starting with these premises, let us take 
a look at America’s children at the mid- 
century point. 

What do we see? We see many things 
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as we review the vast store of material 
that has been gathered in the form of a 
chartbook for the White House Confer- 
ence. I have had to be very selective in 
choosing material I am presenting to you 
from this chartbook. Perhaps someone 
else would have selected a different array 
of facts. But I have tried to pick out 
those facts that I think will have the 
greatest bearing on the field of social 
work in the years just ahead. 

What do we see? In the first place, we 
see more children than ever before in this 
country. There are now about forty-eight 
million children in the United States un- 
der eighteen years of age. The largest 
baby cro” in the history of our country 
came in 1447, when nearly four million 
infants were born. During that year the 
Virth rate soared to its highest point in 
recent decades, and the drop in the birth 
rate since 1947 has been smaller than ex- 
pected. 

In 1948, six million-children did not 
live with their fathers and mothers. This 
large number has particular significance 
for social work because this group of chil- 
dren is vulnerable indeed to social ills and 
injustices. Four million of them lived in 
broken homes, usually with mothers who 
were widowed, divorced or deserted. 
Two million lived with neither parent. 

As a result of the record number of 
births in the period from 1946 to 1950, 
the number of children under five is now 
exceptionally large. This means that the 
children born during the last five years 
will place unprecedented demands upon 
educational, health, recreational, and so- 
cial welfare facilities. Caseloads of social 
workers are already beginning to reflect 
this increased demand. Reports from 
state public welfare agencies indicate 
that between 1945 and 1948 the number 
of children under one year of age receiv- 
ing public child welfare services increased 


52 per cent, and the number under six 
years of age increased 26 per cent. True, 
part of this increase was due to greater 
resources available for child welfare serv- 
ices, but the greater increase in the 
younger age groups, as compared with 
older groups, shows the greater demand 
for service due to the larger number of 
children born. 

Social work has long been concerned 
with the economic security of families. 
Indeed, it was in precisely this area that 
social work saw its beginning. What 
about the incomes of the families in 
which children are living? In this day of 
internationalism we might easily fall into 
the error of comparing American stand- 
ards with those of other countries and 
come to the conclusion that all families 
in the United States have adequate in- 
comes. But this is not true. 

Our economic life has been based on 
the theory of continuous growth and ex- 
pansion and on a constantly rising stand- 
ard of living. The Marshall Plan and the 
Point Four program of the President 
have been designed to help other coun- 
tries raise their living standards, not as 
a basis of comparing our standards with 
theirs. It is in the light of our own stand- 
ards that we must consider the relation of 
family incomes to the welfare of children. 

Judging by the standard of the City 
Worker’s Family Budget of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, about one-third of the 
families, but one-half of the children, in 
large cities fall below this standard. Fora 
family of four, this standard represented 
an income of $3,200 in 1948. Over eleven 
million children were living in families 
where the family income was less than 
$2,000 per year in 1948. It is not surpris- 
ing to find that three-fourths of all chil- 
dren in broken homes lived in families 
with incomes below $2,000. 

To help families who cannot provide 
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for their economic needs through their 
own incomes or earnings, the federal gov- 
ernment, as you know, has set up several 
income-maintenance programs, such as 
social insurance and public assistance. By 
June, 1949, children benefiting under 
these programs had increased to about 
two and a half million. Recent legislation 
extending the coverage of the main social 
insurance program affecting children, 
namely, old age and survivors insurance, 
will soon benefit an additional two hun- 
dred thousand children. 

In many of the broken homes, in addi- 
tion to the child’s losing one parent, he 
often loses the other parent for a greater 
part of the time because this parent must 
become the breadwinner. Most mothers 
who work do so because of necessity. Of 
the more than twenty-one million moth- 
ers with children under eighteen years of 
age in 1949, over four million worked out- 
side the home. Over one million children 
were being kept in their broken homes 
through the labor of their mothers, fre- 
quently without the help of day-care re- 
sources—resources which rapidly disap- 
peared after the close of World War II. 

The divorce rate in the United States 
has been climbing for years, but fortu- 
nately there has been a sharp decrease 
since 1946. Divorce decrees grew from 
264,000 in 1940 to 610,000 in 1946 but 
had dropped to 386,000 in 1949. It is my 
prediction that the social services of the 
future will be called upon more and more, 
by family and divorce courts, to play a 
significant role in this divorce problem. 

Today, as throughout their history, 
the people of the United States are “on 
the move.” The homes of over eight mil- 
lion children changed between 1948 and 
1949. The distances that families move 
are shorter now than during the war; yet 
population movement continues to be a 
very important factor in children’s lives. 


To a child, moving a short distance may 
involve just as many adjustments for him 
as moving a long distance. Friends, 
school, and other surroundings are new 
and strange to him. This movement of 
families makes the settlement laws, many 
of which were passed in bygone days, 
seem oddly out of place. 

About one million children in this 
country are in families of migrant labor- 
ers and are counted in the populations of 
the states where census takers find them 
—but they receive little further public 
consideration. Because they are without 
local or state residence rights, they usual- 
ly lack the benefits of education, recrea- 
tion, health and welfare services, or the 
protection of state child labor laws. They 
are frequently in minority groups and are 
subjected to discrimination. At the mid- 
century they are truly the nation’s dis- 
advantaged children. 

Increasing numbers of infants are born 
outside of marriage. The number in 1948 
was nearly 50 per cent greater than in 
1938, and the rate in 1948 was nearly 80 
per cent greater than in 1940. In 1947 
about thirty thousand of the hundred 
and thirty-two thousand estimated births 
outside marriage were to girls seventeen 
years of age or younger. About 46 per 
cent of these births were to white moth- 
ers and 54 per cent to Negro and other 
mothers. 

The broad aim of public and private 
agencies providing case-work services to 
children and young people is to help them 
and their parents with problems that im- 
pede their fullest social and emotional 
development and to promote their social 
well-being. Yet only seven out of every 
thousand children in the United States 
were receiving specialized case-work serv- 
ices on June 30, 1950—a small fraction of 
those known to be in need of such care. 
For those children who must be cared for 
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away from their own homes, facilities are 
far from adequate. Nowhere in the coun- 
try are there enough foster-family homes 
or specialized group-care facilities to 
meet the need. Outside metropolitan 
areas the lack is even more acute. 

Despite developments since the pas- 
sage of the Social Security Act fifteen 
years ago, it is still true that in those re- 
gions of the United States and territories 
where the birth rate is highest, where the 
average family income is the lowest, and 
where family disturbances due to cultur- 
al and social difficulties are the greatest 
there are the fewest social agencies to 
help meet these problems. 

These are only a few of the problems 
and gaps in services for children as re- 
vealed by the chartbook for the White 
House Conference. I hope that this pic- 
ture will not frighten or frustrate you. 
Discouraging as it may be, it is far out- 
weighed by the vision and creativeness, 
the concern for the welfare of people, be- 
ing displayed everywhere, and by the in- 
creased opportunities that are at hand for 
helping people. The charts give encour- 
agement and point the way to better 
things ahead. 

Some of the more encouraging facts 
shown by the charts are the following: 
Production in the United States has set a 
peacetime record. The national output of 
goods and services has increased fivefold 
since 1900, while our population has dou- 
bled. As a result, production per capita 
is two and a half times higher. More than 
ever before, this country has the oppor- 
tunity now to provide for a healthier and 
happier life for its children. The people of 
the United States have the highest in- 
come and the highest level of living in his- 
tory. With 6 per cent of the world’s popu- 
lation, the United States had 43 per cent 
of the world’s total income in 1948. 

Full employment is another sign that 


this country’s economy is in high gear. 
Eleven million more workers were pro- 
ducing in 1949 than in 1929. Postwar 
housing is catching up with marriages, 
homeownership is now at an all-time 
high, and the overcrowding of families 
has decreased. 

Great strides have been made in im- 
proving children’s health. Childbearing 
and the first year of life have become 
much safer. Much of the dramatic drop 
in infant and childhood deaths in the past 
half-century has been due to better sani- 
tation, the discovery of new drugs and 
antibiotics, and the greater availability 
of medical care. 

The United States is fast approaching 
realization of the ideal, set forth by our 
forefathers, of universal education. Larg- 
er numbers of children are going to 
school, not only because the population 
is growing, but also because a larger pro- 
portion of school-age children and youth 
are going to school. In 1900, two out of 
every ten children five to seventeen years 
of age were out of school; in 1950, only 
one out of ten. This is the era of the high 
school. The ratio of annual high-school 
graduates to the seventeen-year-old pop- 
ulation has mounted from 6 per hundred 
in 1900 to 54 per hundred in 1948. 

Child labor laws protect children 
against work likely to hinder well-round- 
ed development and increase children’s 
chances of remaining in school. All states 
now require school attendance at least up 
to sixteen years of age—some to seven- 
teen or eighteen, while in 1900 very few 
states had as much as a sixteen-year re- 
quirement. 

This, then, is a glimpse of our children 
at this midway point of the twentieth 
century. It gives us an opportunity to 
view, with a clearer perspective, the sig- 
nificant developments effecting services 
to children and youth. These develop- 
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ments, however, blend so easily one into 
the other that it is difficult to think of 
each separate and apart from the others. 

One of the most significant develop- 
ments is the renewed interest and intensi- 
fied activity in community organization 
and planning. This is not new to the field 
of social work. In fact, one of the out- 
standing gains in social work during the 
past decade or so has been the increased 
recognition of the need for, and the value 
of, community organization in the total 
social work structure. 

One small phrase in the Social Security 
Act helped to stimulate this interest in 
community organization. In the child 
welfare services section of the act, part of 
the federal funds made available are to 
be used for the development of state serv- 
ices for the encouragement and assistance 
of adequate methods of community child 
welfare organization in predominantly 
rural and other areas of special need. In 
1940, in the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
Arthur Dunham pointed out that this is 
probably the first instance of the use of 
the phrase ‘community child-welfare or- 
ganization” in American law and that the 
appearance of this phrase in the most far- 
reaching public welfare statute in the his- 
tory of the United States is indicative of 
an important trend in this country.? 

Social action, or what used to be 
known as “social reform,” has always 
been an integral part of the social work 
profession. We have never been content 
to separate our case-work services to indi- 
viduals from some responsibility for pre- 
venting or controlling social factors that 
caused or intensified the problems with 
which we work. But today social work is 


2 Arthur Dunham, ‘‘The Development of Child 
Welfare Programs,” Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, November, 1940, 
p. 216. 


making a more systematic and conscious 
effort to influence the basic social condi- 
tions out of which arise the problems of 
social adjustment to which we, as social 
workers, devote ourselves. 

Other professions are also entering 
more vigorously into this area of com- 
munity organization and planning, no- 
tably education. The American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, which is a 
department of the National Education 
Association, has recently published a 
pamphlet entitled Community Leader- 
ship, addressed to school superintend- 
dents. This pamphlet points out that 
sound community leadership brings to- 
gether in a common effort contributions 
born out of the special abilities and 
unique experiences of many people; that 
it involves long-range planning and skil- 
ful social engineering at its best. The 
field of health is also becoming concerned 
with this area of social engineering. 

Because of these developments, we 
must now define the nature and scope of 
the responsibility which our profession 
has in community organization and plan- 
ning. We must see that this responsibility 
permeates agency policy and planning, 
and we must develop the necessary skills 
to do this work. Other professions must 
do likewise. Then an effective plan of col- 
laboration must be worked out, so that 
each profession and every agency, public 
and private, contributes its own particu- 
lar knowledge and skill to an integrated 
whole. Only in this way can we do effec- 
tive and adequate planning for human 
welfare in our complex society of today 
and tomorrow. 

In our work with individuals, social 
workers have had to make clear the par- 
ticular aspects of the problems of these 
individuals about which social workers 
are equipped to do something. We, as so- 
cial workers, had to learn early that we 
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could not take wholly upon ourselves all 
the problems of individuals; that we 
could be only a part of a service which 
helped individuals to a self-sustaining 
life as contributing members in a demo- 
cratic society. And so it is with communi- 
ty organization and planning. Social 
work cannot be the whole of social wel- 
fare endeavor, and the community needs 
to know the area of our special knowledge 
and capacity. 

To define our particular role in this 
area, to encourage other fields to do like- 
wise, and then to help weld all the serv- 
ices into an integrated whole is, admit- 
tedly, not an easy task. It is perhaps 
made even more difficult for social work 
than for some other professions, since all 
problems of human living are grist to our 
mill. But this does not mean that our 
professional responsibility extends to the 
treatment of all these problems in their 
entirety. 

Social work has one specific contribu- 
tion to make, however, and one which, I 
feel strongly, we are obligated to make. 
This stems from our knowledge of what 
effect the impact of social problems has 
upon the life of the individual. We know, 
because we see, what the lackof health fa- 
cilities does to undermine the health of 
individuals. We see what child labor does 
in stunting the growth and development 
of individual children. We know what 
crowded classrooms and the lack of indi- 
vidual attention does to the shy and 
withdrawn child. We know the effect up- 
on family life of inadequate income. We 
see what bad housing, poor community 
conditions, inadequate play facilities, do 
to the behavior of individual children. 
We are keenly aware of the fact that un- 
loved and insecure children cannot give 
love and security to their own children 
when they become parents; that depriva- 
tion in these areas sets up a chain reac- 


tion that may result in frustration and 
unhappiness for children yet unborn. 

It behooves us, therefore, to perform 
the particular agency services for which 
we are responsible with all the compe- 
tence that we can muster. At the same 
time we must contribute our understand- 
ing and skill to helping the community 
develop services to meet the needs of hu- 
man beings—needs we bring to light in 
our service to individuals and groups. We 
cannot know all these needs, but we will 
know many of them. By pooling our 
knowledge with those of other professions 
we can help bring about a wholeness to 
community planning—a wholeness never 
before reached. 

The second significant development 
that I see is the conscious use of the group 
and the development of the group process 
in social planning. This, too, is not alto- 
gether new to social work. What is new 
is a greater appreciation of the dynamics 
of group action in helping people to modi- 
fy their attitudes and in helping individ- 
uals to reduce their worries and further 
their social learning. 

We are seeing a greater understanding 
and appreciation of the group process by 
other professions dealing with human be- 
ings; and, through the use of this process, 
all are being brought together more ef- 
fectively. Since use of the group is neces- 
sarily the fundamental process employed 
in community organization and planning, 
this means that the layman is also par- 
ticipating in this new development. 

Its values are being more fully recog- 
nized, and it is being used more effective- 
ly with certain natural groupings not 
hitherto tried, for the most part. I want 
to tell you about one of these, of which 
I am a part. This is an experiment in the 
use of group analysis to improve relation- 
ships in an organization. The purpose of 
this “human relations seminar,”’ as it is 
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called, is to aid executives to increase 
their effectiveness in interpersonal situa- 
tions. This is done through mutual study 
of their personal problems in human re- 
lations. Through this increased self-un- 
derstanding, a sounder basis for the un- 
derstanding of relationships among other 
people is established. 

Our agency had been searching for 
ways to increase understanding in human 
relations and to improve interpersonal 
relations. In the past many methods of 
training and education had been used 
with varying degrees of success. Then the 
changes taking place in individual pa- 
tients through psychoanalytic therapy 
suggested the possibility of using psycho- 
analytic methods in improving interper- 
sonal relationships. It was felt that the 
approach which helps emotionally sick 
people might become an educational 
process in helping so-called “normal” 
and “successful”’ people in their human 
relations. 

In 1948 two groups of about twelve 
members each were formed. Recently an 
additional group has been set up. These 
groups are made up of high-level execu- 
tives who were chosen because they set 
the tone and pattern of the organization. 
Biweekly meetings of the groups are held, 
although weekly meetings would prob- 
ably make the experience more profit- 
able. 

The group meets with a psychiatrist. 
Personal problems in human relations 
brought up by members of the group for 
examination and analysis provide the 
subject matter for the sessions. Discus- 
sion then centers on how the member 
feels about this situation. The leader has 
the job of establishing a permissive cli- 
mate, in which the members of the group 
can gain increasing freedom to express 
themselves, but direction is avoided. 

The goal is understanding. Attention 
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is focused on the emotions and feelings 
that are present, on the “‘why”’ of these 
emotions, and on the factors of their ori- 
gin. By sharing responsibility, the group 
members gradually learn to analyze their 
feelings and actions with the help of oth- 
ers. Differences from individual psycho- 
analytic therapy are not marked except 
for the basic one of a group approach. 

The results of this experiment in in- 
creasing understanding in human rela- 
tions and in improving interpersonal re- 
lationships have been very gratifying. 
Members generally feel that the in- 
creased understanding they have gained 
has resulted in improved relationships 
with associates, superiors, and subordi- 
nates. 

It is necessary for social work to keep 
abreast of the times and to learn to use 
the group process more effectively, not 
only in its own area of service, but as a 
method of working with the other disci- 
plines—psychiatry, psychology, educa- 
tion, health, anthropology, sociology, 
economics, law, child development—to 
which it is closely allied and where all 
have common basic interests. We are all 
beginning to recognize that one of the in- 
strumentalities for training individuals 
for democratic living is the group. We 
must learn consciously to employ it in 
support of democracy. 

The third significant development 
which I see and which has already been 
touched upon in a number of places is 
what some people call, for the lack of a 
better term, the “multidiscipline ap- 
proach”’ to problems. I prefer to call this 
the “teamwork approach.” Of late there 
have been greater understanding and ap- 
preciation of the contributions of the 
various professions in meeting human 
needs. With this has come a new focus on 
finding avenues of approach in working 
together in the field of social planning. 
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Social work has much to gain by this 
development. Social services are enriched 
by the knowledge, viewpoints, and skills 
of the other professions—and in turn can 
contribute enrichment to other profes- 
sions. Social workers have long leaned 
heavily upon the services of the physi- 
cian, the psychiatrist, the psychologist, 
the educator. But this was more on the 
basis of bringing the specialists into their 
camp, so to speak, for help with individ- 
uals or for the improvement of the work- 
er’s skills. 

The development I am speaking about 
now is more than just calling on other 
professions for help. Rather it represents 
a pulling-together of all these disciplines, 
a genuine pooling of skills, knowledges, 
resources, and insight for the common 
welfare. This calls for teamwork, and 
teamwork is a skilled process, as those of 
you who practice it can testify. Webster’s 
definition of teamwork is “work done by 
a number of associates, usually each do- 
ing a clearly defined portion, but all sub- 
ordinating personal prominence to the ef- 
ficiency of the whole.”’ And that is exact- 
ly what we are talking about now; each 
profession retains its clearly defined por- 
tion to do but joins hands with other 
professions for concerted action on par- 
ticular problems. Inherent in this team- 
work relationship is a respect for the con- 
tribution of each member of the team, an 
awareness of the role of each, an under- 
standing of how each member can be 
used, and an opportunity for each to in- 
dicate what his role will be. 

One of the methods which is being used 
more extensively in this teamwork ap- 
proach is the interdepartmental commit- 
tee. Committees of this sort are function- 
ing in both federal and state govern- 
ments. A committee called the ‘‘Interde- 
partmental Committee on Children and 
Youth” has been functioning in the fed- 


eral government for a year and a half. It 
was set up at the request of the President 
to enable all federal agencies whose work 
affects the well-being of children to co- 
operate, so that the activities of each 
unit would be reinforced and aided by 
others. The committee has representa- 
tives from agriculture, justice, labor, in- 
terior, public health, housing, and social 
security. The Federal Security Adminis- 
trator serves as its chairman. 

At the end of its first year in the report 
to the President of its activities, the 
chairman stated that the first year’s work 
had proved valuable to the member 
agencies in exchange of information and 
discussion of problems relating to the re- 
sponsibilities of the federal government 
and its agencies toward children and 
youth. The committee confidently ex- 
pects that its work will be of increasing 
value in the promotion of mutual under- 
standing and co-operation between the 
federal government, state governments, 
and citizen groups in their common en- 
deavor to attain for children and youth 
the rights and opportunities that are es- 
sential to our national progress. 

States are beginning to see the value of 
this interdepartmental approach to serv- 
ices to children, and some states have or- 
ganized along the lines of the federal in- 
terdepartmental committee. One state 
reports that its interdepartmental com- 
mittee came into existence when it was 
realized that an understanding of a child’s 
basic needs brought greater awareness of 
the importance of planning in relation to 
service programs. Experience had shown 
that no service could do the total job, 
nor did it outrank any other service con- 
sidering the ultimate goal to be achieved. 

The last broad development I wish to 
speak of is the participation of youth it- 
self in community organization and so- 
cial planning. The important fact is that 
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youth is now participating, not as a seg- 
regated group but as a part of the whole. 
We have learned that young people can 
join with adults in working on problems 
of mutual interest and make their own 
unique contribution to social planning. 
This interest in youth participation is 
even reaching the office of the President 
of the United States. Recently, the Presi- 
dent received a letter stating: “We are a 
gang of boys and girls that have never 
been in trouble, but have seen and heard 
of it. We are sick and tired of it and want 
you to help us build a town for orphans, 
boys from the reform school, and crippled 
boys and girls. Would you please try to 
get funds to build this town? Answer 
soon and tell us if you are interested.” 

The contribution that youth can make 
and the role that youth can play were 
clearly demonstrated in the preconfer- 
ence planning for the White House Con- 
ference. Youth was represented from the 
beginning on the national committee. 
There was an Advisory Council on Youth 
Participation. Over five hundred youth 
came to the White House Conference. 
They were integrated into all parts of the 
conference. One of the conference nights 
was designated as “Youth Night.”’ The 
program was planned entirely by youth. 
(I am assured of this because all sugges- 
tions made to them by adults were re- 
jected!) 

These four developments I have been 
talking about are being welded into one 
great whole. They were brought together 
skilfully and successfully in the great ef- 
fort that was the Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth. This 1950 conference was unique 
in that, for the first time, the citizens 
of the states and territories, working 
through thousands of counties and com- 
munities, actively co-operated on the 
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work of the conference. This conference 
represented a reversal of the usual pro- 
cedure, for it was a conference stemming 
from local citizen action in every state 
and territory. 

During the first week in December, 
1950, the White House Conference as- 
sembled in Washington. It was attended 
by more than five thousand people from 
all over the world whose sole concern was 
the welfare of children. But even if those 
five thousand people had never reached 
our beautiful and impressive national 
Capitol, we would have had a significant 
conference at this mid-century point in 
our history. I make this statement with 
confidence because I know of the work 
that people have been doing in the states 
and local communities through the state 
and local committees that have been 
functioning continuously over the last 
two years. Their work has represented a 
unique effort to build from the ground 
up—a truly grass-roots effort. Tens of 
thousands of citizens have served on 
these state and local committees. A re- 
view of the White House Conference Re- 
port on State and Local Action shows the 
vigor and vitality, the interest and con- 
cern, which these citizens showed in their 
preconference work. 

Early in the planning stages of the con- 
ference an Advisory Council on State and 
Local Action was formed. At the first 
meeting of this council the delegates 
seemed to sense that they were part of an 
exciting experiment in democratic action 
to help the nation’s children. They were 
asking one another questions and learn- 
ing from one another’s experiences how 
they could best promote the welfare of 
children and youth in their home states. 
They were stimulated by accounts of suc- 
cessful activities, encouraged by the op- 
portunity to share with others the story 
of their experiments, and broadened and 
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enriched by the nation-wide perspective 
they achieved. 

No two state committees were exactly 
alike; there was no meaningful average. 
No two communities used identical 
methods for developing their programs. 
Yet in their diversity ran a common con- 
cern for children and youth—a concern 
that became unified and articulate. 
Through the combined experience of 
these committees, we are able to discern 
a national picture of our children and the 
environment in which they are growing 
up. 
Actually, what happened to the par- 
ticipants is comparable, on a small scale, 
to the conference focus upon the whole 
child. People sought to contribute not 
only from their fields of special compe- 
tence but from their total life-experience. 
Social workers learned from parents, par- 
ents from neighbors, neighbors from 
storekeepers, and so on down the line, 
with a growing tendency for all to see 
what could be learned from the young 
people themselves. 

For the two months preceding the con- 
ference, state reports poured in—poured 
in their rich experience in democratic ac- 
tion, experience filled with local color, ex- 
perience showing deep concern for chil- 
dren. I am not going to attempt to review 
the findings of these reports. Instead, I 
am going to confine myself to the experi- 
ence in one tiny county in an eastern 
state. Perhaps I am partial to this story 
because the setting is in the Pennsylvania- 
Dutch county of my forefathers. 

Union County, Pennsylvania, has a 
population of approximately twenty 
thousand and is located in the central 
part of the state. A local Child Welfare 
Committee for the White House Confer- 
ence, using the material received from 
Washington, reviewed the needs of chil- 
dren in the county and the services avail- 


able to meet them. Their review revealed 
practically nothing in the way of services 
for children. The committee members 
were at a loss as to the next step to take. 
What should they do? Where should they 
begin? 

They took a look around. In the ad- 
joining county the committee discovered 
a public child welfare agency manned by 
a qualified child welfare worker, made 
possible by federal child welfare services 
funds. The Union County committee de- 
cided at once that this was a service 
needed in their county. Headed by a 
young and vigorous attorney, the com- 
mittee started negotiations with the 
county commissioners. It received its 
first rebuff when the commissioners said 
the county could not afford such a serv- 
ice. The committee studied the county fi- 
nances and discovered a $20,000 surplus. 
Cost figures were secured from the ad- 
joining county, and the committee de- 
cided that, despite what the commission- 
ers said, Union County could afford the 
service. 

Then the committee was faced by an- 
other argument. The commissioners said 
that the people in the county did not 
want the service. Undaunted, the com- 
mittee members, who came from all parts 
of the county, systematically talked to 
people from their respective districts. 
Editorials in the county newspaper told 
what the issue was. Committee members 
were convinced that the people did want 
the service. 

The commissioners were still adamant, 
so that the committee decided to make a 
campaign issue of the matter. Appeals 
were made to the citizens through adver- 
tisements paid for by the committee mem- 
bers. The commissioners finally agreed to 
put the question on the ballot—a referen- 
dum of the people on a mandate to the 
commissioners to establish a child welfare 
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service. This referendum came up for a 
vote on November 7 and won by a ma- 
jority of 339. 

This is the first time that action like 
this has ever been taken in this state. It 
represents a magnificent concerted effort 
for the welfare of children—in one small 
county, out of the 3,183 counties in this 
country. 

When Union County gets its child wel- 
fare worker, perhaps an editorial will ap- 
pear later in the newspaper similar to the 
one recently appearing in a paper in a 
rural county in a midwestern state. This 
county had its child welfare service.The 
opening paragraph of the editorial said: 
“Jackson County has sunk $10,000 in a 
project on which there are no tangible re- 
turns, from which it can draw no concrete 
examples of money well spent, and by 
which it can expect to accumulate no 
profits in neat black figures in a ledger. 
It is probably the best investment the 
county ever made.” Following a full 
story of the child welfare program, the 
editorial concludes with this paragraph: 


Ten or 20 years from now, when the fiscal 
year is closing and the auditors are balancing 
the books, there will be no entry reading “Profit 
on $10,coo—Fund appropriated for Child Wel- 
fare Work.” But on the red ink side of the 
ledger, you'll probably find smaller figures under 
such titles as “County Charges,” “‘Relief Cases” 
and “Law Enforcement Expense.” And noting 
these figures the citizens of the county of Jack- 
son may well be thankful for a group of far- 
sighted men and women, who, on a summer day 
in 1948, made an investment in humanity and 
thereby wrote a guarantee on the future. 


All over the world today great efforts 
are being made to achieve the good life 
for all. The degree to which we, as social 
workers, are allowed to be a part of this 
effort, the opportunities which an alert 
public will open to us, the demands which 
will be made upon us, will be determined 
largely by the way we relate ourselves 
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and our services to the basic interests, 
feelings, and needs of our people—not to 
a small isolated segment of the popula- 
tion, but to all the people. What we do 
now and how we do it are no longer the 
concern solely of our own profession and 
a few interested and informed citizens. 
They are the concern of all members of 
every community. 

A special obligation, it seems to me, 
rests upon the child welfare field at this 
stage of our history. Children are the 
sensitive victims of the world’s disorders 
and confusions. Dorothy Macardle says 
in her new book, Children of Europe, that 
“a whole new underworld of begging and 
lawlessness existed in Europe at the end 
of the war. It was inhabited by children 
—hordes of children, whose moral na- 
tures seemed to have disintegrated under 
the impact of the conditions under which 
they lived.’’ 

Conditions such as these form the atti- 
tudes and lay the foundations for life-ex- 
periences. How early experiences carry 
over into feelings and attitudes of youth 
recently came home to me with great 
force. I had the opportunity to see some 
pictures drawn by young Germans, be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and eighteen 
years. These pictures were drawn last 
Easter in the art school of Professor Al- 
brecht L. Merz, in Stuttgart, Germany. 
These youth grew up during the war and 
postwar years in Germany, living through 
the fighting, the bombings, the persecu- 
tions. They have been hungry and cold 
and homeless. They have known the fi- 
nal, bitter disillusionment of defeat. 

The main purpose of Professor Merz’s 
work with these young people was to help 
them express their deeper feelings, so 
that they might become more aware of 


3 Dorothy Macardle, Children of Europe — 
don: Victor Gollancz, Ltd., 1949), p. 260. 
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these and hence able to deal with them 
more rationally. He obtained these pic- 
tures by giving the students pencil and 
paper, asking them to make lines until 
they have covered the paper. When the 
pupil was drawing freely, Professor Merz 
asked him what he saw in his lines. Grad- 
ually a picture emerged from the back- 
ground. 

These pictures are remarkable ex- 
amples of the ability of young people to 
give form to their fears and anxieties. 
One feels at once the world of darkness, 
hopelessness, fear, and hate in which 
these young people live. They are the 
fruit of the total breakdown in state eth- 
ics, family unity, and human kindliness 
which gripped Germany in the prewar 
and war years. Only four of the forty- 
nine drawings suggest human warmth. 
There are three in which some hope is ex- 
pressed and seven in which striving is the 
theme. In the rest the content is horror, 
hopelessness, and cruelty. 

But, even though children are the vic- 
tims of social injustice, they are also the 
substance of the future. They are the ma- 
terial with which we must work. And so, 
in my closing paragraphs, I must speak 
briefly about some of the needs in the 
field of child welfare. 

Congress recessed in December, 1950, 
after an epoch-making session as far as 
children are concerned. It passed the 
most far-reaching social security meas- 
ures since the passage of the Social Se- 
curity Act in 1935. These measures were 
passed after months of hearings in both 
the House and the Senate. Some of us at- 
tended many of these hearings, and it 
was indeed encouraging to see the inter- 
est in and concern for the welfare of chil- 
dren which motivated Congress. Final 
passage of H.R. 6000 reflected this inter- 
est and concern, for many of the provi- 
sions related directly to children. 


Authorization for funds for child wel- 
fare services were almost tripled, increas- 
ing from $33 million to $10 million, and a 
new basis for the allotment of the funds 
was made. As it is recognized that this is 
a children’s program and that the states 
which are rich in children are poor in 
money and need the most help, the funds 
are now to be allotted on the basis of the 
rural child population instead of the rural 
population, as in the past. 

The increased funds present a real 
challenge to all of us in the field of social 
work. We have, within our grasp, an op- 
portunity for meeting unmet needs and 
filling gaps in services. The Children’s 
Bureau has just completed the last of a 
series of regional meetings, held during 
October and November in different parts 
of the country, with state public welfare 
administrators and child welfare direc- 
tors, representatives of other public 
agencies, and representatives of volun- 
tary agencies. The purpose of these con- 
ferences was to consider together new 
uses of federal child welfare service funds 
to help meet the needs of children. 

Many interesting facts were brought 
out by those attending the conferences. 
Lack of trained personnel is still the most 
serious problem facing child welfare 
agencies today. But the representatives 
were equally concerned about many oth- 
er aspects of the child welfare program: 
the need to place more emphasis on the 
preventive aspects of child welfare work 
through strengthening social services to 
children in their own homes; the need to 
develop special facilities and resources, 
such as residential centers for the treat- 
ment of emotionally disturbed children, 
small group homes for emergency shelter 
and detention care, and subsidized foster- 
family homes to meet a variety of situa- 
tions. The need for special services and 
resources for adolescents was recognized. 
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The conferees reported a growing interest 
in state youth authorities or commis- 
sions. They also believed that there was 
a crying need for more research in child 
welfare. The states are beginning to feel 
that there is a possibility of doing some- 
thing, however small, in all these areas, 
now that more funds are available. 

Many possibilities for dealing more ef- 
fectively with the problems of child life 
are opening up to us, as to those in other 
professions. If social work as a profession 
is to make full use of these possibilities, 
we must be willing to have our services a 
part but not the whole, to recognize the 
place and value of other services, and to 
collaborate effectively with other pro- 
fessions and citizens to the end that com- 
munities may be better places for chil- 
dren to live. 

Through the sufferings, privations, sac- 
rifices, and destruction of the last half- 
century, the free peoples of the world 
have won the right to establish a world 
order based upon the principles of social 


justice and opportunity and freedom for 
all. These goals have not been achieved— 
and they will not be achieved easily. 
Much hard work and great sacrifices lie 
ahead, but the first steps toward their 
realization have been taken. Through the 
genius of the scientists, humanity has in 
its possession many of the secrets of the 
universe. The skill of labor and the or- 
ganizing ability of management, coupled 
with the vast resources at hand, bring 
within our grasp a world of plenty. These 
achievements, plus a growing under- 
standing of personality development, 
should eventually give us a generation of 
people free from want, disease, ignorance, 
and fear. But it will not be our generation 
that will achieve this. It will be achieved 
by the children and youth of today and 
tomorrow. It will be through them that 
we shall realize more fully the ideals and 
aims of our great democracy. 


DIvISION OF SOCIAL SERVICES 
UNITED STATES CHILDREN’S BUREAU 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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THE TRIANGLE IN CHILD PLACEMENT: PARENT, 
CHILD, AND FOSTER-PARENTS* 


LAWRENCE C. COLE 


ECENTLY in child welfare circles 
Re has been some discussion of 
the various elements in a triangle, 
namely, parent, child, and foster-parents. 
The Rhode Island Children’s Division is 
interested in each of these three groups 
in the placement triangle. Our agency is 
unique in two respects: (1) It is the only 
state where, in addition to all the usual 
state functions, children receiving aid 
are serviced and financed on a state level. 
All dependent and neglected children 
must be committed to receive financial 
aid. (2) Owing to the existence of the in- 
stitution formerly called the State Home 
and School, now serving in a new role as 
the Children’s Center for study and 
treatment, correlation is possible be- 
tween institutional care and foster-home 
service and the contribution which each 
may make in a public children’s program. 
The Rhode Island Division likewise 
carries the other usual state functions, 
such as (1) licensing some thirty-two in- 
stitutions, agencies, day nurseries, and 
some six hundred boarding-homes— 
agency, state, and independent; (2) in- 
vestigation of all adoptions and child 
marriages for the juvenile court; (3) a 
rural protective and preventive program 
on federal funds in nine rural towns 
where no other children’s service exists; 


t Paper read at the Massachusetts state confer- 
ence. The writer said that he appreciated having a 
public children’s agency asked to discuss newer 
trends in the children’s field. However, he said that 
credit for the material belonged to the members of 
the Rhode Island Children’s Division staff, to the 
New England Regional Committee of the Child 
Welfare League of America, and to other authorities. 


(4) responsibility in all parts of the state 
for community organization for child 
care and coverage for unmet children’s 
needs. However, the direct-care load is 
the heavy responsibility, in which con- 
siderable experimentation in the triangle 
relationships has been going on for sev- 
eral years. 

In a recent conference there was dis- 
cussed the possible adoption of a nine- 
year-old girl, the youngest of six children, 
separated from her family at birth and 
placed in the home of foster-parents, 
who wished to adopt her. While this 
child is the only one now in the foster- 
home, two older sisters previously lived 
there but have now left. 


The mother is an immature, unstable person, 
now remarried, who cannot carry her role suc- 
cessfully. During the brief period of the return of 
the two older girls, they suffered tremendously 
from her rejection and requested return to the 
foster-family. The stepfather is unwilling to ac- 
cept any responsibility. The legal father is re- 
married, is contributing, but refuses to accept 
the child as his. 

The child, now nine, has grown up on a 
boarding basis in this home. She is fearful of her 
own mother and wishes to have nothing to do 
with her. The possibility of an alternate place- 
ment for her is felt to be quite remote, owing to 
her age and her strong attachment to the foster- 
parents in the only home she has known. The 
agency failed to recognize in the earlier place- 
ments that the attitude of these foster-parents 
against the family was so rigid and so damag- 
ing. In spite of the case workers’ efforts to 
handle this conflict in each child, little was ac- 
complished because the focus was on the child’s 
problems rather than on the foster-parents. 

The foster-mother is a well-intentioned per- 
son who has devoted many years to the care of 
these children, who loves them genuinely, and 
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who is still well liked by the two older children, 
who were unable to continue in the home owing 
to her attitude but who recommend the adop- 
tion of their younger sister. But, in spite of her 
assets, the foster-mother has been unsuccessful 
in her relationship to the children, particularly 
as they have reached adolescence. 

She has felt consistently through the years 
that the real mother’s misbehavior in the past is 
unforgivable. She transferred her feelings of in- 
tolerance to the children from the beginning, 
frequently verbalizing in strong terms her atti- 
tude toward the delinquent mother of the three 
girls. She has given no opportunity to the chil- 
dren to express their feelings of conflict or their 
loneliness, because of her inability to conquer 
her fear that to be sympathetic toward the 
mother would mean loss of the children. 


The adoption conference accordingly 
attempted to decide the triangle. What 
was the responsibility of the parents? 
Was there any chance of the child’s being 
returned to her own family? What was 
best for the child herself, in terms both of 
the mother and of the foster-parents? 
What were the responsibilities of the 
agency toward foster-parents? Was adop- 
tion best from all points of view? Could 
the adoption be legally consummated 
under Rhode Island law? Could a sur- 
render for adoption be secured, since the 
mother’s signature was necessary for 
adoption proceedings, which could be 
voided by her at any time? With her 
hatred toward the foster-mother, was 
there a chance of securing this? The 
legal father had likewise to sign off. 
What is the role of the case worker in 
this triangle with regard to the questions 
involved? 

These, then, are some of the many hu- 
man issues involved in such a triangle of 
parent, child, and substitute parent, re- 
quiring the judgment of a Solomon. 

Can we accept the obligation of the 
authority which the agency carries, such 
as the placement situation, which in- 
volves its relationship to the natural 


parents, to the child, and to the foster- 
parents, and about which it must have 
clarity and conviction? Do we feel an 
equal obligation to use our case-work 
knowledge and skills in working with 
both the child’s own family and the 
foster-family, in order to preserve it for 
the care of children, using each con- 
structively so it has something to offer? 


THE FAMILY’ 


Most of the current leaders in the chil- 
dren’s field in Rhode Island have been 
trained in family agencies, and, accord- 
ingly, there has been great emphasis on 
saving the child’s family, if at all possible. 
Consultation service is offered in Rhode 
Island in all public and private agencies 
before filing in court to insure that all 
other community measures have been 
taken, such as the use of a visiting house- 
keeper, probation, parole, adequate re- 
lief, parents’ payments, search for rela- 
tives; and children are accepted through 
commitment only asa last resort. Placing 
children is a most expensive form of re- 
lief. In spite of efforts to secure reason- 
able contributions from parents, many 
families of children accepted involve 
thousands of dollars. Could such funds 
be spent more wisely in other ways? In- 
tensive evaluations of child-care results 
raise many questions, and institutional 
services and foster-home care at high 
costs do not insure a child a normal de- 
velopment such as his own home may 
give him. 

During the last ten years in general 
practice we have begun to analyze what 
we are doing for, about, and with children. 
We have come to the conviction that ev- 

2 Much of this statement was prepared by Mrs. 
Hazel K. Boss, of the Rhode Island Children’s Divi- 
sion, from material used in the New England Re- 
gional Conference special committee on “Work with 


Parents” under the leadership of Miss Helen Spaul- 
ding. 
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ery child has an inner life in which he 
maintains a parent-child relationship. 
Physical separation is not emotional 
separation. Also, we have come to believe 
that in the parents’ reality there is also 
a parent-child relationship. Thus the fo- 
cus of our approach has come to be the 
parent-child relationship. 

In Rhode Island our first contact with 
the parents and children is, as a rule, at 
the commitment hearing, when legal pa- 
rental rights are transferred to the Chil- 
dren’s Division. We recognize a continu- 
ing social right of the parents to try to 
maintain a relationship with them. The 
children and both parents, if available, 
are present at the court hearing, and 
they are entitled to their “‘say.”’ A repre- 
sentative of the referring agency is pres- 
ent, as are the Children’s Division intake 
supervisor and the social worker who is 
going to be responsible for the children. 
It is made clear to the parents at this 
time that it is hoped that this separation 
is temporary and that, as soon as they 
provide a satisfactory plan, the agency 
will help toward the return of the chil- 
dren. They are encouraged to see the 
children regularly and are given the so- 
cial worker’s card with telephone number 
and her office day, in order that they may 
keep in contact if they wish. Our attitude 
is that they will want to do this. Some- 
times the parents accompany the chil- 
dren to the Children’s Center, the in- 
stitutional unit. 

From this time forward the children 
are kept in communication with their 
parents, and every effort is made toward 
reuniting the child with his parents; or, 
if this is not possible with a parent or 
parents, then with a relative. The energy 
expended in this effort is stimulated by 
the child’s need to belong to, and be 
loved by, his parents. To him there is 
nothing so important, so that, if the 


primary needs of our clients—our chil- 
dren—are to be met, we must bend our 
efforts toward this goal. The important 
thing in our focus is the child, the center 
of our activity is the parents. Our suc- 
cess or failure lies in our capacity to im- 
prove the quality of the parent-child 
relationship—a parent-child relationship 
which is there, no matter where the par- 
ents are, or whether they are living or 
dead. 

Who are these parents with whom we 
work? Thereis that group in which there is 
gross parental pathology, feeble-minded, 
psychotic; and with this group we ob- 
viously can do little, if anything. An- 
other group of parents may include those 
caught in difficult environmental situa- 
tions, situations so severe that there is 
gross pathology in environment. Then 
there are those parents with whom we do 
try to work, parents who are themselves 
difficult—difficult because of the internal 
strains and external pressures placed up- 
on them. Poor behavior does not neces- 
sarily mean poor prognosis. It has been 
found that one cannot go by external 
factors. We have to discover all the 
strengths as well as the weaknesses in the 
family and determine how the parents 
are using what they have—assets and 
liabilities. 

The parents who show some guilt, 
conflict, or anxiety are the best “pros- 
pects” for case work. Rarely do they see 
themselves as part of the problem, but 
usually their problem is projected onto 
the child or someone else. One authority: 
has said: “Some parents are desperately 
anxious to prove themselves ‘perfect 
parents’ as they once tried to become 
‘good children’ when they were small. 
They try to hide their ignorance, weak- 
nesses, errors, and inconsistencies from 


3 Melitta Schmideberg, M.D., “Parents as Chil- 
dren,” Child Digest, September, 1949. 





their children, as they formerly sought to 
conceal them from their elders.” 

What help do these parents need? 
First, they need acceptance not as good 
parents but as they are. Everything in 
our society says, ‘you must be a good 
parent”; and when a parent has not been 
able to meet the needs of his children, 
then he feels a sense of wrongdoing, a 
feeling of inadequacy and guilt. Many 
parents who come to us have, we believe, 
an unnecessary amount of guilt, and the 
first approach is to assuage this guilt. 
Not that we attempt to convince a poor 
parent that he is a good one, but we as- 
sume that the parent wants to be a good 
one. Some small part of that parent, 
however small, wants the best for his 
child. The greatest healing principle we 
know is acceptance; and, as the parents 
gain a deepened feeling of their own 
worth to their children and to each other, 
they can make more satisfying use of 
themselves in the interest of the children. 
Payment of board or providing clothing 
may help to assuage guilt. 

As social workers, we are likely not to 
accept parents, and there is a good psy- 
chological reason for it—we ourselves 
have such a strong need for these parents 
to be good parents to “our children” that 
we cannot let the “bad feelings” come 
out. It is so hard for us to accept that 
we avoid accepting it by talking in gen- 
eralities; if we talk about particulars, 
more feelings come out and we fear that 
we cannot handle these. We can only 
hope to reach some solution if we can fo- 
cus on the relationships of child to parent 
and parent to child. We have “‘just got 
to” like parents, and we must put our 
minds and energies to the task. In accept- 
ing the parent’s feelings, we give him 
some of the support that he needs 
to plan to take responsibility toward 
changing a situation he finds intolerable. 
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In this way we arrive at the realities 
in the situation and are able to use 
what we have. If the responsibility is 
kept with the parent, even the parent 
who has been seriously neglectful, he 
may produce some really valid plans 
for the child or may be able to see that 
the child’s best interests are served by 
permanent separation, and he may be 
willing to release the child for adoption. 
We must believe in parents sufficiently 
to go where they are. 

What help can these parents use? 
First, any parent may be helped by the 
case workers to face the realities spe- 
cifically and clearly as to why his chil- 
dren were removed and what changes 
will be necessary to enable him to regain 
his legal parental rights. We help the 
parents discover the needs and desires of 
their children. The social worker can 
only help parents to discover and face the 
alternatives open to them, to make re- 
sponsible voluntary changes of their own, 
and then to accept responsibility and the 
consequences of their own judgments and 
decisions. 

It is true that we are an authoritative 
agency, but we cannot make good par- 
ents by virtue of authority. We may give 
the external support which a parent 
needs at a time when he is unable to act 
“on his own.” The case worker in our 
agency has the power to be there, but it 
is only the parent who has the power to 
act; any change which takes place comes 
from within the parent, not from out- 
side. The case worker helps the parent 
see what is happening to his child and to 
examine his own feelings about it. When 
there is sufficient parental love and there 
is satisfaction in being a parent, the will 
is aroused to act. 

The case worker supports the parent’s 
emerging will to act and recognizes his 
ambivalence with regard to making a 
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change. It is an old and basic psycho- 
logical principle that change forced upon 
an individual is, in truth, no change at 
all. He will change his social attitudes 
and behavior only to satisfy himself. In 
bringing into focus the specific needs of 
the children, authority can be restraining 
but should not be complicated with 
threats. The restraints come from the 
rules of society, not from the worker. In 
fact, restraints are common to worker 
and to client. 

True, we are an authoritative agency, 
but intervention extends only to the 
problem of the child’s neglect-dependent 
area. Therefore, the constructive value of 
the service lies in the fact that it is geared 
to the totality of the parents’ problems 
of living rather than to one segment—the 
problem in parent-child relationship with 
their children. It is possible to work on 
something specific and serves to focus on 
the breakup of the pattern of living 
which has become destructive to the in- 
terest of the child. 

In an authoritative agency there seems 
to be no less conflict between the aim of 
our protective service and the inner de- 
sire of most parents for the best for their 
children. 

What needs of children can be served 
by working with parents? If the parent 
can share with the agency the responsi- 
bility for planning for the child even 
after the separation from the home, it 
helps the child, for a child can bear any 
plan better if it grows out of his parents’ 
interest in and iove for him. As the par- 
ent is helped to deal with his guilt about 
placement of his child, the child will be 
better able to bear being given up. One 
successful worker‘ has said: 


4 Barbara Smith, “Helping Neglectful Parents 
To Become Responsible,” The Child, September, 


1949. 


With agency and parent working together, 
parents can usually find the way back to the af- 
fection of children they had forgotten how to 
love or have never let themselves love. The new 
affectionate understanding between them, as it 
begins and as it grows, changes a child outward- 
ly, haircuts, clean clothes, clean, healthy bodies, 
make them look cared for. But much more im- 
portant is the difference in attitude toward home 
and school of the children who are now loved. 
How different from the look of tension or of 
withdrawal is the relaxed look that replaces it 
when the child feels secure in the soundness of 
his home and feels wanted and loved by his 
parents. 


Another authority should be quoted, 
Professor Harrison Allen Dobbs, who has 
said: 


1. Many children suffer now from limited op- 
portunities. There is genuine evidence of a great 
deal of serious deprivation and neglect. Al- 
though we do reasonably well for most of them, 
there can be no relaxing of public effort until 
social planning satisfactorily encompasses the 
needs of each one. 

2. Family living for children is still viewed as 
being essential for their successful growth and 
development. As we stand today nationally, we 
allow excessive loss of everyone’s well-being by 
denying a great body of boys and girls the right 
to good care and guidance by an able mother 
and father in their own satisfying home. 

3. Too many children are being denied out- 
right the privilege of living with their own par- 
ents. Oftentimes these are unintelligently fur- 
nished substitute-parent care of an unsatisfac- 
tory nature. Social and psychological difficulties 
must result from this poor welfare planning.$ 


THE CHILD 


In the triangle what is the role of the 
child himself, his feelings, concerns, and 
possibilities, that his best interest may 
be served if separation becomes essential? 
When a child comes—committed, of 
course, through the court—he is accepted 
as an individual who has had a wealth of 


5 Harrison Allen Dobbs, “Public Welfare Can Aid 
Children in Institutions,” Social Service Review, 
XXIII (September, 1949), 361. 
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meaningful experiences. It is realized 
that what is happening to him now is new 
and that, for it to have a positive mean- 
ing, it must be related to what has gone 
before. The child cannot and will not ac- 
cept the new unless he understands and 
accepts why the old has ceased. A child’s 
“why?” has traditionally been most diffi- 
cult to answer. 

Children coming to an agency have 
frequently been torn from their parents 
without adequate explanation of what 
has happened, and the first few days of 
separation are most vital. Interpretation 
at this point in the child’s disturbed state 
is very important. 

There was a period when it was not 
felt that children had to be answered 
truthfully. They were answered, but only 
to the extent that it was felt beneficial to 
them, and “little white lies’ were quite 
acceptable. Some of us responsible for 
training schools have had children come 
to us who had been told that they were 
simply “going to the country for a vaca- 
tion” or that “they could have a horse to 
ride,” with no interpretation of the issues 
involved. Possibly it is easier for us now 
to talk with children because the possi- 
bilities of the family’s being rehabilitated 
are so much better than they were a few 
years ago. 

The child’s relationship to his family 
is the first problem, and it is the one that 
remains to the last, namely, realistically 
facing commitment and separation and 
all that they imply. The problem has 
been accepted as routine, and only an 
interview like the following brings brutal 
realization of its full significance. 

The triangle in foster-home placement 
was brought forcibly home to one worker 
by an interview with two sisters, one 
“out of care,”’ and the other soon to be 
released. They had been under state care 
for a period of fourteen years, and the 
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ideas they expressed reflected so strongly 
the fears, thoughts, and feelings of chil- 
dren separated that it is worth recording. 


The two girls, Sally, aged nineteen, and 
Peggy, twenty-one (now married), had come in 
to see Sally’s social worker regarding a change in 
placement. Sally was her usual shy, rather re- 
tiring self, and Peggy was more on the defensive 
and obviously was there to see that Sally “told 
her story.”’ Sally had been employed as a 
mother’s helper for the last two years and had 
now decided that she wanted to make a change. 
Her reasons for wanting to change were the 
same as in many other instances with mother’s 
helpers—if he girls are at all dependable and 
conscientious, they gradually assume more and 
more responsibility until finally the job is not at 
all what it started out to be. Increases in wages 
may or may not be commensurate with in- 
creases in responsibility, but, over and above 
that, although the girl is competent to take on 
this responsibility, she is not interested in doing 
it in “someone else’s house.” As Sally expressed 
it, “That great big house and those children be- 
long to the family, not to me, and the family 
should have to take care of them.’”’ It was her 
feeling that she had the care but not the satis- 
factions of a home and family. Since Sally felt 
so keenly the absence of her own home and 
family, it was increasingly difficult for her to 
share these things with someone else, particu- 
larly when her share was the working part. 
Somehow or other, the wages did not compen- 
sate for her mental discomfort because she did 
not have the things the other members of the 
family had. 


It was agreed that Sally was not satisfied, 
and, as there was no necessity for her staying in 
that home, other possibilities were discussed. 
Questions were asked about Sally’s family and 
how they were getting along now. Both Peggy 
and Sally were quick to say “that was out.’ 
This family had just never meant anything to 
them. It was suggested that that must be hard, 
and they said “Yes, but not so hard now as it 
used to be.” Sally said, “If you only knew what 
it meant to go out into a foster-home—you just 
can’t imagine—you aren’t with your own family 
and you don’t know why. The people who take 
you in are nice, but they are not your own. They 
aren’t taking you because they like you—they 
haven’t even seen you before.” Peggy then 
broke in to add, “Sometimes after you have 
been there, they tell you if they knew you were 
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coming, they wouldn’t have taken children to 
board. It’s an awful feeling to be boarding—liv- 
ing with people because they are being paid for 
you. Of course, some people are nice, and they 
try to make you feel at home, but some of the 
others never let you feel as if you belonged.” 
Peggy then added, “It’s the ones who want to 
make you over that make me mad. Your first 
day, and they start telling you what to do just 
like they owned you. Well, they didn’t own me, 
and I promptly told them so. Guess that’s why 
I had so much trouble. I was always telling 
people off, even at the training school, and now 
my husband.” Both girls had many experiences 
in foster-homes, and it was thought that they 
could tell things that would be helpful with 
other children. The different homes in which the 
girls had been placed were discussed—their good 
features and their bad features. In this area, the 
girls’ feelings were rather personal and not too 
helpful in foster-home evaluations. One factor 
they did bring out was the difficulty of making 
friends in the neighborhood and then not having 
the friends acceptable to the foster-family. 

The high point of the interview came when 
Sally asked, ‘Can you tell us why we were taken 
from our parents? We know our parents aren’t 
any good—if they were, we would not have been 
taken—but can you tell us just what was wrong 
with them?” “You would not believe this,”’ 
Peggy added, “but no one has told us just that.” 
The worker recalled that previously she had 
many times defended and excused the parents 
of the girls when the parents did not keep ap- 
pointments for visiting and went for months 
without writing to them. She remembered trying 
to defend the parents, feeling it was not good for 
a child to be critical of his parents. She could 
identify with the child for being resentful, but 
she did not feel she could encourage them to be 
critical. Also at that stage it was hoped that the 
child would follow the pattern and example of 
the foster-parent and that her own parents 
would fall more and more into the background. 
The falsity of this thinking is brought out in the 
remainder of the interview. 

It was suggested to the girls that the worker 
would send for the record and would discuss 
it—fifteen years later! 

While waiting for the record, they were told 
the new policy of discussing the reason for com- 
mitment with the child. Both Sally and Peggy 
were enthusiastic about how much it would 
mean and how many times they had wondered 
about their own parents. They knew in general 


terms that their father was alcoholic, that their 
mother had not taken proper care of the family, 
and that there was a male boarder living with 
them. What they wanted to do was to sit down 
and talk these things through. One of the facts 
both girls brought out was how hard it was to 
live in a community where all the other children 
were with their own parents and not really to 
know why you were not with your parents. 

The last point brought out in the interview 
related to the visit Sally had made with an aunt 
shortly after she had gone to work. Sally had an 
older sister who was married and living in an- 
other state. This sister had been in touch with 
the aunt, and the two had become very friendly. 
The aunt wanted to know the other children, 
but, before the visit could be arranged, the sister 
had moved away. Sally went for the visit with- 
out too much interpretation—her sister had 
written to her enthusiastically about the aunt— 
the aunt’s home had been investigated and 
highly approved by the other state agency. 
Sally had not been too enthusiastic about the 
visit, but that is her usual pattern; and the 
worker encouraged her to go, believing that it is 
always a good plan for children to visit their rel- 
atives. The visit was a failure, and the reason 
could be ascertained from Sally’s conversation. 
As soon as Sally arrived, her aunt talked with 
her about living with them permanently. Sally’s 
reaction was, “Why does she want me now, 
when she didn’t want me before? How do I 
know I will be happy after I move?” Also, the 
aunt talked about Sally’s parents, and Sally felt 
she had no right to do this. Other than this, the 
aunt was very nice to Sally, and there were 
many good times arranged for her. After Sally 
came home, she did not write to her aunt. As she 
expressed it, “I knew my aunt was hurt because 
I did not decide to live with her.” As Sally 
talked, it was felt that the visit could have been 
a success, had both the aunt and Sally been 
really prepared for it. Sally is looking for a rela- 
tive, but she is so mixed up in her feelings about 
her own family that she cannot accept a relative 
without a great deal of help. 


How much can be worked through 
with Sally at this age remains to be seen. 
She is a working girl, completely self- 
supporting and, on the surface, making a 
good adjustment. However, actually, she 
has never resolved her own feelings 
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about her family, which are basic to 
anyone’s happiness. 

Certainly, one of the radio programs, 
the “Juvenile Jury,”’ has given us some 
indication of the ability of even young 
children to analyze other children’s prob- 
lems and some indication of how they 
analyze their own. 

Dr. Edwina Cowan has stated® four 
main sources of difficulty in a child’s 
making the transition from a natural 
home to a foster-home as follows: 


First, the natural home, preceding necessity 
for placement, is usually of such a character 
that any child living in it would develop acute 
personality problems. The attitude of happy ex- 
pectancy directed by would-be foster parents 
toward a placement child includes the assump- 
tion that he will be “just a normal child.”’ Ob- 
viously, the personality problem of the child 
will clash with this attitude of the foster parent. 
A sense of failure and disappointment will de- 
velop on both sides and further emotional strain 
for the child will be added to that already en- 
gendered by his previous problem. 

A second source of emotional strain lies in the 
wide divergence between the standards the 
child has been accustomed to meet in the minds 
of the adults around him and those to which he 
is asked to conform after placement. Bewilder- 
ment and confusion follow a sudden change of 
standards, especially if conformance is necessary 
in order that food and shelter may be forthcom- 
ing. 
A third difficulty is that foster children al- 
ways feel themselves at a social disadvantage 
with children who are in natural homes. The 
first necessity is to realize that the status of a 
foster child is sure to be something to which he 
will have to adjust himself. In other words, at 
some time or other, the fact that he actually is 
a foster child is going to be realized by him as a 
problem. Wise methods of telling adopted chil- 
dren that they are foster children may postpone 
this crisis, but only until they start to school, 
when their status as foster children will become 
a problem to them. If a child, just at the time 
when he is beginning his important social con- 


6 “Some Emotional Factors Affecting the Lives 
of Foster Children,” Mental Hygiene, Vol. XXII 
(July, 1938). 
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tacts, realizes that he differs from his compan- 
ions in so important a matter as his relationship 
to his family, it is not surprising that he should 
react to this difference as to something shameful, 
even though he has previously made a whole- 
some adjustment. 

The fourth cause of emotional strain for the 
child who is trying to make the transition from 
a natural home to a foster home, or indeed from 
one foster home to another foster home, is the 
possibility that, after the change, there may be 
too little of common experience between the two 
home environments. Adults in the new home 
often feel that a new personality set-up can best 
be accomplished by keeping the attention of the 
child wholly upon his present environment by 
helping him to forget as rapidly as possible 
everything that has gone before. 


Sibling visiting and keeping ties with 
brothers and sisters are important after 
placement. 


SUBSTITUTE PARENTS 


The third section of the triangle is that 
of substitute parents, either institutional 
or preferably foster-parents. Although 
group living in institutions with its sub- 
stitute-parent relationship through cot- 
tage parents sometimes makes a real con- 
tribution to a child’s care, experience 
generally has shown great deficiencies in 
institutional placements for children 
without respect to individual needs. 
Certainly, foster-home service for such 
as cannot be returned soon to their homes 
is the essential community provision. 

The problem of securing good foster- 
homes is therefore a continuously present 
problem, overshadowing too often the 
concern of the continuing relationship to 
and use of the home. If we may quote 
another authority, Miss Mary D’Arcy 
has said: 


The foster-mother is an individual in her own 
right probably more than any other kind of per- 
son coming to an agency. She is quite difficult to 
define. In working with her, many aspects of the 
client-worker relationships seem to be present 
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but almost invariably with such an entirely dif- 
ferent tone that she cannot be a client and a 
successful foster-mother both. As she works with 
the agency, she does become a part of it as much 
as the case worker but with a completely differ- 
ent service to offer. The case worker is a pro- 
fessional worker and the foster-mother must 
also acquire some of this to a degree. But if she 
assumes too professional an attitude, conflicts 
may arise that are a handicap in achieving the 
agency’s purpose. Because the agency’s purpose 
is to meet the needs of the child who must be 
removed from his own or former home, and has 
found the use of the foster-homes a necessary 
part of this planning, the foster-parents become 
a vehicle of the agency in working toward this 
end.? 


The application process is accordingly 
very important. As Miss Eleanor Meck- 
elnberg said at Atlantic City recently: 

Here the agency has to help the prospective 
foster family test out its interest in foster parent- 


hood, not only through recognizing what they 
bring as parents, but by making as vivid as 


| possible its difference from natural parenthood. 


At the same time the agency needs to under- 
stand the motives which brought the applicant 
in, and through joint exploration to determine, 
in the course of the study, whether this motive 
is compatible with the agency’s needs. ... In 
this process the worker needs to describe how 


| parents, child, agency and foster family are in- 
| volved together in one of the most complex sets 
of relationships known. 


For example, how does the family feel about 
the various kinds of difficult behavior which 
placed children often manifest, and their own 
ability to work with it? How do they feel about 


| neglectful parents, or parents who can let some- 
_ one else care for their children? Can they accept 


the purpose of the agency and try to help keep 
the child’s family ties intact? How will they feel 
about parents visiting? 

Most important, this exploration must take 
into consideration how the family feels about 
working with an agency. For instance, the 


| agency, not the foster parents, decides about 


medicine and clothing, what the communication 
of the child with his parents shall be, and how 


7Miss Mary D’Arcy, Rhode Island Children’s 


_ Division, “The Foster-Mother as a Vehicle of the 


Agency” (unpublished). 
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long the child shall remain in the home. The 
foster family will have to meet certain agency 
requirements that have to do with standards for 
foster home care, reporting of illness, etc. ... 
On the other hand, the foster parents need to 
learn what responsibilities they have and which 
decisions are theirs to make, such as those which 
have to do with the day-by-day care of the 
child; the setting of limits; the planning of cloth- 
ing requirements (within the agency budget), 
permission for movies, and so on. 

One of the important obligations the worker 
carries is that whenever it becomes clear that a 
family has a limitation, which will rule out the 
use of the home, she helps them to withdraw. 
Rejection is never pleasant, and it is particu- 
larly hard for families to accept when they have 
felt they were offering their services.® 


At the point of placement, Miss 
Meckelnberg says: 


Until we have known a child in placement 
we cannot really prepare a foster family for 
what to expect of him. However, the agency 
does have an obligation to establish as much 
of a relationship as possible with the child be- 
fore placement, to learn allit can about the kind 
of child he is, as a guide to what behavior he 
may show, and to be completely honest in pre- 
senting him to the foster parents. The foster 
parents have a right to expect that insofar as 
possible the agency will have laid a sound 
ground-work with the child for placement. 


Preliminary visits of a child on short 
trial visits are often indicated. 
Miss D’Arcy says: 


When the child moves into the foster-home, 
there is a division of responsibility between the 
foster-parents and the case worker in fulfilling 
the function of the agency in its responsibility 
to the child and to the community. The foster- 
parents assume “the enormous responsibility 
of building character traits and attitudes that 
the child will carry with him through life, will 
serve as models for his behavior, and will be ex- 
pected to give him love and devote themselves 
to the task of breaking down unfortunate pat- 


8 Eleanor Meckelnberg, “The Recruitment and 
Use of Foster Homes,” speech given at Atlantic 
City A.P.W. meeting, October 17, 1949 (unpub- 
lished). 
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terns of behavior.” The case worker interprets 
behavior and other factors in the child’s adjust- 
ment in helping the foster-parents in their job; 
she is the connecting link between the child 
and his past, his own family, and the agency; 
she can tap community resources available to 
help the child and the foster-parents in working 
with him. 


“After Placement,’ Miss Meckelnberg 
says, 
it is important for the family to know again 
from the worker how she plans to keep in con- 
tact with them and the child. Agencies should 
have a well-thought-out procedure for the be- 
ginning contacts particularly, because these are 
critical days for the inexperienced foster par- 
ents, as well as for the newly placed child. The 
foster parents need to understand enough of the 
reasons back of this procedure, so they can trust 
the wisdom of it. They also should feel free to 
get in touch with the agency not only when some 
problem arises, but just to let us know how 
everything is going, which will further empha- 
size the shared responsibility they carry with 
the agency. 


Do we need to re-evaluate our foster- 
homes more often? In the Children’s Di- 
vision the annual state licensing provi- 
sion includes all boarding-homes—inde- 
pendent, private agency, etc., and those 
used for state children. Such homes for 
state wards cannot be licensed until the 
proper evaluation has been submitted. 
This provides a periodic summary of the 
home in use, an explanation of its 
strengths and weaknesses, and the ex- 
periences with the current children, as 
well as those who have come and gone. 
It is a shared examination of the experi- 
ence which the agency and family have 
together. It strengthens and re-evaluates 
the place of the foster-family as part of 
the agency service. This affects vitally 
the use of long-term homes and par- 
ticularly some of the foster-parents who 
have grown old in the service of the 
agency. Such annual evaluations keep 
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the staff aware of the needs of children 
and how the foster-home care is meeting 
them. 

We could discuss at length the re- 
lationship of money to the stability of 
foster-homes and the changing trends in 
service possible through higher board 
rates, subsidies, foster-parents’ purchase 
of clothing, etc. Study of such develop- 
ments makes more clear the responsi- 
bilities of the agency and that of the 
foster-parents. 

In any discussion of foster-homes, we 
should focus our concern on a more con- 
scious, more sensitive, and more clearly 
defined relationship to foster-parents, in 
order to find and conserve foster-homes 
correlated to the service that the agency 
has to offer children on an individual 
basis. 


FEELINGS OF THE WORKER 


In all this triangular discussion a vital 
factor is the worker’s role and the ne- 
cessity for her knowing her own feelings. 
Can she accept the particular weaknesses 
of the parents involved or the pattern of 
behavior? If she comes from a very 
sheltered environment herself, does she 
expect the child, likewise, to be perfect, 
and is she able to accept his antisocial 
behavior and to understand the reason 
therefor? Will she overprotect the child 
from the effects of his own behavior? We 
all know the child who says, ‘‘My social 
worker will get me out of trouble.’’ Can 
she understand the drives of foster-par- 
ents for the child’s love and affection to 
replace the dead child or the one they 
never had, so that they will go to any 
length to secure a child for adoption? Is 
the social worker fearful of the use of 
authority or court procedure as a case- 
work tool, so that parents are not held to 
their true responsibilities? She must feel 
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confident in herself when she uses such 
authority, keeping the focus always on 
the children and still endeavoring to 
strengthen the relations with parents. 

In our agency we have come to see the 
worker as the vital unifying force in the 
placement situation. As representative 
of the agency, the worker is the one re- 
sponsible for effecting a continuity of re- 
lationship between agency, parent, child, 
and foster-parent that flows from the 
factors implicit in the placement situa- 
tion. What affects one unbalances the 
whole. Each time it is the worker who 
has to bring each back into focus and 
recognize the impact of one upon the 
other. With the redefining of our re- 
sponsibilities in child care, we have a 
qualitative as well as quantitative de- 
mand upon the worker. We have to face 
the problem of establishing a case load 
which takes into consideration the 
change or scope of the job and enables 
the worker to give the services as re- 
sponsible as possible. 


ADMINISTRATION 


A whole paper could be written on the 
administrative issues involved in the 
problem of parent, child, and foster- 
parents. 

The case load of a child-placing worker 
is always a controversial question. The 
1948 study in the Chicago Department of 
Welfare approached the problem from a 
time angle and found that, in order to im- 
prove quality of service to children, 
smaller case loads had to be planned. 
During the study it was found that in 70 
per cent of their cases there was a tri- 
angular relationship involved. To help 
one child the worker had to deal with the 
child, the parents, and the foster-parents. 
If the child was not in a foster-home, the 
triangle usually included the school or 


some other agency already working with 
the child or his family. The important 
point here was that in a case load of fifty 
children this number might be trebled to 
represent the persons involved and tak- 
ing the time of a case worker. The end- 
result of the study was that a reasonable 
case load would be thirty-one children. 

With this kind of service indicated, 
can case loads of one hundred or more 
possibly be served by one worker, no 
matter how able that worker may be? 
And what of the thirty-one children per 
worker recommended in the Chicago 
study, is this administratively possible 
today in Rhode Island or elsewhere in 
tax-supported services? 

Another administrative question is: 
Shall case work with the family, child, 
and foster-home supervision be combined 
in one worker, or shall all case-work serv- 
ice be rendered by a department of assist- 
ance and advice and all foster-home su- 
pervisions be given to another worker? 
Rhode Island is of the school which be- 
lieves that case work and foster-home 
supervision should be combined in one 
worker. To be sure, in wide areas of a 
state some divided responsibility be- 
tween family and foster-home responsi- 
bilities may be indicated, but neverthe- 
less one worker always should be held re- 
sponsible for family planning. 

Another wide administrative variation 
is in home-finding organization. Should 
home-finding, with its specialized tech- 
niques, be set up in a special department 
with specialized workers, or should the 
area worker with the child and family 
carry home-finding responsibilities? It is 
apparently clear at this point that adop- 
tion at least is sufficiently specialized and 
technical. To deem specialization wise, 
however, how about older boys’, older 
girls’, and unmarried mothers’ services? 








How far can these be specialized, like- 
wise, as against an areas division? 

All these areas of administration cut 
across our areas of service to children and 
all too often may critically affect the way 
we meet the needs of the particular child 
in question. J. Prentice Murphy and the 
writer some twenty years ago discussed 
how some of these various areas of differ- 
ing administration techniques might be 
analyzed for the improvement of the 
service given the individual children for 
whom only child-care agencies exist. 


In conclusion, it is most important 
that each and every child have the oppor- 
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tunity to live usefully and happily when 
he grows up. The help of children’s 
agencies is sorely needed both for parents 
and for children coming from these dis- 
advantaged families. What we can do 
practically is vital. Wherever and when- 
ever the welfare of a child is threatened, 
society cannot afford to leave a single 
stone unturned in his behalf. For this 


purpose greater study and consideration [ 
need to be given to the process and to the | 


factors present in this triangle of child, 
family, and foster-parent. 


CHILDREN’S DIvISION 
RuHOopDE IsLAND DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WELFARE 
PROVIDENCE 
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process of solving problems. If there 

is to be any success in problem-solv- 
ing, there must be greater understanding 
of both the people and the problems they 
face. This implies that there must be 
planning. 

Social work begins with a concern for 
people, and throughout the history of our 
profession we have been trying to under- 
stand people and their problems. As our 
profession began to emerge, there gradu- 
ally came a focus on the welfare of the in- 
dividual for his own sake in the interest 
of society rather than a primary concern 
with measures to deal with specific social 
problems, such as poverty, alcoholism, or 


Fe all people life is a continuous 


crime. In other words, social work has j 


come more and more to be a conscious 
application of democratic principles with 
an increasing understanding of the dy- 
namics of human behavior and of the 
social process. This seems logical to those 
of us who have had to work with people 
experiencing difficulty in meeting their 
problems, and it should seem logical to 
any who have given the matter any 
serious thought. 

It must be acknowledged, however, 
that not all people have come to this 
point of view. We live in a society that 
has some very outmoded notions about 
the nature of man. In spite of all the find- 
ings of the social sciences, the researches 
of the sociologists, the findings of the 
psychologist, the insights of psychiatry, 
or the clinical experiences that we have 

t President’s address to the American Associa- 


tion of Schools of Social Work at its annual meeting 
held in Toronto, Canada, January, 1951. 


had in social work, there are many people 
who still cling to some outmoded notions 
about the nature of man. Whenever there 
is any extended discussion of social prob- 
lems, invariably some reference is made 
to human nature. Furthermore, the con- 
ception of human nature involved is usu- 
ally fundamental to the whole argument. 
Human nature is used as a final court of 
appeal and as an ultimate ground of 
proof. I can illustrate my point about 
persons holding outmoded points of view 
about the nature of man by giving the 
following examples. 

It is widely believed that man’s ruling 
ambition is to get something for nothing, 
to ride free, and that the creative life of a 
community flourishes only if it has 
evolved rules, arrangements, and institu- 
tions which somehow foil this ambition. 
Thomas Hobbes in the early seventeenth 
century developed his famous “selfish 
system”’ based on the notion that man is 
by nature self-seeking. Jeremy Bentham, 
who was an inveterate reformer, in the 
early nineteenth century proposed that 
all conduct is motivated by the desire for 
pleasure. Furthermore, he assumed that 
pleasure can be broken down into meas- 
urable units which can be compared with 
each other. Hence, the sum of pleasure 
units constitutes motivation in any given 
instance. The writings of these two men, 
among others, have had a peculiarly last- 
ing effect upon lay conceptions of moti- 
vations in spite of all the truth of re- 
search and clinical experience that shows 
the incorrectness and inadequacy of 
these views. This is shown by the ex- 
traordinary and almost universal notion 
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that a given person will not be persuaded 
to act until he asks, ‘‘What’s in it for 

, me?”’ If there is anyone who does not ask 

this question, he must be a starry-eyed 

idealist, and even he, the realist sagely 
| assures us, has his ax to grind if we only 
| knew. 

' This idea that man is by nature selfish 
is so naively and completely accepted 
that, if one were to raise the question 
that it might not be so, he is immediately 
looked upon as being somewhat queer; 
and so it seems natural for persons to re- 
act to other persons as though they were 
selfish. It seems natural to assume some 
sort of position or some sort of way of 
behaving toward another person so as to 
thwart his selfishness. We know in social 
work education that this is one of the 
things we have to be aware of in the 
training of social workers. For example, 
recently a beginning graduate social 
work student in field work in a public as- 
sistance agency found one of his old age 
assistance clients eligible, under a revised 
medical-care policy, for new spectacles 
and a hearing aid. The client was in need 
of both and eligible for both, but the stu- 
dent wanted to recommend only one. 
The supervisor wisely asked, ‘Will the 
client be unable to adjust to the new 
prosthetics or is it that you have dif- 
ficulty handling your feelings about giv- 
ing him two new needed aids?” Educa- 
tion for social work necessarily runs 
counter to this long-held misconception. 
Hence arises resistance to learning in our 
educational process. But more about 
that later. Let us look at another mis- 
conception. 

Again it is widely believed that men 
are b rational. A century ago pro- 











fessors and schoolmasters distinguished 
between men and animals by indicating 
that men are completely rational and 
that animals are completely instinctive. 
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That this view is widely taken for 
granted can be better understood when 
we realize that it was as late as 1890 that 
one of the first written arguments ap- 
peared which proposed that unreason- 
able action by man is possible. Even to- 
day I need not remind you that most 
people assume that an individual will act 
rationally, when, of course, most individ- 
uals do not act rationally ; they act rather 
pei ag on pen But to com- 

iné these two ideas, self-interest com- 
bined with being completely rational im- 
plies that each person is inherently ca- 
pable of surveying the whole field of as- 
sorted and competing enticements, bland- 
ishments, and temptations and is then 
capable of deciding which would yield 
the greatest pleasure. It is determined by 
inherent power of reason to discern the 
intrinsic capacity of various experiences 
to satisfy. Reason looks to the conse- 
quences, carefully balances one promise, 
pleasure, or pain against another, and 
then solely by reference to the quantity 
of pleasure or pain involved delivers the 
verdict. Conduct follows the verdict au- 
tomatically. If the verdict should prove 
to be wrong, this will be because of im- 
perfect education or inadequate informa- 


‘tion. Hence, education that provides 


adequate information is to be approved 
and fostered. 

Contrast this view with that of a pro- 
gressive education view, where the em- 
phasis is on the growing and learning 
process rather than on cramming the 
head full of facts. The fallacy of this the- 
ory of “selfishness” or “motivation by 
pleasure” and “man as a completely ra- 
tional creature” is most clearly seen in 
Bentham’s logic concerning the treat- 
ment of crime. Criminals, he argued, 
must be treated with a view to discour- 
aging further crime and to reforming the 
criminal by inflicting upon the criminal 
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sufficient pain as barely to exceed the 
pleasure which he derived from his crime. 
More pain than this would embitter him 
and turn him against society; less would 
encourage him to further crime. The im- 
plication and assumption were that 
pleasures and pains can be measured and 
nicely balanced against each other and 
that every human being can and does en- 
gage in this kind of calculation. Because 
we know something about the insecurity 
accompanying the learning process, we 
know that the student must frequently 
choose that which is not free from pain. 
To choose always that which brings the 
most pleasure would prove to be a serious 
block to many important learning ex- 
periences. 

Another widely held misconception of ; 
the nature of man is the view that man is | 
naturally quiet, inert, apathetic, or at\ 
rest unless enticed by pleasure or forced 
by pain to be active. Hence, man is natu- 
rally lazy. This logically leads to the con- 
clusion that one may regard motives as 
instigating activity rather than recogniz- 
ing that the office of motives is that of 
imparting meaning to activity already 
ongoing, activity which would otherwise 
be blind and mechanical. That man is 
naturally indolent has been and is a car- 
dinal premise of orthodox economics. 
How many times have we heard that men 
will not work if they do not have to? 
That we must have poverty in order to 
have a labor supply is the natural con- 
comitant of that premise. 

Malthus, who gave us a theory of pop- 
ulation in relation to food supply, also 
uttered a theory concerning motivation. 
He said something like this: Not even the 
desire for the means of subsistence suf- 
fices to overcome the acknowledged in- 
dolence of man. It is only because we de- 
sire marriage and are forced after mar- 
riage to provide subsistence for our fami- 
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lies that we arouse ourselves. “I should 
always particularly reprobate any arti- 
ficial and unnatural modes of checking 
population,” he wrote, ‘both on account 
of their immorality and their tendency to 
remove a necessary stimulus to indus- 
try.”’ Apparently, initiative is our most 
perishable characteristic. 

But we do not need to look into the 
dim and distant past for revolting evi- 
dence of this widely held misconception. 
As recently as November, 1936, in the 
Scientific Monthly, Dr. J. Howard Beard 
chides us for our disparagement of the 
microbes which cause disease. There is 


something to be said for pestilence as 


there is for glaciation, floods, and famine. 
Like these other disasters, disease makes 
man active, versatile, and inventive by 
shattering his complacency, rendering 
him supremely uncomfortable, develop- 
ing his foresight, and forcing him to as- 
sume some responsibility for his destiny. 
According to this view the people of 
India or China should be the most active, 
versatile, and inventive people in all the 
world. To accept the view that man is 
bovinely incapable of activity, versatil- 
ity, or inventiveness unless threatened 
with disaster or that man is disposed to 
be complacent leads to a rejection of, or 
at best a reluctant acceptance of, such 
modern measures as adequate public as- 
sistance, unemployment insurance, work- 
man’s compensation, health insurance, 
or other modern social measures. 

If you want further evidence that the 
“man is naturally lazy” viewpoint is 
very much alive today, engage some of 
your business friends in conversation 
about policies in unemployment insur- 
ance or public assistance. Almost without 
exception, they will uncritically accept 
the idea that necessity is the mother of 
invention, but how many will believe 
that invention is the mother of necessity? 
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; We know enough about people to be very 
;sure that individual initiative, self-reli- 
jance, and creativeness are not fostered 
by deprivation. We know it was not an 
economic incentive that produced “‘Than- 
atopsis,”” Brahms’s “Lullaby,” the dis- 
covery that a mosquito carries malaria, 
the specific for Rocky Mountain fever, or 
the discoveries leading to the atomic 
bomb. 

There is another commonly held mis- 
conception about the nature of man. This 
view holds that any complex entity is 
composed of parts which are independ- 
ent, unitary existences. It holds that the 
whole is no more than the sum of its 
parts. The behavior of any complex en- 
tity is thus the sum of the total of the 
behavior of its parts. Now this may be 


true of a heap of ball bearings, but it is | 


not true of multicellular organism. The 
living cell loses identity when separated 
from the whole, and the behavior of a 
living organism is something more than 
the sum total of the behavior of the com- 
ponent cells. This way of thinking, how- 
ever, leads most people to think of indi- 
viduals and society as more or less sepa- 
rate and antithetical and most impor- 
tantly to look upon the individual as 
antecedent to society. 

In other words, there would be wide- 
spread agreement that persons make so- 
ciety, but how many will accept the fact 
that society makes persons? It is like 
saying (1) that human nature is every- 
where the same and (2) that social ar- 
rangements affect human nature only 
superficially and (3) that their arrange- 
ments are additive and artificial, (4) 
that the relationship between individuals 
and society is an external one, (5) that 
the individual with his various pro- 
pensities and faculties is given quantity, 
and separately society is an arrangement 
of convenience, an instrument or instru- 


cm 2 
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ments which the individual can employ 
or discard without fundamentally alter- 
ing his own nature. Now we know that 
man and society are not separate and 
antithetical, and we also know that man 
did not precede society any more than 
society preceded man. Are the social in- 
stitutions of the family, the church, and 
other social institutions merely additives 
and artificial? We very well know that 
society molds the person in spite of the 
widely held misconception to the con- 
trary. 


! I could cite other misconceptions of | 


‘man and his culture, but these will serve 


{to illustrate my point. We all know very 


/ well that man by nature is not necessarily 
| self-seeking. He is not fully rational. He 


is not wholly motivated by pleasure. He 
is not naturally lazy. He is not separable 
from his culture. We know that he is a 
biological organism, an emotional being. 


He is a thinking creature, a dynamic ex- | 


pression of his society, a complex con- 
stellation of many known and unknown 
factors, alive, in motion, and in inter- 
action with his environment. But he is a 
stubborn animal as well. He is a product 
of his culture. When social work learning 
requires a realignment of his attitudes 
about the nature of man, he becomes 
temporarily threatened. The security of 
uncritically held points of view must now 
be partially shattered, and he ventures 
forth into this learning experience with 
fear and resistance. He wants to become 
a social worker, a professional worker, a 
helping person, but he is loath to shed the 
old comfortable garments of the com- 
monly held lay misconceptions about 
man. He approaches the new with sus- 
picion and wariness. It is only after he 
has tested the new idea for himself that 
he can come to terms with the reality of 
it. I need not elaborate this process fur- 
ther, for I am sure that you have read the 
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masterly treatment of this subject by 
Jessie Taft and Charlotte Towle in pa- 
pers which appeared in the October, 
1950, issue of the journal Social Case- 
work. 

And, so, social work begins with a con-| 
cern for people and their problems;: 
people as they are, not as they are said to. 


\ be, and people’s problems with all their/ 


reality. 

Because we have seen the hard reality 
of people’s problems, we hold a certain 
dream for people—for every child, a nor- 
mal home; for every unemployed person, 
an opportunity to work; for every aged 
person, economic security and an oppor- 
tunity to be continuously useful; for 
every parent, skilful counseling in times 
of stress; for every neglected child, loving 
care and attention; for every delinquent, 
social treatment of his social illness, with- 
out primitive concepts of punishment; 
for every sick person, healing services, 
including attitudinal and social thera- 
pies; for every needy and economically 
handicapped person, economic assistance 
and social services as a right; for every 
physically handicapped person, rehabili- 
tation and skilled social services; for ev- 
ery neurotic person, skilful counseling 
and social service leading to a sounder 
adjustment; for every psychotic person, 
humane professional treatment affording 
opportunity to regain mental health; for 
every wayward youth, an opportunity to 
become a socially adjusted and construc- 
tive member of society; for every home- 
less child, a home with security and love; 
for every person, young and old, educa- 
tion according to his abilities accom- 
panied by skilful counseling. and social 
services; for every underprivileged child, 
an equalization of education and recrea- 
tional opportunities; for every perplexed 
and troubled person, friendly under- 
standing and counseling; for every hun- 


gry person, nourishing food and a warm 
and friendly social atmosphere; for every 
lonely person, a place to find and make 
friends; for every person whose life is 
drab, an opportunity to share in beauty 
and enlivening social life; for every per- 
son suffering under discrimination, social 
justice and equality; for every human 
being, respect; and for every social 
worker, humility and increased under- 
standing as he practices his professional 
art. 

Why this dream for people? Because 
we want every person to become a self- 
sufficient, self-respecting, participating, 
and contributing member of society. And 
so the challenge is laid to social work 
education, and social work education has 
been and is responding to that challenge. 

Because of the concern for people, so- 
cial work education feels deeply the re- 
sponsibility for the education of profes- 
sional social workers who will adequately 


serve the people. But it must be sat 





bered that social work education does not 
train people to be social workers but 
rather educates them in how to become 
social workers. For all the information 
that may be acquired in the course of so- 
cial work education, this is not nearly so 
important as acquiring the tools with 
which to become a social worker. These 
tools include methods of study, methods 
of analyzing, methods of doing, methods 
that will be the basis for a continuous, 
lifelong learning experience during the 
course of a social work practice. 

We have adopted certain standards in 
order to advance these ends. We have 
come to the conclusion that social work 
education must be ion. 
Complex and difficult as the human per- 
sonality is, many and varied as are the 
problems that human beings face, a 
broad education is required for those 
who work with people and their prob- 








lems. Therefore, social work education 
must be graduate education based upon 
a_broad, liberal arts undergraduate edu- 
cation. We have also come to the conclu- 
sion that social work education must it- 
self be broad, and, instead of training one 
to be a technician in one particular tech- 
nique, field, or area, the concept of the 
basic right has been developed, and we 
have striven to make social work educa- 


tion broad. 
Furthermore, we are conscious of the 
fact that admission policies and ion 





of students are extremely important fac- 


tors in the production of professional so- 
cial workers who will undertake this most 
important task. We are not unmindful of 
our need continuously to scrutinize our 
teaching methods, continually to develop 
new and improved teaching materials, 
and continually to subject our whole 
process to evaluative scrutiny and analy- 
sis. We have begun to see more and more 
of the importance of research and re- 
search methodology and have begun to 
concentrate on developing research in 
our field for producing better-prepared 
people who understand and can use sci- 
entific method in research for purposes 
not only of understanding human beings, 
social problems, and social work tech- 
nique but also for the purposes of assess- 
ing and evaluating whether or not the use 
of our techniques is effective. 

But all these things pale into insig- 
nificance as compared with the problem 
of seeking and finding, of recruiting and 
retaining, an adequate or outstanding so- 
cial work faculty in a school of social 
work. Hence, one of the most pressing 
problems before us today is to seek out 
the promising practitioner, the able per- 
son, to mark him well, to recruit him, and 
to help him grow until he can fit into and 
become a part of the faculty of a school 
of social work. 
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Matching these kinds of problems, 
too, are those that we face in connection 
with national organizational structure. 
It is important for us to remember that 
social work education is not the concern 
of social work educators alone; but we 
must, and we shall, have the concern, 
participation, support, and involvement 
of the social work profession and the or- 
ganized social agencies, as well as the 
schools of social work and the faculties of 
those graduate schools. 

And this brings me to say something 
about our goals. Unless we have clearly 
stated goals or objectives, there will be 
no life, no “movement,” no vital spark to 
our efforts. Without meaningful and so- 
cially constructive goals we will not at- 
tract those able persons into this profes- 
sion who look for a service to mankind, 
social reconstruction, or a role in social 
statesmanship. Without agreement on 
our objectives we will not generate and 
maintain momentum. Without accept- 
ance and support by the profession and 
the employing agencies in the social work 
field of the basic purposes of our educa- 
tional and professional efforts, there will 
be dissipation of our energies if not ac- 
tual thwarting of our service. 

Consider the stake the people served 
by social work have in our decisions. In a 
democracy the people have a right to de- 
termine who will service them and how 
these servants shall be prepared to serve 
them. Ours is a people-centered profes 

| sion—our education must also be saan 
centered. 

If we were to design the most perfect 
curriculum, if we were to have a com- 
plete and rational set of procedures, if we 
were to use the most discriminating 
methods of selection and admission of 
students, if we were to secure the most 
competent of faculties, if we were to re- 
late classroom teaching to field instruc- 
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tion in the best integration imaginable, if 
we were to settle all the problems of or- 
ganizational structure within a given 
university or at the national level of ac- 
creditation and standard-setting, if we 
were to produce the textbooks and teach- 
ing aids of greatest clarity and compre- 
hensiveness, if we were to show the mas- 
ter statesmanship of true acceptance and 
use of the social sciences, if we could find 
the efficient and well-ordered process of 
getting students through their research 
and thesis projects, if we were to have the 
most efficient deans or directors—yes, if 
we could do these and many other ex- 
tremely important things, we might not 
yet truly equip our students with the 
tools and methods of how to become so- 
cial workers, nor yet would we have 
reached the desired goal of equipping 
students with the inner spark, the 
strength to stand under pressure, and the 
drive to strive for socially constructive 


ends. All these things are important, but | 


of greatest importance is unity of pur- 
pose—the definition and acceptance of a 
social work philosophy. 

I am deeply grieved by the case 
worker who supinely submits to methods 
or programs that damage human per- 
sonalities, the group worker who “pushes 
people around,” the community organi- 
zation worker who puts fund-raising 
above quality of program, the executive 
who worships efficiency more than serv- 
ice to clients, the researcher who tramples 
on people’s privacy, and social workers 
anywhere who remain silent when the 
welfare of human beings is at stake. I am 
grateful that these practices are not com- 
mon among professionally educated so- 
cial workers. Our educetional process, 
unstandardized though it may be at this 
stage of our life, has already made no- 
table progress in giving to social work an 
appreciation of these basic values. 


The future comes out of the past. 
What that future holds, we are not sure; 
but, if we are rational and remain dedi- 
cated to our philosophy and our objec- 
tives, we will try to make some plan for 
it. It would be presumptuous to try to 
paint a picture of what the future holds. 
Who can foresee the shape of things to 
come? Will we move toward “generic” 
preparation for social work as we distil 
out the similarities to be found in the 
specializations? Will we come to one pro- 
fessional membership organization in our 
field? Will we continue our planning and 
participation in planning until we accom- 
plish a national organization structure 
for social work education that promises 
to be a vehicle of progress? Will we de- 
velop new curriculum patterns? Will we 
relate ourselves to a changing society? 
Will we fulfil our responsibilities in a 
troubled world that stands on the brink 
of another holocaust? If we do these and 
the many other things we should, we 
shall have to plan. 

In this planning process I merely wish 
to remind us that there is a method, a ra- 
tional method, to be used—the method 
which we have come to call ‘‘an applica- 
tion of the scientific method to human 
problems.”’ Let us get the pertinent facts. 
Let us find the meaningful arrangement 
of these facts. Let us then, based on anal- 
ysis of the facts, take a look at the sev- 
eral possible alternatives that are avail- 
able to us for the future. Let us select one 
of those alternatives. Let us then, under 
that alternative, develop our plan; and, 
when we have developed a plan, we can 
divide up the work between us according 
to the central purpose that we have. We 
can then put our manpower into the vari- 
ous kinds of jobs to be done. We will 
need, therefore, to develop, in the plan, 
methods for controlling our activities to 
keep them focused upon the objectives 








that we have and ever to subject our 
planning to a periodic or continuing re- 
view to test its effectiveness in meeting 
the objective. 


ing implies co-ordination. Co- 
ordination implies an aim or objective. 


But it does not follow, even where there 

is a true mutual interest, a mutual under- 

standing, and a degree of mutual partici- 

pation, that each and every member of 

our profession or our faculty does in fact 

carry in his mind a deep understanding 

of the objective and how it may be at- 

tained. In social work education a “deep 

understanding of the objective’’ goes to 

the heart of our fundamental concepts of ' 
the nature of man, the function of so- 

ciety, the place of social work in the 

scheme of things, and the role of social _ 
work education. The “how it may be at- 
tained” is related to the professional 
methods that we have developed, which 
we call social case work, social group 
work, social community organization 
work, social work administration, and 
social work research, plus that system of 
instruction which combines classroom 
seminar, library, and field work, which 
we call social work education. In other! 
words, the “deep understanding of the | 
objective’ is what we believe, and the | 
“how it may be attained” is the proce- 

dure we see as necessary to achieve the 

objective. 

I am not here contending for a set of 
beliefs that are final or unchangeable. In 
a dynamic society both goals and meth- 
ods must be subjected to constant scru- 
tiny and to revision or modification as 
new insights are gained. But I am con- 
tending for beliefs that are socially ori- 
ented, that grow out of the sum of the 
meticulous and controlled toil of the case 
worker, the conscientious and stimulat- 


——— 
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ing experience of the group worker, the 
venturesome and imaginative efforts of 
the community organization worker, the 
creative but often lonely labor of the so- 
cial work administrator, the experimen- 
tal and difficult work of the social work 
researcher, and the meditative, energy- 
consuming, but ever thrilling, contribu- 
tion of the social work teacher. Nor by 
this statement am I trying to categorize 
the distinctive kind of effort of each of 
the different kinds of workers. We know 
that they all toil; that they all have a 
measure of venturesome, creative, im- 
aginative, pioneering work to do. 

I am saying that philosophy should 
rise from the findings of experience. It 
hould grow out of social work practice 

and teaching. I am contending for a phi- 
losophy that is characterized by a deep 
respect for the dignity of each human 
being and a deep respect for the rights of 
each human being; not because he is 
worthy or unworthy, rich or poor, obedi- 
ent or untrustworthy, wise or foolish, 
white or Negro, Christian or non-Chris- 
tian, normal or handicapped, or male or 
female, citizen or stranger, conforming or 
nonconforming, respectable or outcast, 
believer or nonbeliever, but because he is 
man. I am contending for a philosophy 
that will make us stand against pressure, 
walk against the wind of public opinion if 
necessary, climb over obstacles, and ven- 
ture forward to ever beckoning new hori- 
zons. 

Imbued with a social work philosophy 
and with use of the scientific method, we 
can look forward to some measure of suc- 
cess as we concern ourselves with people, 
their problems, and plans. 


ScHOOoL oF SocrAL WorK 
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FAIR HEARINGS IN WISCONSIN’ 


WERNER W. BOEHM 


Social Security Act requires as 

| one of the conditions for federal 
participation in state public as- 
sistance programs that the state plans 
provide an opportunity for a fair hear- 
ing to any person whose claim for public 
assistance is denied. This requirement, 
which is contained in the original act of 
1935 and has been maintained in its sub- 
sequent amendments, is in keeping with 


the due-process principle of the Constitu-' 


tion whereby safeguards have to be cre- 
ated to afford to every person equal pro- 
tection under the law and to provide 
him with a means of action against arbi- 
trary decisions affecting his welfare. 


I. LEGAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
CONSIDERATIONS 


Specifically, the concept underlying 
the provision for fair hearings is that 
“the claimant who meets the require- 
ments established in State law has a 
right to benefits and has a right to a 
hearing when he is denied these bene- 
fits.””? By extension of this argument it 
can be said that the right to fair hearings 
constitutes proof for the existence of a 
right to public assistance. From time to 


1 This article, being based on 1948 data and 
having been written prior to the passage of the 
1950 amendments to the Social Security Act, does 
not take into consideration the legal and adminis- 
trative changes which have occurred in Wisconsin 
since the passage of these amendments. This is 
particularly evident in the discussion of the Wis- 
consin program for aid to the disabled which has 
meanwhile been superseded by a fourth federal 
public assistance category. 


18 Social Security Act, Titles I, IV, and X. 


2 Bernard W. Scholz, ‘Hearings in Public Assist- 
ance,” Social Security Bulletin, XI, No. 7 (July, 
1948), 14. 


time the question has been discussed 
whether the prerogative of the state 
agency to devise, in keeping with the 
due-process principle, a definite and 
orderly procedure, including adequate 
notice, easy access, full disclosure, con- 
frontation of witnesses, and evenhanded 
justice predicated upon known criteria 
contained in the law, policy, or rule, con- 
stitutes an aspect of administration or is 
a judicial prerogative heretofore reserved 
to the courts but transferred to an ad- 
ministrative body, more or less in viola- 
tion of the principle of separation of 
powers.’ 

An easy, if somewhat pragmatic, 
answer to this question could be given by 
saying that, as long as the courts retain 
the right to judicial review, the fair- 
hearing process may be considered a 
legitimate aspect of the state agency’s 
administrative proceeding. Although the 
question is somewhat academic, the 
comparative recency of administrative 
law has given rise to discussions about 
the relationship between the judiciary 
and the administrative agency. The non- 


“judicial and administrative character of 


the fair-hearing process may be further 
highlighted by the fact that the fair hear- 
ing is not considered an appeal, for the 
state agency is not concerned with re- 
viewing the action taken by the local 
one. Rather, the state agency proceeds, 
as if there had been no previous local action and 


the case had come to the agency for an original 
determination. All the facts available at the 


3Cf. David R. Hunter, “The Courts and Ad- 
ministrative ‘Fair Hearings’ in Public Assistance 
Programs,” Social Service Review, XIV (September, 
1940), 481-500. 
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time of the hearing are reviewed, all evidence is 
examined, and all witnesses are heard, with the 
sole objective of settling the issue raised by the 
claimant in requesting the hearing. This issue 
may be a decision as to an eligibility factor 
such as age, residence, or degree of relationship 
of a dependent child. It may concern decisions 
affecting the amount of the assistance payment, 
such as the availability of a resource, the exist- 
ence of certain special needs, or the value of 
certain items received in kind. Or it may relate 
to agency procedure—the promptness with 
which a new application is acted upon, for 
example, or the method of investigating the 
financial ability of responsible relatives, or the 
retroactive correction of an administrative 
error. It is the purpose of the hearing to settle 
that issue, and to produce a decision setting 
forth the agency’s findings definitively and 
unequivocally. The fact that through this 
decision the local agency’s action is upheld or 
modified, is, of course, a factor in adminis- 
trative relationships, but actually it is only 
incidental to the hearing process.4 


The focus of the hearing is on the client’s 
claim rather than on the local agency’s 
action. 

The administrative and judicial rela- 
tionship is clear in those states where 
there is a statutory provision for judicial 
review. In those cases the courts have 
power to pass on fair-hearing decisions. 
Where statutory provisions are missing, 
as in Wisconsin, use of a mandamus suit 
is a possibility. A mandamus suit, how- 
ever, is not a substitute for a judicial re- 
view of a fair-hearing decision. The 
mandamus implies a review by the court 
of the acts of administrative officers if 
they appear to have acted arbitrarily or 
capriciously or in abuse of their discre- 
tionary power. The question of whether 
the fair-hearing decision may be re- 
viewed in court may be answered in the 
affirmative by the express provision of 
the statute or by the courts which, in the 
absence of a statutory provision, may 
consider it part of their function, “as 


4 Scholz, op. cit., p. 15. 
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guardians of the constitutional guaran- 
tees,” to grant trials de novo.s Or the 
legislatures and courts may limit judicial 
review to questions of law while accept- 
ing the administrative decisions as to the 
facts. In many states the question re- 
mains unanswered, especially with re- 
gard to public assistance, since either 
there have been few court tests or courts 
have failed to indicate the scope of the 
judicial review possible in a particular 
state. At any rate, the problem is not 
one of protection of individual rights 
versus arbitrary administration. The 
more the fair-hearing device is developed 
and refined and the more public as- 
sistance personnel achieves competence, 
the smaller are the chances of a violation 
of individual rights.° 

A problem may arise when the client 
who considers himself aggrieved by the 
administrative decision of the local 
agency resorts to the court for redress 
without first exhausting the available 
administrative channels, for example, 
the use of the fair-hearing device. Can 
the court, in such a situation, refuse to 
accept the case and refer the client to 
the administrative resource available to 
him? Unless the conditions of a man- 


5 Hunter, of. cit., p. 483. 


6 For a thorough discussion of these questions 
see ibid. An apparently anomalous situation exists in 
Wisconsin, where in five counties (Kenosha, Lang- 
lade, Pierce, Trempealeau, Waukesha) categorical 
aid programs are administered by the county judge. 
This mode of administration used to be more wide- 
spread in Wisconsin but has been superseded gradu- 
ally by county welfare departments. A decision of 
the county judge in a matter of public assistance in 
any of these five counties could be brought before 
the State Department of Public Welfare for a fair 
hearing. This would create the anomalous and un- 
usual situation that an administrative body would 
be in a position to pass on a judicial decision. Actu- 
ally, the judge, in matters of public assistance, acts 
not in a judicial capacity but in an administrative 
one. He merely combines in his person both a ju- 
dicial and an administrative function. 
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damus obtain, it is likely that the court 
will resort to such a decision. 

Another problem may arise in those 
states where the law declares expressly 
that the administrative finding based 
upon a fair hearing is final and binding. 
This is the case in Wisconsin. The statute 
provides, with reference to fair-hearing 
decisions, that “‘such decision shall be 
final, but may be revoked or modified as 
altered conditions may require.”? This 
has been construed to mean that resort 
to the courts is denied by the statute. 
This argument is reinforced by the his- 
tory of the Wisconsin Administrative 
Act.’ As a result of this act, which pre- 
dates the Federal Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act and establishes a uniform- 
review procedure, the respective statutes 
in other areas of administration, includ- 
ing general relief, specifically mention 
the availability of judicial review and 
refer to chapter 227 for the procedure. 
In turn, in chapter 227 an enumeration 
is made of the administrative decisions 
subject to judicial review. No such 
reference is found in the provisions re- 
garding old age assistance, aid to de- 
pendent children, or aid to the blind. 
With regard to general relief, however, 
the statute, referring to orders issued by 
the State Department of Public Welfare 
as a result of hearings, states that “such 
order shall be subject to review in the 
manner provided in chapter 227.” On 
the basis of these two arguments and in 
view of the judicial adage that omission 
in enumeration means exclusion, the 
Wisconsin State Department of Public 
Welfare has maintained the position that 
these administrative fair-hearing de- 
cisions are final and not subject to 
review. 


7 Wisconsin Statutes, sec. 49.50 (8). 


8 Tbid., c. 227. 9 Ibid., sec. 49.11 (7) (c). 


II. HEARING PROCEDURE 


A brief description of the Wisconsin 
hearing procedures and their relation- 
ship to the total administration of public 
assistance will serve as the background 
for the examination of the hearings them- 
selves. 

In Wisconsin the statutes provide, in 
conformity with the requirements of 
the Social Security Act, that fair hearings 
be made available to any claimant.’® A 
claimant is a person who falls into any 
one of the following categories: (1) a per- 
son who has applied for public assistance 
and is awaiting the agency’s decision; 
(2) a person who receives assistance but 
thinks that he receives less than the 
amount to which he is entitled; and (3) 
a person who has been denied assistance 
or whose payment has been discontinued. 
The request for hearing can be made 
orally or in written form. It can be ad- 
dressed to either the county or the state 
office and must merely indicate in some 
form or other that the claimant wants to 
“present his case to an authority other 
than the one with which he would 
routinely deal.’’* Otherwise, the re- 
quest is considered a complaint, and at- 
tempts to adjust it are made locally. 
(Complaints do not eliminate the right 
to a fair hearing regardless of their out- 
come.) In the event that a satisfactory 
settlement is not achieved through an 
adjustment by the local agency or an ex- 
planation by the local agency to the 
client,” the fair-hearing procedure is be- 
gun. The client has previously been in- 
formed by the local department of his 


10 Tbid., sec. 49.50 (8). 

1 State Department of Public Welfare, State of 
Wisconsin, State Manual, Rule No. 21, Sec. I, 
“Administration” (6-5—48). 

For uniformity’s sake the term “client” is 
used henceforth to denote either claimant or appli- 
cant or recipient or petitioner. 








right to a fair hearing, and his formal or 
informal request for one means that he 
wants to avail himself of this right. 

After the request is received by the 
state office, the client is sent two copies 
of the official form entitled ‘Petition of 
Review.” The filling-out of this form 
initiates the official review procedure. 
The county department is asked to in- 
form the district representative of the 
circumstances. He reviews the record 
and discusses the facts and circumstances 
with the local agency. He also discusses 
the matter with the client and with any 
other person having information which 
bears on the issue. The purpose of this 
activity, which is more or less in the na- 
ture of an investigation, is threefold: (1) 
the district representative may single out 
the contested factors in the issue for 
further investigation, in preparation of 
the fair hearing; (2) he may, on the basis 
of his findings, recommend to the county 
agency that an adjustment be made with 
the client; or (3) he may concur with the 
county agency’s decision. In the latter 
event it will be necessary to conduct the 
hearing. Should the county agency 
agree, however, to follow the district rep- 
resentative’s recommendation of an ad- 
justment, the issue can be disposed of 
without a hearing, provided that the 
client agrees in writing either to with- 
draw his petition or to have it dismissed. 
In the event that the client fails to agree, 
the proposed hearing will have to be held. 
During the period between the receipt of 
the hearing petition by the state depart- 
ment and the actual decision following 
the hearing, the county agency remains 
free to reach an agreement with the 
client. 

The hearings are informally conducted 
by a legal examiner from the state 
agency. They are attended by the client 
(and/or his representative) and such 
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county officials (including the district 
representative) as are concerned. The 
hearings are recorded, and, on the basis 
of the facts elicited during the hearing, 
the decision is made by the director of 
the Division of Public Assistance, by 
virtue of delegated authority from the 
director of the State Department of 
Public Welfare." 

The hearing decision is a decision de 
novo. It is based on facts and constitutes 
an administrative procedure, but it is 
not in any way an administrative review 
of the legality or illegality of the county 
agency’s action or the administrative 
correctness of its interpretation of the 
law. In other words, the state depart- 
ment makes its decision on the premise 
that the issue before it is to be decided 
as if the county agency’s action were 
nonexistent. It is in no way bound by the 
county action or limited in arriving at 
the decision by the facts available to the 
county. It can unearth new facts, use the 
old ones on which the county based the 
decision, or, in general, proceed in any 
direction that guarantees a fair illustra- 
tion of the question at issue." 

Structurally the hearing decision which 
is issued to all parties involved (county 
agency, client, district representative, 
county treasurer, when indicated, and 
director of public assistance) falls into 
four parts: (1) a preliminary recital 
detailing the circumstances involved; 
(2) the findings of fact identifying the 
factors which are pertinent to the case; 

13 For the official statement on ‘Fair Hearings,” 
see County Manual, Sec. III, chap. ix, ‘Fair Hear- 
ing and Appeal Procedure” (reissued 9-15-45), 
pp. 123-24. 

14 The legal basis for fair hearings is to be found 
in both the federal and the state statutes (Social 
Security Act, as amended, Titles I, IV, and X, and 
Wisconsin Statutes, Sec. 49.50 [8]). The details of 
the administrative procedure are set forth in State 


Manual, Rule No. 21, “Fair Hearings,” Sec. I, 
“Administration” (6-5—-18). 
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(3) the conclusion setting forth the legal 
consequences resulting from the facts; 
and (4) the order decreeing the action 
taken. 

In Wisconsin fair hearings have taken 
place since 1936. In the first four years of 
their existence, between 1936 and 1940, 
a proportionally greater number of 
hearings were filed than in the subse- 
quent years until 1946. The reasons given 
for the decline center around the fact 
that “more intensive field supervision 
and other methods of interpretation have 
tended to reduce controversy since 
1940.5 The reasons for the upward 
trend since 1946 and especially for the 
increase in hearing petitions in recent 
months are difficult to assay. Fluctua- 
tions in employment, the return to 
peacetime production, demobilization 
and the discontinuation of service allot- 
ments, inflationary trends and rise in 
the cost of living, and other forces of 
stress may be some of the factors in- 
volved. The study of fluctuations of the 
number of fair-hearing petitions over 
given periods and their relation to social 
and economic factors would in itself con- 
stitute a fertile field for basic investiga- 
tion and perhaps furnish one of the de- 
vices to relate public assistance stand- 
ards flexibly to existing social and eco- 
nomic conditions. , 

From 1936 through 1948, 2,673 peti- 
tions for review have been filed with the 
Division of Public Assistance. Of these, 
1,996 were from old age assistance, 490 
aid to dependent children, 126 aid to the 
blind, and 61 aid to disabled petitioners. 
Since 1941, 39 per cent of the petitions 
did not come to a formal hearing owing 
to voluntary prehearing adjustments 


5 Wisconsin State Department of Public Wel- 
fare, Division of Public Assistance, Development of 
Public Assistance Programs in Wisconsin and Their 
Administration, 1848-1948 (March 15, 1948), p. 8. 
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made by county agencies or by voluntary 

withdrawal of the petitioner. Of the 950 
hearings since 1941, 47 per cent resulted 
in some adjustment being made in favor 
of the petitioner, 41 per cent resulted in 
the county’s decision being sustained, 
and 12 per cent were voluntarily with- 
drawn. Only 34, or 3.6 per cent, required 
issuance of mandatory orders upon the 
county.” 

One aspect which makes the fair- 
hearing administration in Wisconsin 
probably unique is that the same fair- 
hearing machinery, which is available 
for old age assistance, aid to the blind, 
and aid to dependent children, is applied 
also to the program of aid to totally and 
permanently disabled persons. This pro- 
gram, which was inaugurated in August, 
1945,7” does not benefit from federal par- 
ticipation, is a small program, and the 
law limits the maximum amount of the 
cash grant to eighty dollars. 

The main condition of eligibility is 
total and p-rmanent disability, essential- 
ly a medical concept, and therefore de- 
termined by medical authorities. It is to 
be construed as disability in the physical 
realm. In addition, an applicant must 
not be eligible for any of the Social Secu- 
rity categories, must be a citizen, and 
must be a resident of the state for at 
least a year prior to the time of applica- 
tion. He must not be an inmate of a pub- 
lic institution or have legally responsible 
relatives able to support him. The value 

16 Of the total number of g50 petitions for review 
received between 1941 and 1948, 581 were disposed 
of by hearings and 369 without a hearing. Of the 
581 petitions which were heard, 388, being sus- 
tained, were settled by the county; in 159 cases the 
county adjusted the claim; and in 34 instances the 
county was ordered to make an adjustment. Of the 
369 petitions which were disposed of without hear- 
ing, 117 resulted in a voluntary withdrawal and 


252 were adjusted by the county (data adapted 
from ibid., Table 26). 


11 Wisconsin Laws of 1945, c. 578. 











of his property, real or personal, must not 
exceed $1,000, which is considered a re- 
serve to provide for burial, terminal ill- 
ness, or emergency expenses. In the ad- 
ministration of the program the state 
plays a more active role than in the 
Social Security aids. The county merely 
obtains and forwards to the state depart- 
ment a medical report from a licensed 
physician on the condition of the appli- 
cant. The state department has the final 
responsibility after review of the county 
medical report by a medical consultant 
to determine the eligibility. The narrow- 
ness of the statute and its strict interpre- 
tation in the administration of the pro- 
gram have led to the exclusion of such 
cases where the disability is primarily 
mental in causation or where the dis- 
ability, while physical, has not yet suf- 
ficiently progressed to make the patient, 
still being ambulatory, require ‘“‘constant 
and continuous care.’”’ The financing of 
the program is undertaken jointly by the 
state and the counties, with each bearing 
one-half the cost. 

This program alleviates, to an extent, 
the fate of that portion of the population 
which without it would have to resort to 
general relief. However, a broadening of 
the eligibility requirements to include 
mental as well as physical illness and to 
extend it also to partially disabled 
would, according to estimates, make it 
available to between five and seven thou- 
sand persons."* This is not the object of 
the program at present, however, and its 
stringent eligibility requirements have 
indeed held the number of applicants 
down, as shown by the fact that in 1948 
only 690 had received this form of 
assistance.’ 


8 Development of Public Assistance Programs in 
Wisconsin and Their Administration, p. 45. 


19In the course of 1948 in Wisconsin, 54,977 
persons were receiving OAA, 10,616 ADC, 1,470 AB, 
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III. A STUDY OF FAIR HEARINGS IN 
WISCONSIN IN 1948 


The federal insistence on state plans 
for fair hearings spelled the death knell 
to discretionary administration of public 
assistance. At first, however, there was 
no related experience which could serve 
as a guidepost to the new program of 
fair hearings. Therefore, the federal gov- 
ernment began, after the several states 
had acquired a certain backlog of ex- 
perience, to be concerned with an exam- 
ination of that experience. In a series of 
quarterly publications entitled at present 
Hearings in Public Assistance (previous- 
ly called Hearing Decisions in Public As- 
sistance), beginning in January, 1947, the 
Bureau of Public Assistance of the Fed- 
eral Security Administration is striving 
to provide “‘a medium of exchange of ex- 
perience between state agencies, and to 
make available illustrative material for 
purposes of staff training.’’° 

In general, these publications have 
served to reproduce hearings, to examine 
the staff participation in the preparation 
of hearings, to acquaint the reader with 
the pertinent literature on hearings, to 
make available the various procedures 
followed by the states in conducting 
hearings, and to analyze the state-local 
administrative relationships as well as 
the effectiveness of the hearing procedure 
in maintaining or procuring the client’s 
right to assistance. 

This approach should in time provide 
the raw materials from which criteria for 
standards can be extracted or which can 


and 690 Aid to the Disabled. The average money 
payment per case, exclusive of outlays for hospital 
and other medical care, burials, and administrative 
expenses, was $38.27 for OAA, $88.14 per family 
on ADC, $40.58 for AB, and $58.42 for Aid to the 
Disabled. 


20 Hearings in Public Assistance, Vol. III, No. 4 
(October, 1949), Foreword. 
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be distilled into directives as well as sug- 
gested policies and procedures for the 
several states. This approach is based on 
data made available by the states to the 
Bureau of Public Assistance in the form 
of descriptive material on the state plans, 
statistical information, and an examina- 
tion of the actual practice by the 
Bureau’s review staff. 

An additional method of determining 
the nature of fair hearings would be the 
detailed and systematic examination of 
fair-hearing issues and decisions in each 
state. The advantage of this approach 
lies in the fact that such data will not re- 
flect merely fair-hearing practices but 
will relate these practices to the over-all 
administrative picture in the state pro- 
gram of which they are an integral part. 

A beginning in this direction has been 
made by the present survey of fair hear- 
ings in Wisconsin. The underlying as- 
sumption behind this survey is that a 
study of fair hearings would in some way 
reflect characteristic problems, reveal 
policy needs, and give clues for the im- 
provement of agency administration. In 
other words, the hypothesis for this 
study is that it would provide some in- 
sight into the basic problem in all ad- 
ministrative process—the adaptation of 
policies to changing social needs.” . 

2*The fair hearings studied were those that 
occurred during the calendar year 1948. The writer 
had access to the hearing decisions and to the tran- 
scripts of hearings. He perused the statistics kept 
for the purposes of the state administration as well 
as those made available to the Bureau of Public 
Assistance. He also used the pertinent federal and 
state statutes, departmental rules, pertinent por- 
tions of the State Manual and the County Manual, 
the general literature on the subject, and several 
judicial decisions. In addition, the writer had the 
benefit of the interest which the staff showed in his 
endeavor and greatly profited from a number of 
individual conferences with several members of the 
staff. Special acknowledgment should be made to 
Dr. George M. Keith, director of the Division of 


Public Assistance, Wisconsin State Department of 
Public Welfare, who authorized the study and sus- 


A. METHOD OF STUDY 


The approach of this study is to ex- 
amine the hearing decision in terms of its 
usefulness as an administrative tool. 
Specifically, the following questions are 
raised: 

1. Can the hearing decisions be used to evalu- 
ate and test administrative procedure? 

2. Do enough similarities occur in hearing de- 
cisions and in the issues leading to hearings 
to warrant their utilization as policy-making 
devices? 


In order to answer these questions, a 
twofold examination was made of all 
hearings held in 1948. First, they were 
examined statistically to determine their 
distribution by categories and by type of 
action taken by both county and state. 
Second, hearing issues were classified 
and studied in relation to the administra- 
tive procedures and social policies which 
they reflect. 


B. STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 


During the year 1948 a total of 146 
cases were received for hearings, and 131 
of these were disposed of, 82 by hearing 
and 49 without hearing. The largest pro- 
portion of all petitions received (68 per 
cent) falls into the category of old age as- 
sistance. The next largest group is com- 
posed of aid to dependent children cases, 
which make up 17 per cent of the total; 
it is followed by aid to the disabled 
group, representing 14 per cent of all 
cases. The smallest group falls into the 
aid to the blind category and represents 
only slightly more than 1 per cent. 

A breakdown of these figures by peti- 
tions emanating from the counties of the 
state does not yield any significant find- 
ings. While it is true that more clients 


tained it through his continued interest, and to 
Mr. Frank D. Fosgate, formerly senior examiner, 
Division of Public Assistance, and his staff, who 
gave generously of their time and experience. 
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petitioned for a fair hearing from certain 
counties of the state consistently during 
the first and second half of 1948, the data 
are too inconclusive to warrant any find- 
ings except that these counties are more 
populous than others and also that, ow- 
ing to regional economic factors, a higher 
proportion of the population is receiving 
public assistance than in other counties. 

Over 37 per cent of the petitions were 
disposed of without hearing. This might 
prove the efficacy of the efforts made 
among the county, the client, and the 
district supervisor to reach an agree- 
ment. The client’s right is in no case 
jeopardized, for, if at a later date he 
should consider himself aggrieved by 
such an agreement or wish to reconsider 
his withdrawal, he is still eligible to file 
a petition for a fair hearing. 

Further, it is noteworthy that, in by 
far the largest proportion of the cases 
which come to a hearing, the county was 
sustained (52 cases, or over 63 per cent). 
In 22 cases (27 per cent) the use of the 
fair-hearing machinery resulted in an 
adjustment of the controversy by the 
county in the client’s favor. Only in 4 
cases (5 per cent) did the state return the 
case to the county agency for reconsider- 
ation (a step tantamount to urging the 
county to re-evaluate the facts having 
led to its decision). Two of these cases 
involved OAA grants and one each an 
ADC and AD grant. Equally seldom 
did the state choose to supersede the 
county authority and order the treasurer 
of the county to issue the grant (4 cases, 
or 5 per cent). Three of these cases be- 
longed in the ADC category, and one was 
an OAA case. 

In all categories there were 52 de- 
cisions in which the county was sus- 
tained. Thirty-three, or 63 per cent of 
those, belonged in the OAA category; 
13, Or 25 per cent, were AD cases; and 6, 


or 12 per cent, ADC cases. In the group 
of 22 cases where the county agreed to 
adjust the grant, the bulk of the cases, 
16, or 73 per cent, were OAA grants; 4, 
or 18 per cent, involved ADC grants; 
and 2, or 9 per cent, AD ones.” 

It should be noted that in the year 
under consideration, no case of aid to the 
blind was involved. Further, it appears 
that the one category showing the high- 
est percentage of cases where the county 
was sustained is the AD category (13 out 
of 16 cases or slightly above 88 per cent 
of the total). In the OAA program the 
county was sustained in 33 cases, or 63 
per cent, and in ADC in 6 cases, or 43 
per cent. This high percentage of in- 
stances where the county was sustained 
permits the conclusion that the county 
administration is, to a large extent, in 
keeping with the law and in accord with 
the administrative rules suggested by the 
state. The request for hearings, however, 
seems to indicate that the clients who do 
not consider their needs met under the 
present regulations hope to obtain re- 
dress from the hearing, whereas in real- 
ity improved legislation might be a more 
effective answer and further reduce the 
request for hearings. A more solid basis 
for such a conclusion may be found, how- 
ever, if similar comparisons are made 
periodically and if ways can be found to 
relate these numerical data to current 
economic and social circumstances. 
There are at least a few facts available 
which bear out the hypothesis that the 
number of petitions for review increases 
in periods of economic stress. Compara- 
tive analysis of hearing figures may in- 
deed furnish indications of the need for 

2 The county actions giving rise to the hearing 
petition can be classified as follows: In 50 cases the 
cause was denial of the grant; in 20 instances, in- 
sufficiency; and in 12 cases, discontinuance of the 


grant. OAA recipients provided the majority of the 
petitioners (52 out of 82). 
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re-examination of programs in terms of 
their adequacy during inflationary 
periods. 

A look at the rate of hearings per 1,000 
recipients in each category may also be of 
some significance. A comparison of the 
rate for total number of hearings held 
(1.2) with the corresponding rate in OAA 
(0.95) and in ADC (1.32) shows that the 
rate of old age recipients petitioning for 
a hearing is smaller, whereas in ADC it is 
higher.?3 The higher than average num- 
ber of ADC is not easy to explain. In part 
it may be due to the fact that in ADC the 
grant goes to a family rather than to one 
person, as it frequently does in OAA. In 
a family the amounts spent for fuel, 
laundry, gas and light, and medical care 
are variable and may require frequent 
adjustment. Furthermore, the food al- 
lowance, usually relatively stable in the 
other grants, is also subject to fluctua- 
tions because of the fact that age in- 
creases of the children may place them 
into a higher food-allowance category. 
In the ADC program in Wisconsin the 
amount of the grant is determined by 
the clients’ needs, as set forth in the 
standard budget. In other words, there 
is no legally stipulated maximum beyond 
which the ADC grant may not go.”4 

The lower rate in OAA is perhaps due 
to the fact that the OAA grants usually 
only affect one person who, if living with 

23 The rate for AD has not been included here 
because it is statistically invalid in view of the fact 


that the total AD population of 690 is smaller than 
the number (1,000) on which the rate is based. 

24A standard budget is recommended by the 
state to the counties, and detailed instructions 
about its computation are contained in County 
Manual, Sec. ITI, ‘Service to Clients.” Chapter iii 
of this section lists the items which should be in- 
cluded in the budget and sets forth the policies and 
rules which are to be followed in the determination 
of budgetary needs. The State Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare has repeatedly made use of the standard 
budget, as part of the hearing, in order to determine 
the adequacy of grants. 


relatives, may make ends meet more 
readily than would a family on ADC. 

In the AD program almost all the 
hearing petitions received actually ended 
up in hearings (16), and only a compara- 
tively small number of hearing petitions 
in the AD program was adjusted prior 
to the hearings (4, or 25 per cent). On the 
other hand, in the AB program all the 
controversies were disposed of without 
hearing (2). The next highest proportion 
of controversies settled without hearing 
is furnished by the OAA program (35, or 
40 per cent). This is followed by the ADC 
program, where the proportion is 36 per 
cent. The average proportion of adjust- 
ment without hearing is 37 per cent (8). 

The reasons for the high rate of hear- 
ings in the AD program have already 
been given. The small number of con- 
troversies in the AB program would 
indicate the adequacy of this program, 
from the point of view both of the county 
administration and of the client. The 
sizable number of adjustments without 
hearing in the ADC and OAA programs 
seems to reveal the effectiveness of both 
the county agency’s and the state 
administration’s prehearing activities 
through the use of the district super- 
visor. 


C. ISSUES IN FAIR-HEARING DECISIONS 


An examination of the issues in fair 
hearings will yield further information 
about the program, especially if they are 
considered in relation to the type of 
action taken by the county and in rela- 
tion to the decision made by the state.*5 
An analysis of the many issues involved 
in these 82 hearings caused them to be 
grouped into the following major six 
classifications: (a) real property transfer; 

35 See Table 1 for breakdown into public assist- 


ance categories, hearing issues, county action, and 
state decisions. 
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(6) resources; (c) residence; (d) need; (e) 
type of disability; and (f) degree of dis- 
ability. 


I. OLD AGE ASSISTANCE 


By far the most important hearing 
issue in OAA was caused by transfer of 
real property. Twenty-six, or 50 per cent, 
of the 52 hearing decisions in OAA fall 
into this category. Next in importance is 
the issue of resources, constituting 16 
cases, or 31 per cent of the total. The 
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question of need had to be answered in 
7 cases, constituting 13 per cent of the 
total. The issue involving residence oc- 
curred in only 3 cases, or 6 per cent of the 
total. 

a) Transfer of real property.—The 
main source of controversy was transfer 
of real property. The nature of the diffi- 
culty is best explained by a look at the 
statutes. 

The statutes provide that ownership of 
property valued at more than $5,000 










































































TABLE 1 
PRINCIPAL ISSUES, COUNTY ACTION, AND STATE DECISION BY PROGRAM 
County AcTIon DECISION 
PrincipAL Issue IN HEARING 
Total Denial | Discont. | Insuff. Sust. Remand | Adjust. | Mandat. 
Old Age Assistance 

Real-property transfer...... 26 (Malt (em otecig) Cees 22 I 2 I 
MOUND S50. nce 4 Sak 16 7 7 8 Five akon mets 
SEPEMIOOR Sos a5 055-0 oh bea 3 TN Cees ped (ee CBI! sadarngtae iP Sear 
"Hae RRA ent ° 7 ae Spee 6 Re Stereos a emer eee 
RRP RMMMIE GY. 2's c0s0'c,0 Aisioie 20 5. Abie Sake STN [RL ars « oh RiReE Ts Pa [bt ofeteie Wie a he Caramiecend yoni sid bude’ aera 
ISS TET REARS PR EN CS (ON SOE [ARSE Glu | Oceana Aare ai eine eRenN Ai aeie te nNR 

ic). Sead as aie Le 52 33 13 33 2 16 I 

Aid to Dependent Children 

ce SU AL aa (enema Ryaeeraseenes Dieueyerere . rem: tee nr | ema ee eae aee | Wayannemee | ie <2 or ees 

ee SO Aerie 6 2 I Ba eect es I 2 
a Oe Serer z ee I Ss) rates i AG ey eee 1 ed PR | ee Se 
oS See eae 3 BRP. cisntran 2 Cee eee | Peer rne 
ee Soe e LE SR CSO. Wesel Ct Swick yclos tc ot ele ave ce Coles vocaa che netaea toot eae. 

Degree of disability........ 4 I 2 © PGA d 2 I 

<I ae 14 5 5 6 I 4 3 

Aid to the Disabled 

ON OE ETS RD NA | CMP CO [RUMMY keer sae aed (« AR ae | (MP | Dee BRO (Sees a 
lS Ar ce 2 > ae ears I Mig Ti dbeie ara end : pe cere ee 
MRO a Oe Rh NUT a oA KI SHOE DME Gs atom needs spall ie manatee les iow palaces eae ale as aaciss 
er ee I ey eae Spe eat Bay isco ceea pte eaahe rc ae es 
Type of disability.......... 5 (ite: | ase aaah (teat) esa ean Merger ite’ aces SA ars 
Degree of disability........ 8 5 I 6 I Hees ae 
BIRR: oct 5 he eee 16 12 2 13 I Bh. aes 
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shall render the client ineligible for 
OAA.” Furthermore, a lien is attached 
to real property, making it possible for 
the state and county to recover in toto 
or in part any expenses incurred for 
OAA. The lien is not enforced against the 
property while occupied by the client, his 
wife, his minor children, or physically 
or mentally incapacitated adult chil- 
dren.” As a result of these provisions fre- 
quently questions arise as to whether 
OAA applicants have divested them- 
selves of their real property prior to ap- 
plication in order to escape the lien pro- 
visions of the law. For instance, transfers 
of property are known to have taken 
place to close relatives, such as children, 
with or without support agreement, and 
sometimes for a nominal or small con- 
sideration.”® In view of the frequency of 
such hearings a test of the nature of the 
real-property transfer was developed 
through an opinion of the attorney-gen- 
eral. The test aims to clarify whether or 
not the transfer was bona fide. It consists 
of a five-fold determination: (1) there 
must be transfer of a substantial equity, 
(2) in the absence of adequate or present 
consideration, (3) to a close relative, 
(4) without duress, and (5) the transfer 
must have taken place “in proximity”’ to 
the application.”® Any transfer meeting 
these five criteria cannot be considered 
to have taken place in good faith. With 
the aid of this test the State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare has been able to 
determine whether the transfer was de- 
signed to circumvent the lien provisions. 
The state has held consistently that 


26 Wisconsin Statutes, sec. 49.23 (2). 
37 Tbid., sec. 49.26. 


28 For a thorough report on this question see 
Charles F. Story, “Appeals in OAA in a Middle 
Western State Involving Questions of Property,’ 
Social Service Review, XX (March, 1946), 55-70. 


29 28 Opinions Attorney-General 234. 


transfer to children in lieu of payment for 
support (present, past, or future) or with 
a support agreement (which later could 
not be executed in view of changed eco- 
nomic circumstance of the children) 
would not be sanctioned, because sup- 
port on the part of children was graiui- 
tous and in performance of their moral 
and legal obligations. Frequently the 
county was sustained ‘“‘without preju- 
dice to the right of the applicant to re- 
apply,’”’ which means that after certain 
suggested changes in the property ar- 
rangement—for instance, a retransfer to 
the former owner—the latter could be- 
come eligible for OAA with the lien 
provisions intact. The legal construct 
under which this test operates is that 
the public assistance agency is to be 
considered a creditor and the lien a 
resource. 

In a number of instances the state 
held that, although real property was 
transferred to close relatives, the test of 
proximity of transfer and OAA applica- 
tion was not met, since the period elaps- 
ing between the date of the transfer and 
the date of the application amounted to 
several years. Therefore, it was reason- 
able to assume the good faith of the 
applicant (Cases Nos. 2515, 2518, 2504). 

An example of a real-property transfer 
in contravention of the lien provision is 
the case of the applicant who in January, 
1948, transferred his property to a re- 
ligious organization without adequate 
consideration and applied for OAA the 
following month. The state sustained the 
county agency in finding him ineligible 
but suggested that the ineligibility could 
be purged by retransfer of the property 
to the applicant (Case No. 2562). 

An example of the intricacies of the 
issues and, incidentally, of the sometimes 
considerable difficulties in both inter- 
preting and administering the legal pro- 
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visions related to the lien is offered in the 
following instance (Case No. 2588). A 
first transfer of real property took place 
in 1945 to the client’s stepson. It con- 
tained a support agreement which was 
kept. Another transfer occurred in 1947, 
when a quit-claim was issued releasing 
him from the support agreement. The 
client’s subsequent application for OAA 
was denied. The county took the position 
that this transfer did not release the 
buyer from the support agreement. The 
state sustained the county on the 
grounds that equity was transferred by 
the release of the support agreement, an 
act which in keeping with 25 Opinions 
Attorney-General 205 is deemed in con- 
travention of the lien provisions. 

Other cases are clear-cut instances of 
attempts to avoid the lien provisions. 
For instance, in one case, title of real 
property assessed at $5,000 was trans- 
ferred for $1.00 to the applicant’s sons 
(Case No. 2496). In a similar instance a 
piece of land, assessed at $200, was trans- 
ferred to a daughter for $1.00 (Case No. 
2493). In another a man of sixty-four 
transferred his real property to his son 
without any written agreement and ap- 
plied for OAA less than a year later, 
upon reaching the age of sixty-five. In 
these instances it was evident that the 
transfer was arranged for the purpose of 
circumventing the lien provisions; and 
the state, in applying and interpreting 
the law, usually sustained the county 
agency. 

The large number of hearings caused 
by the existing lien provisions would lead 
to the surmise that in the predominantly 
rural areas where these hearings origi- 
nated there is a good deal of conviction 
on the part of the farmers that their land 
should remain unencumbered and that 
their old age should be provided for in 
the same way as that of city dwellers in 


need, namely, from public funds. This 
raises a question of social policy, and one 
may indeed wonder whether the exist- 
ence of the lien provisions does not in 
effect discriminate against the rural 
dweller whose lifework may have con- 
sisted in acquiring and maintaining a 
farm, whereas the urban dweller is pri- 
marily a wage or salary recipient and un- 
likely to have acquired any real property 
or savings. There seems to be some evi- 
dence in favor of this hypothesis fur- 
nished, on the one hand, by the tenacious 
efforts made by many potential OAA re- 
cipients to protect their real holdings 
and, on the other, by the fact that in 
1948, when the median family income in 
the United States increased over that of 
the preceding year by about 10 per cent 
and rose to $3,320, nearly one-third of 
the nation’s 50.4 million “spending 
units” overspent their income and 6 per 
cent had no savings at all.3° 

Further study, especially relating to 
distribution of urban and rural OAA re- 
cipients in Wisconsin, would probably 
throw more light on the issue and deter- 
mine whether there is discrimination 
against the rural dweller. 

In most of these cases involving re- 
sources the county was upheld or the 
controversy was voluntarily adjusted by 
the county. In general, the frequency of 
these cases seems to be an indication of 
the need to examine them further, per- 
haps with the aim of determining a policy 
which does justice to the problem. Case 
illustrations seem to bear out this as- 
sumption. For instance, a hearing was 
necessary to determine whether old age 
and survivors insurance benefits which 
on the basis of the standard budget fell 


30 “Survey of Consumer Finances,” Part III: 
“Distribution of Consumer Income in 1948,” Federal 
Reserve Bulletin, July, 1949, p. 788; and Part VIII: 
“Distribution of Consumer Saving in 1948,” ibid., 
January, 1950, p. 17. 
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below the needs of a husband and wife, 
both eligible for OAA, should be supple- 
mented by OAA. In another case, the 
hearing decision authorized an OAA 
grant to supply a father with “‘out-of- 
pocket money”’ (for food, clothing, per- 
sonal items), while the son and daughter- 
in-law offer shelter. A most interesting 
and perhaps precedent-creating case was 
heard when a county had denied OAA 
to an applicant on the grounds that a son 
who was living in Michigan was a re- 
source. The hearing disclosed that the 
applicant “preferred living in her home 
community and that the family circum- 
stances of the son did not afford a rea- 
sonably available resource” (Case No. 
2568). The county agency accepted this 
reasoning and agreed to issue the grant. 

An intricate situation involving both 
actual and potential resources is the case 
of a husband who allocated his railroad 
retirement benefits to his dependent wife, 
who was less than sixty-five years old. 
When the wife reached the age of sixty- 
five, the husband’s OAA was discon- 
tinued, but the wife refused to apply for 
OAA because of the lien provisions, 
which would affect her property. The 
state sustained the county in holding 
that the wife’s eligibility for OAA did 
constitute a resource in the meaning of 
the law. In support of this interpretation, 
the state invoked the Federal Social 
Security Act. They also drew an analogy 
from the AD statute, which provides 
that AD is available only to an applicant 
“who is more than 17 and less than 65 
years of age” (Case No. 2531). 

An issue of social policy is also con- 
tained in the following case. An OAA re- 
cipient was refused a raise in his grant on 
the grounds that the earnings of his son- 
in-law and daughter, with whom he was 
living and who partially supported him, 

31 Wisconsin Statutes, sec. 49.61 (2) (a). 


were meeting the budgetary needs of the 
family. The question to be considered is 
whether the adequacy of a family’s in- 
come which contributes to the support of 
a member should be determined in terms 
of relief standards. This would mean, 
since the standard budget assumes a 
minimum subsistence level, that the con- 
tributing members of the family are 
penalized by virtue of their very con- 
tribution and have to adopt lower stand- 
ards of living (Case No. 2587). 

b) Need.—An analysis of the cases in- 
volving need reveals that an issue arose 
frequently from budgetary needs which 
developed after eligibility had been certi- 
fied but were not included in the initial 
grant. The hearing in those instances 
merely consisted of determining whether 
or not the particular request was allow- 
able within the provisions of the stand- 
ard budget. 

Another cause for hearings based on 
need was the variation of medical ex- 
penses from one month to another. If a 
set amount was initially allowed for 
medical care or if medical care was paid 
for by the client but not allowed in his 
budget, inadequacy would result. 

The comparatively uncontroversial 
nature of these cases is attested by the 
fact that, once the state agency had 
determined the facts of the issue, the 
counties voluntarily adjusted the grants 
in most instances. 

c) Residence——Another situation re- 
flects the intracacies and complications 
caused by residence provisions. An ap- 
plicant was denied OAA in one county 
because he was not a resident of the 
county where he applied. This county de- 
cision was upheld by virtue of section 
49.27 of the Wisconsin Statutes, which 
provides that “an applicant for OAA 
shall file his application ... with the 
county in which he resides.’’ This ap- 
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plicant had residence in one county and 
received general assistance and later 
OAA in another. He was committed by 
the court to the county home of a third 
county, since the county home of his 
county of residence had been destroyed 
by fire. The county home in the county 
where he was committed had been leased 
to a private individual who was paid for 
this applicant’s care by his county of 
residence. He applied for OAA in the 
county where this privately leased home 
is located and was found ineligible. The 
county was sustained in the hearing de- 
cision on the grounds that the applicant 
having been committed by the court toa 
home in a different county was an invol- 
untary resident of this county and hence 
could not acquire residence there (Case 
No. 2547). 

Another case which shows the impact 
of old-fashioned residence laws is the one 
where the OAA application of an other- 
wise eligible person was denied because 
definite residence could not be estab- 
lished. The applicant, who lived near the 
Wisconsin-Minnesota border, had moved 
back and forth since August, 1946. Up to 
that time his residence in Wisconsin was 
unquestionable. In 1948 Minnesota had 
denied his application for OAA, and so 
did Wisconsin, for the Wisconsin statute 
requires continued residence ‘‘during the 
year immediately preceding the date of 
application. An applicant who has re- 
sided less than one year in Wisconsin 
may be granted OAA if the state from 
which he removed his residence to Wis- 
consin grants assistance to any resident 
of Wisconsin who has moved to such 
state and lived there less than one 
year.”? This type of reciprocity not 
being available in this case, the state had 
no alternative but to sustain the county’s 
action, which was in accordance with the 

32 Tbid., sec. 49.22 (2). 


law. Here, too, the hearings suggest a 
reconsideration of the social effectiveness 
of the pertinent legislation, and they can 
become a device to test not only the ad- 
ministrative procedure but also the wis- 
dom of the law. 


2. AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


In ADC the program issues giving 
rise to hearings are more evenly divided 
than in OAA. Six of the fourteen cases 
heard involved questions of resources, 
and four had to do with determination of 
the degree of disability. Only three re- 
lated to variations in needs caused by 
differing medical and fuel needs, a factor 
not infrequently encountered in a pro- 
gram involving family units and chil- 
dren. Only one case was concerned with 
a question of residence. 

a) Resources—The role of resources 
in the determination of ADC can be il- 
lustrated through the following case. A 
widow’s income from social insurance 
was at first supplemented by ADC. 
Later the ADC grant was decreased and 
then discontinued because the client was 
able to work and because her earnings 
more than covered her budgetary needs 
as long as she elected to work. This step 
was taken after the client had originally 
been allowed to work to reduce a debt 
caused by her husband’s illness and 
funeral. However, instead of being de- 
creased, the debt increased due to the 
client’s incurring expenses for the re- 
modeling of her house, the purchased 
furniture, etc. Here the ability to work 
is considered a resource. The state, in 
upholding the county, seems to consider 
it a sounder social policy for the mother 
to be outside the home and working. 
However, the thinking underlying the 
ADC program attaches greater impor- 
tance to the mother as a homemaker 
than as a provider. In view of the 
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mother’s stated preference for aid so as 
to be able to care for her children, it 
seems that in this case financial con- 
siderations overshadowed social ones. 
The mother’s ability to support herself 
and her children through her work 
should not obscure the fact that, in the 
spirit of ADC and hence as a matter of 
public social policy, the undoubted gain 
derived from self-maintenance is con- 
sidered less important than the social 
gain derived from maternal care (Case 
No. 2486). 

This latter point of view came close to 
being considered in another situation 
where the mother was presumbaly able 
to work. The family situation provided 
additional arguments in favor of the 
mother’s going to work to support her- 
self and the children, owing to the avail- 
ability of a grandmother who received 
OAA and a sister who received general 
relief. Nevertheless, the state ruled that 
the burden of the proof had to rest on 
the county agency and that it was in- 
cumbent upon it to show that the ab- 
sence of the mother from the home would 
not result in neglect of the child (Case 
No. 2480). 

Systematic examination of hearing de- 
cisions incorporating contradictory social 
points of view might lead both to clarifi- 
cation of official attitudes and to their 
implementation in a consistent fashion in 
policy decisions. 

Sometimes the question of resources is 
raised with regard to homesteads. The 
statutes are liberal in the matter, “the 
ownership of a homestead by a person 
having the care and custody of any de- 
pendent child shall not prevent the 
granting of aid if the cost of maintenance 
of said homestead does not exceed the 
rental which the family would be obliged 
to pay for living quarters.’’33 Consequent- 

33 Ibid., sec. 49.19 (4) (e). 


ly, the homestead is not to be considered 
as a resource which may be realized 
through sale of the property, and the 
state has consistently acted in accord- 
ance with this construction (Case No. 
2528). 

b) Degree of disability—Perhaps the 
most interesting issues coming up for 
review before the state are those relating 
to the degree of disability. This is under- 
standable in view of the statutes which 
provide that aid cannot be granted “to 
the mother or stepmother of a dependent 
child unless . . . [she is] the wife of a hus- 
band who is incapacitated for gainful 
work by mental and physical disability, 
likely to continue for at least three 
months in the opinion of a competent 
physician.’’34 

Usually the difficulty arises out of con- 
flicting interpretations of the incapacity 
and its degree. For instance, one county 
denied ADC on the grounds that on the 
basis of one physician’s testimony the 
husband was not totally disabled. This 
was contradicted by another physician 
who held him totally disabled. The state 
ruled that the county had misapplied the 
law, for it did not require total disability, 
and recommended acceptance of the ap- 
plication (Case No. 2539). 

In another similar situation the dis- 
trict attorney with the county’s consent 
turned to the state to determine again, in 
a sort of declaratory judgment, whether 
or not the client’s husband was in- 
capacitated in the meaning of the law. 
The state in a forward-looking decision 
took into consideration the man’s limited 
schooling and lack of skills and ruled that 
there was incapacitation (Case No. 
2536). The degree of disability required 
in terms of eligibility for ADC has been 
the subject of an attorney-general’s opin- 
ion the substance of which is that the 

34 Ibid., sec. 49.19 (4) (d). 
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husband’s incapacity must be sufficient 
to affect his ability properly to support 
his children.+ 

Mention should be made here of a 
practice of the state which, although ap- 
parently irrelevant to the issue, never- 
theless throws light on the state’s interest 
in bringing about through the fair-hear- 
ing device more effective administration. 
The state, several times in the cases of 
incapacity, suggested informally avenues 
through which improvement might be 
achieved, such as retraining, rehabilita- 
tion, referral to the State Board of Voca- 
tional and Adult Education, etc. No 
doubt these suggestions grew out of a 
realization that the granting of ADC did 
not terminate the state’s role in this par- 
ticular sphere and that on the level of the 
fair hearing, too, the state had a legiti- 
mate concern with the solution of social 
problems.* 

c) Need.—The problem of variable 
needs can be encountered especially in 
ADC where more than one member of 
the family is involved. This is especially 
true of such needs as laundry, medical 
care, and fuel. Unless budgets are ad- 
justed each month to meet these fluctua- 
tions or unless an average is computed, 
based on the budgetary variations noted 
over a period of months, there is likeli- 
hood that the ADC budgets fall short of 
being adequate. The state has in situa- 
tions of that nature suggested adjust- 
ments to the county, no doubt with the 
purpose of obviating the necessity of 
having to pass on such matters frequent- 
ly. The county’s agreement to make the 
adjustment might serve as an example 
for other counties to handle similar issues 
in a similar fashion (Case No. 2523). 

d) Residence.—An interesting issue of 


35 26 Opinions Attorney-General 289. 
36See the description of a similar practice in 
OAA, Case No. 2562, p. 199. 


residence entered into the consideration 
of an ADC application which was denied 
on the grounds that the county where the 
application was made was not respon- 
sible for the aid. There was also a sub- 
sidiary issue in the question whether the 
applicant was at all eligible for ADC. 
The hearing in this instance takes on 
special significance because it was re- 
quested as a sort of declaratory judgment 
by the district attorneys of both con- 
tending counties. 

The circumstances of the case are as 
follows: Two minor children were ordered 
by the Juvenile Court of County A to be 
placed ‘‘in suitable boarding homes’’ in 
County B, where they had residence, and 
County B was to pay for their mainte- 
nance and support. Subsequently the 
children were taken by order of the Juve- 
nile Court to the home of their sister in 
County C. The sister applied for aid to 
dependent children in a foster-home. The 
state held that she was eligible for such 
assistance and that the cost was charge- 
able to County B because court place- 
ment or court commitment to County C 
constituted involuntary residence for the 
children. Hence, the children, even 
though physically present, could not 
acquire residence in County C and retain 
their legal residence in County B.37 The 
state held that the two children were not 
voluntary residents of County C but re- 
tained their legal residence in County B 
and hence were charges of County B for 
purposes of public assistance (Case No. 
2541). 

37 Eligibility of the foster-mother for ADC is 
implied in Wisconsin Statutes, sec. 48.07 (6) (a), 
which provides that, “whenever a child is committed 
by the court to custody other than that of his par- 
ents and no provision is otherwise made by law for 
the support of such child, compensation for the 
care of such child, when approved by order of the 
court, shall be a charge upon the county, except in 


counties maintaining a home for dependent chil- 
dren.” 
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3. AID TO THE DISABLED 


This program by its very nature and 
limitations would produce many issues 
centering around the question of whether 
the disability was total and permanent. 
Eight out of the fourteen cases, or 50 per 
cent, fall in that category. In five cases, 
or 31 per cent, questions arose as to 
whether the disability was mental or 
physical. In two instances, or 23 per cent, 
a question arose as to resources, and only 
one case, or 6 per cent, related to the 
question of need. 

a) Degree of disability —The most fre- 
quent cause for a fair hearing arises out 
of the determination of the degree of dis- 
ability. The statute stipulates that the 
disability must be such as to require 
“constant and continuous care,’”’ which 
has to be attested by a physician whose 
“certification of disability shall be sub- 
ject to review by a panel of physicians 
advisory to the State Department of 
Public Welfare.”3* The state has in- 
terpreted the statute in such a way as to 
exclude nursing-home care, placement in 
a county or state institution, and any 
ability shown by the client, however 
small, to provide for himself even a 
modicum of care. For instance, the abil- 
ity to dress himself, or to walk, however 
painfully, in the house, or to move from 
bed to chair, or any residue of physical 
ability such as may exist in advanced 
multiple sclerosis, would be construed as 
indicating a need for less than constant 
and continuous care. The following ex- 
ample might illustrate the narrowness of 
the statute which has been closely fol- 
lowed in the fair-hearing decisions. AD 
was discontinued by the county for a 
man who was almost blind and was suf- 
fering from paraplegia and high blood 
pressure. The county was sustained on 


38 Wisconsin Statutes, sec. 49.61 (1) and (2) (g). 


the grounds that the care received by 
this man was not permanent nursing 
care, hence not of a constant and con- 
tinuous nature, and that his disability 
was neither total nor permanent because 
he was neither bedfast nor chair-bound 
(Case No. 44). In these instances the 
state frequently suggests, in an advisory 
capacity, general relief as a way out. It 
should be noted that, unless the county 
funds are inadequate or the client had 
not acquired residence in any county, 
the state does not share in the expense of 
the general-relief program. 

It is doubtful that the state adminis- 
tration, even if it were so inclined, could 
go much beyond the statute in alleviat- 
ing its requirements in view of the un- 
equivocal and explicit character of its 
language. The remedy seems to lie in 
a liberalization of the statute or, since 
this might place too large a burden upon 
the state’s finances, in the establishment 
of a fourth federal category, Aid to the 
Disabled. 

b) Type of disability—The question 
of the kind of disability, however, is not 
infrequently raised, owing to the lan- 
guage of the statute which provides ex- 
plicitly that the disability must not only 
be total and permanent but also physi- 
cal. The word “physically” occurs three 
times in the statute.3? This language of 
the statute gives rise to the question as to 
the nature of disabilities which are men- 
tal in origin but physical in their mani- 
festation. This had to be considered in 
connection with neurological disorders, 
such as epilepsy and multiple sclerosis, 
and in some instances also in relation to 
mental deficiency. The state is bound by 
the narrow wording and the specificity 
of the statute, which has not yet taken 
into consideration recent medical find- 
ings emphasizing the relationship be- 

39 [bid., sec. 49.61 (1) and sec. 49.61 (2) (g). 
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tween physical and emotional symptoms 
and leading toward an elimination of the 
somewhat artificial distinction between 
physical and mental causation. Conse- 
quently, the state has consistently ruled 
that an incapacity which is partly men- 
tal and not wholly physical does not fall 
within the meaning of the statute. In 
many of these rulings the state has used 
its informal advising prerogative and 
suggested referral to a mental hospital or 
a rehabilitative center for diagnosis and 
possible treatment. 

c) Resources—The issue of resources 
involves either the incomplete use of 
available funds or a question as to the 
existence and nonuse of funds for the 
support of the client. In the two cases be- 
fore the state, one resulted in sustaining 
the county and the other in an adjust- 
ment of the grant on the part of the 
county. In general, this is not an issue 
frequently encountered in connection 
with fair-hearing reviews of AD cases. 

d) Need.—An interesting issue relat- 
ing to whether or not the applicant for 
AD was in need of assistance was de- 
cided against him on the grounds that 
the combined income of his parents and 
brothers exceeded the relief budget. 
Here, again, a consideration of social 
policy similar to the one mentioned 
above in connection with an OAA case 
is involved (see Case No. 2587, p. 201). 

One may question the social gains de- 
rived from determining the ability of a 
self-maintaining family to support one 
of its members by measuring their in- 
come against that of a relief family, thus 
possibly reducing their standard of living 
to the subsistence level. The central prob- 
lem here, of course, is the larger and more 
basic question as to what is considered an 
adequate standard of public assistance 
and whether, in view of the fact that 
existing relief standards frequently are 
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below those of self-supporting families, 
the latter should be forced to accept a 
lower standard of living in order to avoid 
the public’s participation in the care of 
one of its members. 

This case would have been decided 
against the applicant anyhow because it 
involved an additional issue, namely, 
whether the disability was such as to re- 
quire “constant and continuous care.” 
The latter not being the case, the state’s 
decision was to uphold the county in its 
denial of AD (Case No. 51). 


IV. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The object of this study was to deter- 
mine whether fair-hearing decisions can 
be used to improve the administration of 
public assistance. More specifically its 
object was to see whether they can serve 
as indicators of needed administrative or 
legislative changes that would increase 
the clients’ chances of implementing 
their right to public assistance. 

After an examination of legal and ad- 
ministrative bases for fair hearings as 
well as the structure and scope of the 
fair-hearing apparatus, an attempt was 
made to analyze the fair hearings con- 
ducted in the state of Wisconsin during 
the calendar year 1948. 

The hearings in each public-assistance 
category were classified as to issues giv- 
ing rise to the hearings. The over-all 
statistical examination of the hearings 
was followed by a detailed analysis of 
each of the issues, category by category. 
Illustrative material revealed the social 
thinking which was brought to bear by 
both county and state on the solution of 
the problem. Following are the findings 
and recommendations of the study. 


A. GENERAL 


1. Hearings were held in all the social 
security categories except aid to the 
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blind, where the only two controversies 
arising during the year were settled prior 
to the hearing. Hearings were also held 
in the category of aid to the disabled, 
for which no federal reimbursement is 
received. 

2. A sizable number of cases (37 per 
cent of the total) were disposed of with- 
out hearing, even though petitions for 
hearings had already been filed. 

3. In the largest proportion of cases 
which came to a hearing (63 per cent of 
the total) the state’s decision was to sus- 
tain the county’s original action. 

4. The bulk of the hearings held (52 
out of 82) fell in the OAA category. 

5. Denial of the grant was the action 
by the county leading to hearings more 
frequently than any other (50 out of 82 
cases). 


B. OLD AGE ASSISTANCE 


1. The principal hearing issues were, 
in order of frequency, real-property 
transfer, resources, need, and residence. 

2. With regard to transfer of real 
property most decisions centered around 
the problem of determining whether the 
legal lien provisions had been circum- 
vented by the client. The frequency of 
this issue (26 out of 52 cases) and the 
similarity of the conditions surrounding 
the transfer of property and of the de- 
cisions, most of which sustain the county 
(22 out of 26) in denying the grant (23 
out of 26), suggest the need for recon- 
sideration of the legislation concerned 
with the lien. It is possible that the lien 
provisions discriminate against the rural 
client in favor of the city client, who by 
occupation and tradition is seldom in the 
position of having acquired real property. 

3. The issue of resources shows differ- 
ences of opinion between county and 
client as to what constitutes resources 
and the extent of resources. In a sizable 


number of cases (7 out of 16) the hearing 
decision resulted in a change of the grant 
by the county. This would indicate the 
advisability of clarification of existing 
policies. There seems to be a need also 
for the creation of policies tackling the 
problem of whether relatives should con- 
tribute in terms of their own standard of 
living or in terms of the agency’s budg- 
etary standard. 

4. The issue of need indicates that 
most hearings are caused by insufficiency 
of grant, which as a result of the hearing 
decision were later adjusted by the 
county (6 out of 7 cases). This points to 
the advisability of periodic reinvestiga- 
tion so as to take into account changed 
financial circumstances or budgetary 
needs not heretofore covered. 

5. The issue of residence, although it 
occurred in only three cases, shows the 
continued existence of obstacles to free 
movement from state to state. Move- 
ment within the state is not intended to 
be impeded, but the existing residence 
provisions cause hardships to clients if 
they delay issuance of the grant until the 
intercounty jurisdictional disputes are 
settled. This may indirectly constitute 
an obstacle to the freedom of movement. 
It appears that this problem is remedi- 
able only through legislative action. 


Cc. AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


1. The principal hearing issues were, 
in order of frequency, resources, degree 
of disability, need, and residence. 

2. The issue of resources affected 6 
out of the 14 cases and led to two manda- 
tory orders, three orders sustaining the 
courts, and one recommending an ad- 
justment. Apart from the determination 
of existing assets, controversies cen- 
tered around two questions: whether a 
mother’s ability to work should be con- 
sidered a resource and whether home- 
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steads should be considered assets. On 
the latter point both the law and the 
state administration seem clear and in 
accord, but interpretation to the coun- 
ties of both the law and its construction 
may be advisable, in order to avoid de- 
lays in the certification of clients whose 
homesteads are erroneously assumed to 
be convertible assets. In the other 
matter, the consideration of a mother’s 
ability to work as a resource, the clari- 
fication of the state’s point of view seems 
indicated so as to bring about a con- 
sistent implementation of the philosophy 
of ADC, which attaches more im- 
portance to the social gain derived from 
maternal care than to the gain derived 
from self-maintenance through work out- 
side the home. 

3. Degree of disability was an issue 
in four cases. The result of two decisions 
was that the county adjusted the grant, 
and one decision each led to a mandatory 
order and to an order sustaining the 
county. The nub of the controversies 
here is the varying degree of strictness 
with which a county may interpret in- 
capacity, especially since incapacity need 
be neither total nor physical. The concept 
of disability caused by an emotional, 
nonphysical disturbance and being of 
such a nature as to make gainful em- 
ployment impossible while in keeping 
with the law is nevertheless not always 
acceptable to the counties and may 
therefore require interpretation. It should 
be noted that the law actually makes a 
forward-looking and socially sound ad- 
ministration of ADC possible because it 
is sufficiently realistic to comprise within 
its provisions those frequently occurring 
causes of incapacity which are of a social 
and psychological and not of a physical 
nature. 

4. The issue of need led to only three 
hearings, two of which resulted in the 
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state sustaining the county and one in its 
ordering an adjustment of the grant. The 
difficulty arose mainly because in ADC 
families certain of the budgetary allow- 
ances for such items as fuel, laundry, 
medical care, and even food are subject 
to frequent fluctuations. Grievances can 
easily arise unless administrative meas- 
ures geared to frequent review of the 
budgets are designed to anticipate 
changed budgetary needs. 

5. Residence was the issue in one de- 
cision which ordered the matter re- 
manded to the county. This issue is 
actually not related to the nature of the 
ADC program but reflects the same prob- 
lem mentioned under OAA (5) (p. 207). 
It is the result of the existing legislation 
which may cause hardships to clients by 
delaying their eligibility determination 
and hence the issuance of their grant. 


D. AID TO THE DISABLED 


1. The principal hearing issues, in 
order of frequency, were degree of dis- 
ability, type of disability, resources, and 
need. 

2. Degree of disability which occurred 
in 8 cases out of the total 16 resulted in 
six orders sustaining the county, one re- 
manding the matter to the county, and 
one suggesting adjustment of the con- 
troversy. The controversy on this issue 
is the result of the explicitly restrictive 
language of the law and its strict and 
literal interpretation by the state so that 
the “constant and continuous care” 
criterion means actually not only total 
and permanent but also absolute disabil- 
ity, a situation tantamount to complete 
and irremediable helplessness. The un- 
questioned legislative intent to provide a 
measure of security to the disabled, 
which led to the creation of a pioneering 
program in a difficult and uncharted 
area, would perhaps be better served by 
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a liberalization of the act, including 
greater financial participation on the 
part of the state and/or by making use 
of the state’s experience with this prob- 
lem in strengthening the arguments in 
favor of a fourth federal category of Aid 
to the Disabled. 

3. Type of disability was an issue in 
five cases, all of which resulted in an 
order sustaining the county. The con- 
troversy is also related to the above- 
mentioned narrowness of the law and its 
strict interpretation which caused “‘phys- 
ical disability’’ to be construed as ex- 
cluding neurological, mental, and psy- 
chosomatic disorders. 

4. Resources became an issue in two 
instances, one leading to an order sus- 
taining the county and the other to one 
requesting an adjustment of the grant. 
The controversy is by its nature similar 
to the one mentioned above under B, 3, 
for OAA and involved the nonuse or in- 
complete use of available funds. 

5. Need occurred only once, and the 
county was sustained. The controversy 
resulted in the county’s applying relief 
standards to and combining the separate 
incomes of legally responsible relatives. 
The validity of such a practice from the 
point of view of sound social policy is 
questionable, and clarification of its point 
of view by the state as well as adequate 
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interpretation to the counties might fore- 
stall ‘pauperization” or drastic reduc- 
tion in living standards of self-sustaining 
families. 

On the basis of these specific findings 
it is now possible to give an answer to the 
two general questions raised in the be- 
ginning of this paper. Both questions, 
whether hearing decisions can be used to 
evaluate and test administrative pro- 
cedure and whether certain issues occur 
frequently enough to be utilized as 
policy-making devices, can be answered 
in the affirmative. 

Systematic and periodic collection, 
classification, and analysis of hearing de- 
cisions would seem to be a consistent way 
of forging hearing decisions into adminis- 
trative tools. They could then furnish 
the raw materials for new policies and 
rules and could serve as interpretative 
materials for state and county staffs, 
with the object of improving the ad- 
ministration of public assistance. They 
could also provide the evidence for the 
improvement of legislation and for the 
need to change practices and social 
policies which are contrary to the under- 
lying philosophy of the social security 
program. 
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MINISTRY OF NATIONAL INSURANCE: CENTRAL 
OFFICES, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 


R. MENDELSOHN 


HEN Great Britain’s revised 
National Insurance scheme 
commenced on July 5, 1948, a 


central office at Newcastle-on-Tyne was 
ready to operate. This office has three 
main functions: (1) it keeps a ledger rec- 
ord of the contributions and benefits of 
the 25,000,000 insured persons in the 
United Kingdom; (2) it supplies infor- 
mation to local National Insurance of- 
fices and local offices of the Ministry of 
Labour and National Service throughout 
Great Britain; and (3) it pays most of the 
long-term benefits under the National 
Insurance scheme—principally pensions 
and allowances under the Family Allow- 
ances scheme. 

The Newcastle office is a unique ex- 
periment in centralization, and it forms 
an integral part of the central organiza- 
tion of the Ministry of National Insur- 
ance, being located in Newcastle as part 
of the policy of scattering government 
departments and in order to take advan- 
tage of the relatively easy labor position 
in the Tyneside region, which was for- 
merly a depressed area. 

The site of sixty-four acres has been 
covered with one-story buildings, con- 
structed of brick and hollow tiles, de- 
signed for a life of approximately twenty 
years. An interesting light form of con- 
struction has been devised, which in- 
volves spurs of buildings running off cen- 
tral corridors of great length; the longest 
corridor is five hundred yards, and it is 
impossible to see from end to end of it. 
No attempt is made to level the site, and 
the corridors rise and dip with the con- 


tours of the land. So large an organiza- 
tion brings its own problems, notably 
those of transport; and special arrange- 
ments have been made for commencing 
and finishing times at off-periods for pub- 
lic transport, so that the 7,400 employees 
can be moved without undue strain. The 
whole of the buildings are linked by pub- 
lic-address systems, and senior officers 
can speak directly to every room; the 
system broadcasts bells at the time for 
ceasing work. 

Centralization at Newcastle was de- 
cided upon because of five factors: (1) the 
mobility of the British population, which 
would make it difficult to hold insurance 
accounts at local offices; (2) the problems 
which would arise in distributing infor- 
mation built up from the Approved So- 
ciety records to, say, three record offices 
in Wales, England, and Scotland; (3) the 
advantage of having one point from 
which duplication and overlapping could 
be controlled; (4) the possibility of ob- 
taining premises to suit the organization; 
and (5) ease of collection of statistics. 

It was decided that Newcastle should 
provide for a year-by-year insurance his- 
tory to be maintained throughout the in- 
sured person’s life. The record should be 
complementary to records of benefits 
paid centrally, such as pensions. 

The organization is headed by a con- 
troller, Mr. R. Hamilton Farrell. The 
work is organized into four main divi- 
sions: a Benefits Division, an Insurance 
Division, a Finance Division, and an Es- 
tablishments and Organization Division. 
The Benefits Division includes the Cen- 
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tral Pensions Branch and the Family Al- 
lowances Branch. The Central Pensions 
Branch maintains in payment widows’ 
and guardians’ benefits, which are dealt 
with at Newcastle, and old age pensions 
and retirement pensions, dealt with at 
Blackpool, but scheduled for transfer to 
Newcastle. There are also Unemploy- 
ment Insurance and Approved Society 
records (for England only) at Acton in 
London, dating from the old scheme; 
but this section is rapidly becoming 
moribund. The Family Allowances 
Branch looks after the payment of 
family allowances, which is a centralized 
function, and certain aspects of indus- 
trial injuries benefits, including indus- 
trial death benefits. 

The Family Allowances Branch was 
the first to be set up on the Newcastle 
site. All allowances are paid centrally. 
The local office takes no real action with 
regard to a family allowances claim be- 
yond receiving it and insuring that the 
forms are complete. Claims are consid- 
ered and allowances are payable from the 
central office. As an incidental matter, 
under the Family Allowances Branch 
there is a section for the issue of orders 
for industrial death benefit. Under the 
Family Allowances scheme a cash pay- 
ment of 5 shillings a week is made for 
each child in a family, except the elder or 
eldest, below certain age limits. Payment 
of the allowance depends, not upon con- 
tributions, but upon citizenship. The 
only tests are those of nationality and 
residence. Payment is made by means of 
order books sent out from the central 
office, which are renewed each year. The 
orders are cashed at the post office. The 
paid orders are assembled in batches by 
the central office of the general post of- 
fice, and their value ascertained. They 
are then sent to the National Insurance 
central office and are the basis of the bulk 


payment made by the Ministry of Na- 
tional Insurance to the post office. 

The Insurance Division is the largest 
administrative unit, containing over four 
thousand officers. It has two sections, the 
Records Branch and the Contributions 
and Prosecutions Branch. The Records 
Branch, containing 3,700 persons, deals 
with insurance records, maintaining a 
consecutive record of the insured person 
throughout his life. The Contributions 
and Prosecutions Branch, with three 
hundred and fifty persons, deals with 
what are referred to as “considerative”’ 
matters, including general contribution 
questions, reciprocal arrangements with 
foreign countries, persons abroad (who 
are in certain circumstances eligible for 
benefit), lost and destroyed cards, and 
prosecutions for various offenses arising 
under the act. The work in this section is 
much more intricate and requires indi- 
vidual judgment. 

The Records Branch may be described 
as the contribution authority, and the 
local office as the benefit authority, i.e., 
the local office pays the bulk of the bene- 
fits, obtaining from the Records Branch 
the records upon which the local insur- 
ance officer makes his decision whether to 
authorize payments. The ordinary meth- 
od of obtaining authority is to send up a 
shuttle card asking for up-to-date details 
of the insured person’s contribution rec- 
ord. The local office can only pay benefit 
on the basis of an authenticated state- 
ment from the Records Branch though 
they may pay provisional benefit in cer- 
tain circumstances. To avoid fraud, an 
authenticating stamp is placed on the 
shuttle card and the numbering of the 
stamp is varied at random. The Records 
Branch is told by the local office once 
each year (by means of a punched card) 
of excusals of contribution arising by 
reason of benefit payments for sickness. 
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Credits for unemployment are recorded 
weekly on the contribution card itself at 
employment exchanges. These are noted 
on the ledger sheets, the object being to 
give a complete cover of either insurance 
stamps or credits for every week of work- 
ing life. 

These are the two largest divisions. 
The Finance Division, which has New- 
castle and Blackpool branches, deals 
with the audit of awards of pensions and 
family allowances and controls the stocks 
and issues of the relative “order books” 
by which payment is made. It also ex- 
amines and collates the accounts of the 
Ministry’s local offices and pays all 
monthly paid staff in England. In these 
operations machines are largely em- 
ployed. 

The Establishments and Organization 
Division, which also has Newcastle and 
Blackpool branches, deals with all staff 
and accommodation matters, printing, 
and stationery. Within this division falls 
staff training, which is a very active sec- 
tion. The officers of the Staff Training 
Section do not, however, deal with man- 
ual training for the use of machines; this 
is delegated to the officers of individual 
sections. 

The whole system depends upon the 
payment of contributions by individuals, 
which in the ordinary way are registered 
by means of stamps on an insurance 
card; every insured person has an insur- 
ance card except those in some special 
classes, e.g., His Majesty’s Forces and 
civil servants. A contribution is payable 
for each week in the contribution year at 
the rate appropriate to the contributors’ 
circumstances, i.e., as an employed per- 
son, a self-employed person, or a non- 
employed person. Persons in the em- 
ployed class may have credits granted for 
weeks of proved sickness and unemploy- 
ment, and persons in the self-employed 
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class for weeks of sickness. Insurance 
cards last for a year and are exchanged 
annually in four quarterly “staggers.” 
Thus, persons holding insurance card 
“A” always exchange their cards three 
months before those holding insurance 
card “‘B,” etc. All cards are handed in at 
the local office, which forwards them to 
Newcastle for posting to ledgers. 

From the point of view of the insured 
person, the number on his insurance card 
is vital. Unless he can quote it, there may 
be difficulty in tracing his record at the 
central office; and, as a consequence, pay- 
ment of benefit may be delayed. Every 
year his insurance account is fed by an 
insurance card, which is deposited at the 
local office and forwarded to the central 
office at Newcastle. Thereafter each year 
he receives from the central office an in- 
surance account. Some six million state- 
ments of this nature are sent out each 
quarter to individuals, indicating the 
state of their insurance payments and 
including an arrears notice where this is 
called for. 

The two principal records kept are a 
ledger sheet and an index slip for each 
person. Only the ledger sheet is essential 
to the establishment of rights to benefit, 
but the index slips have been found nec- 
essary because one-third of the queries 
concerning individuals come forward 
without an insurance number or with an 
incorrect number. The alphabetical index 
system therefore houses 30,000,000 slips 
in 75,000 binders; each clerk has 100,000 
slips under his control. There are 489,500 
“Smiths” in the index, including 9,000 
plain “John Smiths.” There are also 
190,000 “Browns,” 96,000 ‘Clarks,”’ 
88,000 “Clarkes,” 166,000 ‘“Davieses,” 
363,000 “‘Joneses,”’ 824,500 ‘“Mac’s,”’ and 
200,000 “‘Williamses.’’ As there are cross- 
references for hyphenated names, etc., 
there are more index slips than there are 
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insurance records. An inquiry for which 
the insurance number is known can go 
direct to its ledger section; but, if the in- 
surance number is not given or the given 
number proves to be wrong, a reference 
is made to the index. 

There are a hundred identical ledger 
sections, each known by the last two 
digits in the insurance number, e.g., o1, 
02, etc. The usual setup in the Records 
Branch is two ledger sections to a spur, 
although there are five spurs with one 
section only, one spur with three, and 
one spur with four. National Insurance 
numbers were originally allocated in re- 
lation to Approved Society and other 
numbers under the old scheme, and the 
ledger sheets were actually written up 
by the staffs of the Approved Societies. 
It is thus possible to maintain a link 
between the new and the old insurance 
record, an essential link for the people 
who had been covered by National 
Health Insurance, i.e., about 80 per cent 
of the persons covered under the 1948 
scheme. 

The ledger sheet had to be of a quality 
of paper with a durability of fifty years, 
the estimated working life of the average 
person. So for fifty years on this ledger 
sheet will be noted annually the contri- 
butions made by the insured worker and 
the benefits paid to him. 

All work is mechanized to the greatest 
extent possible and is based on a system 
of punched cards. Inquiries from local of- 
fices come up in the form of “shuttle 
cards,”’ prepunched in the local offices. 
There are 997 Ministry of National In- 
surance local offices and 1,423 Ministry 
of Labour local offices. The weekly traffic 
handled varies between 100,000 shuttle 
cards in summer and 250,000 in winter, 
together with 99,000 machine cards and 
69,000 pieces of miscellaneous corre- 
spondence. 
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There is also an active Statistics 
Branch, which operates largely by means 
of a “sample analysis.”” A number of the 
hundred ledger sections are equipped to 
provide statistical material for the gov- 
ernment actuary. For this purpose a sys- 
tem of punched cards is also used. The 
government actuary is interested in ob- 
taining information on the composition 
of the insured population, mortality, 
marriage, and a number of other things, 
including benefit experience. 

Something of the nature of a produc- 
tion line is used for routing all material. 
It enters at one end of the line, is sorted 
by “post inwards,” and is dispatched by 
means of a pneumatic-tube system to the 
appropriate ledger section or to the index 
section. From “post in” to the final dis- 
patch point at “post out” a carrier trav- 
els half a mile. Wherever possible, me- 
chanical or semimechanical sorting de- 
vices are used, but it is found that many 
of the processes may not be performed 
mechanically, and much handwork and a 
great deal of work involving the applica- 
tion of intelligence remain to be done. It 
would be wrong to convey the impression 
that the staff consists of machine-tend- 
ers; probably only the punched-card op- 
erators and sorters really do not have to 
exercise initiative, and in those cases a 
high degree of care and accuracy is re- 
quired. 

There are certain difficult staffing 
problems that arise from an enterprise of 
this character; the constant repetitive 
processes of a semiskilled nature seem to 
be rather deadening and could hardly be 
supported by an imaginative person for 
many years. The bulk of the operatives 
are girls, who may expect to marry. The 
authorities are fully aware of the dif- 
ficulty and attempt to make life as pleas- 
ant as possible by means of a great range 
of recreational activity, and good hostels 








are provided. At present the general feel- 
ing is good, possibly because many of the 
employees have, in this formerly pov- 
erty-stricken area, a lively remembrance 
of unemployment and bad industrial 
conditions; but the work requires just 
sufficient concentration to prevent such 
compensations of factory life as singing 
or conversation, yet does not offer suf- 
ficient interest to make it appear worth 
while in itself. In addition, there is no end 
product, such as that created by the fac- 
tory, in which the individual can take 
pride. The machine appears to have been 
skilfully designed and to be working re- 
markably well after this comparatively 
short time and after an inauguration un- 
der conditions of extreme difficulty. 
Given the assumptions which led to its 
creation, it is a marvel of economy, deft- 
ness of administration, and saving of la- 
bor. The basic assumptions are that ev- 
ery insured person should pay weekly 
contributions by means of stamps placed 
on cards, that there should be a defined 
link between contributions and benefit, 
so that only those contributors who have 
fulfilled the statutory conditions receive 
benefit. Discretion is thus banished from 
the administration, except to the extent 
that an interpretation of the meaning of 
the statute and regulations under it in- 
volves discretion. The place to question 
the validity of these assumptions is not 
here. 
THE LOCAL OFFICE 

It may be instructive to say something 
of the work of the local insurance office, 
upon which so much of the work at New- 
castle depends. The essential feature of 
the National Insurance scheme is its 
quasi-contractual nature. Contributors 
are given statutory rights to benefit 
strictly dependent on fulfilment of the 
requisite conditions. The administrative 
machine is concerned with the enforce- 
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ment of the payment of the required con- 
tributions and the payment of the bene- 
fit when awarded by the appropriate de- 
termining authority. 

Of course, a good deal of difficult work 
arises in the interpretation of the act and 
the regulations, and already a body of 
miscellaneous law is being built up. Be- 
cause of the nature of the scheme a most 
careful and rigid system of decisions by 
statutory authorities has been worked 
out. Decisions on claims to benefit are in 
general given in the first instance by local 
insurance officers stationed in the local 
offices either of the Ministry of National 
Insurance or, in the case of unemploy- 
ment benefit claims, of the Ministry of 
Labour and National Service. Questions 
involving classification of insured per- 
sons under the National Insurance Act or 
the insurability of employment under the 
Industrial Injuries Act are reserved to 
the minister; so are questions relating to 
an insured person’s contributions, even 
though the question may arise in connec- 
tion with a benefit claim. Family allow- 
ance claims are also determined by the 
minister. 

From the decision of the local insur- 
ance officer there is a right of appeal to a 
local tribunal, with certain further rights 
of appeal to the commissioner, whose de- 
cision is final. 

From the decision of the minister on 
classification, insurability, or contribu- 
tion questions the only right of appeal is 
to the high court on a question of law; 
and the decision of the high court is final. 
From the decision of the minister on 
family allowance claims there is a right 
of appeal to independent referees. 

There is a regional insurance officer at- 
tached to each of the twelve regions of 
the Ministry of National Insurance, but 
he has no more power than the local in- 
surance officer and acts principally in an 
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advisory capacity, especially in relation 
to the Industrial Injuries Act. Decisions 
of a medical character under the Indus- 
trial Injuries Act are taken by a medical 
panel, and appeals from its decision lie to 
a medical appeals tribunal, whose deci- 
sions are final. These medical appeals 
tribunals generally consist of three per- 
sons, of whom the chairman is a senior 
barrister and the other members are 
medical specialists. The task of the medi- 
cal authorities is to establish the degree 
of disability suffered by the injured work- 
man, upon which the extent and duration 
of his benefit depend. Thus the local in- 
surance officer, who is a civil servant, 
generally of executive officer rank, may 
be called upon to attend the local appeals 
tribunal and in some circumstances the 
medical appeals tribunal, assisting in 
both cases in an advisory capacity. 

Decisions of the local insurance officer 
are statutory decisions which cannot be 
altered by him except upon the produc- 
tion of fresh evidence, although they 
may be overturned by the appellate au- 
thorities. The local insurance officer, the 
local appeals tribunal, and the commis- 
sioner are together known as the statu- 
tory authorities. The judicial flavor of 
the whole proceeding—although the 
hearings are usually of an informal na- 
ture—is deliberately emphasized in or- 
der to make clear the consideration for 
the rights of the insured person and the 
absence of arbitrariness. 

Employed persons (i.e., those who 
work under a contract of service), includ- 
ing some special groups whose position is 
akin to that of employed persons, fall 
into Class 1 of the National Insurance 
scheme and contribute for all benefits, 
though women cannot qualify for wid- 
ows’ benefits on their own insurance. 
Housewives not insured before July 5, 
1948, are excluded from the scheme, but 
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most other married women may choose 
whether or not to pay contributions. Per- 
sons who though gainfully occupied are 
not employed under a contract of service 
(e.g., the self-employed) and some small 
groups of employed persons fall into 
Class 2 and contribute for all benefits ex- 
cept unemployment benefit. The re- 
mainder (i.e., the nonemployed) fall into 
Class 3 and contribute for all benefits ex- 
cept sickness and unemployment bene- 
fit. 

Maternity allowance (as distinct from 
the maternity grant and attendance al- 
lowance) is available only to women in 
Class 1 or Class 2. 

The Industrial Injuries scheme, under 
which pensions, injury benefit, and death 
benefit at higher rates may be obtained, 
covers broadly all employed persons. 

This short description indicates the 
type of work that the local office will 
have to perform. It is engaged in paying 
out short-term benefits under both acts, 
and it is hoped gradually to pass over the 
burden of the payment of the majority of 
benefits to it. It has a big responsibility 
for statutory decisions involving benefit 
under the act, and it obtains its informa- 
tion as to eligibility for benefit so far as 
contributions are concerned by inquiry 
from the central office at Newcastle. It 
gives out insurance cards and collects 
them once a year from each insured per- 
son, one-fourth at each quarter of the 
year. These it sends to the central office. 
It informs the central office, as indicated 
above, of any excusals of contributions. 
It provides, where appropriate, staff to 
assist the local appeals tribunal. It will 
also be concerned in appeals to that tri- 
bunal or to the medical appeals tri- 
bunal. But throughout it will be con- 
scious that it is the statutory authorities 
who are charged with the determination 
of title to benefit. If the office is unable to 
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assist any person applying for benefit, it 
will inform him of the facilities available 
through the National Assistance Board’s 
local offices, which are charged with the 
duty of assisting everyone in need, in ac- 
cordance with the National Assistance 
Act. 

The system appears now to be working 
with efficiency and probably, in relation 
to the task that has to be done, with 
economy of staff. If doubt arises, it is—to 
one observer at least—in connection not 
with the administration of the task that 
has been laid on the organization but 
with the nature and import of that task. 


It is possible that the time may soon ar- 
rive when a simplification of administra- 
tion will be possible. The major means of 
attaining such simplification seems to be 
a divorce between the act of contribution 
and the receiving of benefit. If a certain 
number of contributions is not necessary 
in order to receive any benefit, much of 
the correspondence between the local of- 
fice and Newcastle could be obviated and 
much of the central recording could be 
cut out. But this raises a number of other 
issues which must be treated elsewhere. 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES 
CANBERRA, AUSTRALIA 
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SOCIAL SECURITY IN FRANCE: SOME IMPLICA- 
TIONS FOR THE AMERICAN SCENE 


IRVING J. FASTEAU 


grams are shaped by the needs of 

the people, broad government objec- 
tives, national wealth, traditions, and the 
psychology of the people. The French so- 
cial security system has been molded by 
all these factors. Industrialization during 
the past half-century created greater 
need and increased pressure for programs 
providing social protection against the 
vicissitudes of an industrialized econo- 
my. This culminated in the passage of 
laws in October, 1945, which gave 
France a legal base for the establishment 
of one of the most comprehensive social 
security systems in the world. Since 1945 
this law has been implemented to the 
point where more than 70 per cent of the 
population is provided with social protec- 
tion from birth to death. It is expected 
that coverage, within the next few years, 
will be extended to the major portion of 
the remaining 30 per cent of the popula- 
tion, the majority of whom are self-em- 
ployed. 

Immediately after liberation, the 
French government faced two major 
problems: namely, the restoration of pro- 
ductive capacity and the achievement of 
an economically sound balance between 
the productive and nonproductive sec- 
tions' of the population (by raising the 
birth rate). The social security system 
was geared to attain these two objectives. 
Competent observers agree that the ex- 
istence of the social security system add- 


t Persons sixty years or more constitute 15 per 
cent of the total population. This is greater by one- 
third than the percentage of persons sixty years or 
over in the United States (1940 U.S. census). 


I DEMOCRACIES social security pro- 


ed immeasurably to the morale of the 
workers during the first two or three 
years after liberation, who, although un- 
derfed, poorly clothed, and ill-housed, 
made a magnificent contribution to the 
reconstruction of their country. The so- 
cial insurances, by diminishing the anxi- 
eties of the workers and by providing 
broad health coverage, helped maintain 
their vigor. The family allowances and 
the maternity benefits, with accompany- 
ing medical services, were important 
factors in raising the national birth rate? 
and in decreasing infant mortality. 

Although benefits provided by the sev- 
eral programs of the social security system 
would be considered low when compared 
with similar programs in the United 
States, nevertheless they were deter- 
mined in relation to wages and to the re- 
sources then available in France. It is in- 
teresting to note that the allocation of 
funds to the various programs was 
weighted, so that a larger percentage per 
recipient was devoted to the care and 
maintenance of the present and future 
productive portion of the population 
than was used for the care of the aged. 
Even though more than 85 per cent of all 
persons over sixty-five are receiving some 
form of public aid, this group has suffered 
want most keenly. However, as condi- 
tions improved, the level of old age insur- 
ance benefits and of other assistance to 
the aged was raised. 


2 Birth rate: Births, 1945, 641,000; 1948, 864,000. 
Increase: 223,000. 

3Infant mortality (children less than one year 
of age): 1945, 109 per 1,000; 1948, 51 per 1,000. 
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Tradition and previous experience 
have shaped the organization and the ad- 
ministrative pattern of the French sys- 
tem. There exists a traditional opposition 
to placing special funds under govern- 
ment control because of the fear that 
large sums made available through, for 
example, social security collections might 
be politically exploited or that the gov- 
ernment might tap these funds when 
faced with budget difficulties. Therefore, 
the responsibility for the collection and 
disbursement of social security funds has 
been given to caisses primaires (local ad- 
ministrative boards), members of which 
are elected by employers and insurees, 
with the insurees having the major rep- 
resentation. 

The French dislike of centralization 
manifests itself in their choice of a de- 
centralized pattern of administration for 
the social security system. Responsible 
for the administration of programs with- 
in their jurisdiction are 123 caisses pri- 
maires (local offices for social insurance 
administration) and 111 family allow- 
ance caisses. There are 32 regional offices 
in a supervisory relationship to the 123 
caisses primaires and a national social 
security fund, which is responsible to the 
Ministry of Labor and Social Security. 
The Ministry of Labor and Social Securi- 
ty is responsible for formulation of na- 
tional policy on social security and drafts 
legislation to effect such policy. To assure 
that the social security programs are 
achieving the objectives of legislation, it 
exercises a supervisory function over the 
administrative units and issues regula- 
tions and interpretations of regulations 
which are binding upon the local, region- 
al, and national administrations. The 
Ministry of Finance, by postaudit, 
checks on the spending of social security 
funds. 

In keeping with the French habit of 
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professional and administrative sep- 
aratism, the medical profession is used 
extensively in a consultative capacity but 
has little administrative responsibility 
for the programs. The only administra- 
tive point of contact between the profes- 
sion and the social security system is the 
fixing of medical fees. This has been and 
continues to be a point of sharp conflict 
between thesocial security administration 
and the medical societies. In the opera- 
tion of the health programs in France, 





doctors are able to accept or to reject the | 


insurees as patients, and the insurees are 
free to choose their physician. For the 
most part, both are satisfied because the 
patient-doctor relationship moves in its 
accustomed groove and the French psy- 
chological pattern of complete individu- 
alism remains undisturbed. This system, 
that also permits the patient to pay the 
doctor directly and in full for his services, 
leaves intact the time-honored pattern of 
quid pro quo. But also, with typical 
French astuteness, abuses by insurees 
are minimized by placing on the insuree 
the responsibility for paying a part of the 
cost of ordinary medical, pharmaceuti- 
cal, and dental services, since he is reim- 
bursed for only 80 per cent of his outlay 
in accordance with the established rate of 
medical fees. 

Counter to our American experience, 
France has not had a severe unemploy- 
ment crisis during the last four or five 
decades, and it is therefore not surprising 
that its social security system does not 
include an unemployment insurance pro- 
gram. Currently, an unemployment re- 
lief program provides aid for the relative- 
ly small number of unemployed. 


One of the important actions taken by 
the provisional government after libera- 
tion was the passage of the ordinances of 
October 5 and 19, 1945, which made so- 
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cial security coverage compulsory for all 
employees, regardless of income; provid- 
ed for coverage of self-employed on a 
voluntary basis; consolidated some six 
hundred local agencies into a geographi- 
cally organized system; and incorporated 
accident insurance as part of the total 
plan. The total scheme now includes the 
following programs: 

1. Family benefits, in which are included single 
wage allowances, family allowances, pre- 
natal allowances, maternity allowance, and 
shelter allowance 

2. Old age, survivors, and death benefits 

3. Health insurance (short and long term, in- 
validity, and maternity) 

4. Industrial accident insurance (accidents de 
travail) 

5. Social welfare and public health programs 
The most interesting and salient points 

about the family allowance programs are 
that the benefits are liberal and are 
weighted‘ to encourage families to have 
at least three children and also that, de- 
spite the fact that the employer makes a 
nominal contribution for these programs, 
it is the unmarried and married workers 
without eligible children who eventually, 
through higher prices, subsidize the al- 
lowances for their family-minded col- 
leagues. These programs seem to be nota- 
bly successful in achieving their demo- 
graphic objectives and a degree of social 
justice. 

Although workers and their unions 
have long been concerned with the prob- 
lem of old age pensions and broad social 
security protection, it was not until the 


4 FAMILY ALLOWANCES IN PARIS AREA 
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* Exchange rate: 350 francs = 1 dollar. 


workers were assured of adequate repre- 
sentation on the administrative councils 
of these organizations that the unions 
gave the programs their active support. 

In France, because of postwar infla- 
tion, which practically wiped out sav- 
ings, nearly all persons over sixty-five re- 
ceive some form of public aid, such as old 
age insurance benefits, old age allowance 
from the general or special social security 
programs, or old age relief from the pub- 
lic assistance administration. Under the 
general scheme workers become eligible 
for pensions at the age of sixty, are con- 
sidered permanently insured after fifteen 
years’ coverage, and are eligible for a full 
pension after thirty years of coverage. 
The normal pension at the age of sixty is 
equal to 20 per cent of the average an- 
nual wage. For every additional year 
over sixty years that the insuree is em- 
ployed 4 per cent is added—thus a work- 
er retiring at sixty-five would receive 40 
per cent of his average annual wage. Al- 
though this percentage is slightly higher 
than the current retirement benefit paid 
by the United States federal old age and 
survivors insurance program, the bene- 
fits, because of low wages, are not suffi- 
cient to sustain the recipient. Retired 
workers sixty-five years or more (sixty if 
unable to work) who are not eligible for 
old age insurance benefits may, after 
passing a means test, receive an old age 
allowance (assistance) of 48,000 francs 
per year ($137.70). This is also the mini- 
mum benefit paid to insured retired 
workers and is equal to about one-fourth 
the average wage (about 15,000 francs 
per month—$43.00), which is again not 
sufficient to maintain the recipient at 
even a subsistence level. In 1947 a spe- 
cial allocation for the aged who were for- 
merly self-employed and therefore in- 
eligible for old age insurances or allow- 
ances was established, which provided 
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19,200 francs ($54.80) per year. The life 
of this program was two years. It is at 
present being liquidated, and the recipi- 
ents are being transferred to the appro- 
priate newly formed old age retirement 
programs of the self-employed (liberal 
professions, artisans, farmers, commerce, 
and industry-owners). 


Of a total of 11,600,000 employees and 
their dependents covered by the social 
security programs, 3,300,000 are mem- 
bers of the many special social security 
programs, the largest of which cover na- 
tional civil servants, miners, railroad 
workers, career military personnel, agri- 
cultural workers, gas and electric work- 
ers, and merchant marine. The old age 
retirement programs of the special social 
security schemes were the first to be es- 
tablished, and they pay higher benefits at 
lower retirement age than does the gen- 
eral social security system. This is prob- 
ably due to the fact that their retirement 
ages were determined in accordance with 
French tradition and belief that thirty 
years is long enough to do compulsory 
work, after which the worker is entitled 
to rest. Also, retirement ages were deter- 
mined on the basis of life-expectancy at 
the time these programs were organized, 
but, although life-expectancy has in- 
creased considerably in the last thirty 
years, the retirement age has not been 
adjusted. Additional factors in the fixing 
of low retirement ages by the special so- 
cial security programs were due to union 
pressure and the advantageous position 
of employers who either were operating 
monopoly industries or were the govern- 
ment itself, so that the increased costs of 
these liberal programs could with impu- 
nity be passed on to the consumer in 
higher prices or be paid for by the gov- 
ernment as employer. 


FASTEAU 


When, in 1945, the hundreds of private 
insurance programs were incorporated 
into the general scheme, there arose the 
problems of eliminating inequities in 
benefit levels and of absorbing intact each 
one of the administrative staffs. Even to- 
day, after four years, the latter problem 
continues to plague the administration 
and is used by the opposition to attack 
the efficiency of the total French social 
security system. 

A comparison of retirement ages, ben- 
efits, and percentage cost to industry as 
represented by percentage of salaries 
paid as between the general and special 
social security programs discloses signifi- 
cant differences. The average retirement 
age of the general program is sixty-four 
years. The average retirement age of 
railroad workers is fifty-six and a half. 
Minimum retirement age for the gen- 
eral program is sixty. The minimum 
retirement age for all miners, railroad 
workers, and public employees, such as 
schoolteachers, customs officials, police, 
etc., is fifty-five; underground minework- 
ers and railroad engineers may retire at 
fifty after twenty-five years of work. 
Sedentary government employees may 
retire at sixty. At present there are 
214,000 retired railroad workers, 115,000 
widows, and 7,000 orphans receiving 
pensions from the National Railroad Re- 
tirement Program. This is equal to al- 
most 50 per cent of the persons now em- 
ployed by the railroad. In other words, 
for every two workers employed, there is 
one person drawing a pension. In the 
mining industry, pensions number slight- 
ly less than one-third the actual active 
workers, and the number of retired na- 
tional civil service employees is about 
38 per cent of the active employees. 

The average old age retirement pen- 
sion in the general program is about 
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50,000 francs’ ($143.00) per year. The 
average retirement pension in the mining 
industry is 85,000 francs ($243.00) per 
year and in the gas and electric industry 
about 170,000 francs ($485.50). In addi- 
tion to higher pensions and lower retire- 
ment ages, the special programs extend 
one or more subsidiary social services to 
their members, such as free housing, free 
utilities, free transportation, etc. 

The percentage cost of social security 
programs to industry as represented by 
percentage of salaries varies considerably 
as between the general and special pro- 
grams. For private industries within the 
general program the percentage cost of 
salaries for social security is 27.5 per cent 
of the pay roll. For nationalized mining it 
is 43.2 per cent and rises to 67 per cent if 
supplementary social services are includ- 
ed. For the national railroad system it is 
51.4 per cent and rises to 67 per cent 
with supplementary social services. For 
the nationalized gas and electric industry 
it is 38.2 per cent; with supplementary 
social services, it is 50 per cent. 

The average cost of old age retirement 
programs of the special programs is more 
than twice as high as that of the general 
program. There is no doubt that the pen- 
sion plans of the special programs in 
France would have collapsed if the indus- 
tries affected had not been either monop- 
olized or nationalized. 

The French experience raises this 
question: In a capitalist democracy, with 
competition the rule and monopoly the 
exception, can the establishing through 
collective bargaining of individual indus- 
trial retirement programs with benefit 
provisions as liberal as we would like 
them to be continue to assure the work- 
ers’ security in the face of business fluc- 


5 Expected within the next three years to reach 
70,000 francs ($200.00) per year. 


tuations? The soundest social security 
systems are those with the broadest 
financial base, namely, the national pro- 
grams, rather than those dependent upon 
the fortunes of single industries. 


In attempting any general appraisal 
of the French social security programs, 
these conclusions emerge: their system is 
a logical result of recent French history; 
it is shaped by, and geared to, the char- 
acter of the French people; although ad- 
ministratively cumbersome and subject 
to abuse, it is meeting the basic security 
needs of the people; it is achieving the 
government’s demographic objectives. 
And this at a cost not beyond the ability 
of the country to support. 

In the mind of the general public, how- 
ever, and among employers in particular, 
there have developed two misconcep- 
tions, which figure in every wage negoti- 
ation. The first is that the employer car- 
ries the tremendous burden of a 27.5 pay- 
roll tax in providing the worker his secu- 
rity, for which the latter contributes di- 
rectly about 6 per cent of his wages. 
However, the employer’s share of social 
security costs is passed on in the form of 
high prices to the worker, as consumer, 
or by payment of lower wages. In fact, it 
is the worker who really pays the major 
cost of the programs. All that the social 
security system does is to affect a redis- 
tribution of a portion of his wage to his 
fellow-workers when they are sick, dis- 
abled, aged, or when they have minor 
children. 

The worker’s position in the national 
economy can be further clarified. In 1949 
the percentage of gross national product 
that was devoted to wages and social 
programs together was slightly less than 
the percentage devoted to them in 1938 
—despite the substantial increase in ex- 








penditures for social security programs 
since that date. Profits have gone up 
along with increased expenditures for so- 
cial programs; and, since these programs 
are supported by pay-roll taxes, it is evi- 
dent that the worker in his dual role of 
producer and consumer is paying for 
them. It is the belief of competent ob- 
servers that, if these social expenditures 
had not been made, salaries would have 
been increased at least to the amount 
that social expenditures have been in- 
creased and perhaps more. 

The second misconception, and one 
that may have pertinence for the Ameri- 
can scene, is the distorted view current 
here of the purpose of social security. 
Rather than being considered an insur- 
ance system for social protection, it is 
usually considered a supplement to ad- 
mittedly low wages. The fact is lost sight 
of that social security benefits do not add 
regularly to the worker’s cash income but 
only replace wages lost in certain speci- 
fied contingencies. The only instance of 
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social security benefits constituting a 
regular supplement to wages is the family 
allowances benefit, which as late as 1949 
was drawn by less than 25 per cent of 
‘““covered”’ workers. French labor suffers 
as a result of this distortion in its effort 
to obtain higher wages. Employers con- 
tinually counter its demands by asserting 
that the current wages are supplemented 
substantially by what they call ‘‘social 
wages,”’ thus making labor’s bargaining 
position more difficult. 

The French situation would indicate 
not only the unwisdom of ‘‘industry-con- 
tained”’ social insurance but also a dan- 
ger of which American unions might well 
become aware. This is the danger of con- 
sidering social security benefits as part of 
wages, a concept which some unions to- 
day are themselves initiating and which 
may in the long run operate to keep real 
wages down. 


AMERICAN EMBASSY 
Paris, FRANCE 
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THE BRITISH EXPERIMENT IN THE REHABILITATION 
AND RESETTLEMENT OF THE DISABLED 


FREDA YOUNG, J.P. 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


E was, even as late as the nine- 
teenth century, when every village 
had its cripple or its idiot, and no 
one thought much of it save the unfor- 
tunate individual himself and his rela- 
tives. The situation was accepted as in- 
evitable and incurable. War and econom- 
ics have provided a powerful reaction 
against such defeatism; and the pathetic 
sight of unemployed war injured in the 
interwar years and the fear of an increase 
in their numbers now have given the nec- 
essary emotional impetus. Moreover, the 
continuous fall in the birth rate over the 
last seventy years and the increasing 
average age of the population have con- 
centrated academic attention on the best 
use to be made of every individual in the 
country, not excepting the disabled. La- 
bor is no longer cheap and plentiful but 
the most precious economic asset we 
have. Thus the climate of public opinion 
toward the handicapped has changed 
rapidly in the last thirty-five years. Not 
only is their labor required, but their own 
happiness and well-being are now consid- 
ered to depend largely on their employ- 
ability. In other words, the more the 
handicapped person is accepted as an or- 
dinary member of society able to com- 
pete with the normal in the economic 
field, the better his health is likely to be 
and the greater his contentment, and 
ipso facto the more stable and secure his 
social relationships. 
This change in public attitude was not 
sudden, for much voluntary effort had 


been expended in the struggle against 
apathy. It is not possible to mention all 
the schemes that have developed such as 
the National Institute for the Blind, the 
Royal Association in Aid of the Deaf and 
Dumb, the Central Council for the Care 
of Cripples, the King’s Roll scheme for 
the employment of disabled ex-service- 
men of the 1914-18 war, the rehabilita- 
tion units in the hospitals, and many 
others; but it is doubtful whether a na- 
tional pattern to deal with the problem 
would have been created had the eco- 
nomic and political motives not provided 
the spur. 

The turning point came in 1942 with 
the setting-up of an Interdepartmental 
Committee’ under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Geo. Tomlinson, M.P., to consider 
the rehabilitation and resettlement of 
disabled persons of all kinds. Already an 
interim scheme existed whereby those 
disabled through the war, either civilian 
or otherwise, were to be made fit for war 
service as quickly as possible. The Tom- 
linson Committee had to consider the 
problem in its wider aspects and to make 
recommendations that would be effective 
in peacetime too. 


THE TOMLINSON REPORT 


The importance of this humane docu- 
ment cannot be overestimated, as it has 
provided the blueprint for a whole piece 
of legislation and the material out of 

*Great Britain, Interdepartmental Committee 
on Rehabilitation and Resettlement of Displaced 


Persons (Chairman, G. Tomlinson, M.P.), Report, 
November 5, 1942 (Cmd. 6415). 
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which the new public opinion has been 
fashioned. First it drew attention to the 
nature of disablement, which contrary to 
popular belief is not confined to physical 
injury or deformity that can be seen, 
such as the amputation of a limb or 
blindness. Disablement leading to handi- 
cap in employment and general reduction 
of effectiveness can result as much from 
medical and mental causes as from those 
with a visible physical expression, though 
those unseen are less likely to excite 
sympathy. It is important, therefore, to 
define a disabled person as one “who, on 
account of injury or disease of a char- 
acter which is likely to last for more than 
six months or on account of congenital 
deformity, is substantially handicapped 
in obtaining or keeping employment of a 
kind generally suited to his age, previous 
experience and qualifications.” This defi- 
nition quoted from the Report itself is 
much wider than one would have ex- 
pected, as it includes not only those who 
have become disabled but those who 
have been so from birth. It follows, there- 
fore, that the use of the words “rehabili- 
tation’’ and “resettlement” in the legisla- 
tion is not strictly accurate, but for the 
sake of simplicity we propose to continue 
their use throughout this article. 

An interesting feature of the Report is 
its differentiation between medical and 
industrial rehabilitation. The medical is 
concerned with the functioning of the 
fractured limb or the recovery in the 
quickest possible time of a patient’s ef- 
fectiveness after, for instance, a major 
abdominal operation; while the indus- 
trial, especially to those who have been 
ill for a long time or who are faced with a 
change such as loss of sight or cardiac 
trouble, means two things: preparing the 
body for re-employment, such as how to 
wear an artificial limb; and preparing the 
mind for it, such as how to stand up to 
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the discipline of work, long hours, and 
perhaps difficult conditions. 

The Report also makes recommenda- 
tions concerning resettlement in employ- 
ment. For while some disabled persons 
can return to their original employment 
(and the old Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts, stressing as they did the responsi- 
bility of the employer for an injured 
workman, encouraged this), many can- 
not, and not only have to be retrained for 
a new vocation but have to be found em- 
ployment suitable to their capacities and 
yet, if possible, in competition with the 
normal worker. 


LEGISLATION AFFECTING THE PRESENT 
SITUATION 


It is convenient to consider the action 
that has resulted on this clarification of 
the issue (supported as it was by the 
Beveridge Report on Social Insurance 
and Allied Services) under five headings. 

1. Medical rehabilitation.—Already be- 
fore the passing of the National Health 
Service Act of 1946, a number of hospi- 
tals, especially the orthopedic, had ex- 
perimented for many years in this kind of 
thing. A notable pioneer effort was the 
Albert Dock Seaman’s Hospital in Lon- 
don, which from 1938 aimed at dealing 
with injuries at the docks and at getting 
men back to work again as quickly as 
possible. The 1946 act, bringing as it has 
all the hospitals in the country under 
government control, has stimulated the 
growth of rehabilitation units in ordinary 
general hospitals, with the result that 
nearly four hundred hospitals and sana- 
toria, most of the major ones, now have 
a well-developed unit where not only in- 
juries but also medical cases are rehabili- 
tated, e.g., by physical exercise, sun-ray, 
massage, electrical treatment, occupa- 
tional therapy, and the like. Much of this 
work is “‘in-patient,’”’ but most is ‘“‘out- 
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patient’; and in some rural areas, by 
means of a traveling van containing 
physiotherapy apparatus, the treatment 
is taken to the patient. There are also 
voluntary bodies doing a great deal of 
medical and psychological rehabilita- 
tion. Mention might be made of Roffey 
Park for the care of neurotics and of 
Papworth Village Community for the 
care of the tuberculous. It is quite pos- 
sible and probable that the voluntary or- 
ganizations will accept public money so 
long as their voluntary status and free- 
dom to experiment are assured. Some of 
the centers specialize in certain handi- 
caps or for certain occupations. “The 
Hermitage’ at Chester-le-Street in 
County Durham is an interesting experi- 
ment in the rehabilitation of coal miners, 
started in the first place by the Miners’ 
Welfare Fund, while Goring-on-Thames 
caters for the special difficulties of the 
blind. 

The National Health Service Act has 
provided another important aspect of the 
rehabilitation process in the free appara- 
tus obtainable under it. Previously the 
disabled, particularly civilians, had to 
purchase their own artificial limbs, eyes, 
spectacles, wigs, dentures, and the rest, 
or get them from an insurance fund or 
charitable agency. Now they are obtain- 
able free to all citizens who need them, 
and a very high standard of service is 
provided. To those whose future employ- 
ment and happiness depend on these 
aids, the value of this service can be im- 
agined. 

2. Industrial rehabilitation.—It is not 
enough to patch up a man’s body; he 
must be put in a position to use his body 
and mind to their utmost capacity—to 
want to work. Industrial rehabilitation is 
now recognized as one of the more urgent 
and difficult links in the chain and so far, 
it has to be admitted, the one about 


which least is known. It is understand- 
able for a man after long illness or severe 
injury to lose the desire to work and to 
wish to remain on pension for the rest of 
his life. The practice in the past of grant- 
ing a disablement pension for as long as a 
man was disabled, and to do little or 
nothing about his disablement, encour- 
aged him to remain handicapped as long 
as possible. It would be unwise to claim 
that this vicious circle had been broken; 
but at least the problem is recognized, 
and efforts are made to combat it. For 
instance, the Industrial Injuries Act, 
1946, which replaced the Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts, makes it specifically 
clear that benefit is available only as long 
as it is needed and that it is the duty of 
the individual to take advantage of the 
medical and other services offered to re- 
gain efficiency; in fact, benefit is only ob- 
tainable on this proviso. The Disabled 
Persons’ (Employment) Act, 1944, pro- 
vides the means by which experiments 
might be undertaken to encourage the 
will to work, for the Minister of Labour 
is given the power to set up what are 
euphemistically called “training cen- 
ters,’’ where a man (or woman) is trained 
to work. The oldest is at Egham, Surrey, 
opened in 1943 (in anticipation of the 
act). It is residential, for males only, ac- 
commodating about sixty at a time for 
periods of six to twelve weeks. Here, by a 
judicious mixture of physical training, 
medical supervision, workshop occupa- 
tion, good food, and pleasant surround- 
ings, they inculcate the discipline of the 
eight-hour day and the interest of steady 
work. Thus the gulf between hospital life 
or loafing about at home unable to settle 
to work is bridged, and the doctors, the 
social workers, and the workshop super- 
intendents play their part. A good pro- 
portion of the six to seven thousand who 
have passed through the center have, 








through the labor exchanges, found 
suitable jobs. A residential center has 
its advantages in regular food and sleep 
and the psychological toning-up which a 
period in the country can give. But 
subsequent experiments have been in 
nonresidential centers, of which eleven 
are now in existence. There is much to 
be said for this, for one of the difficulties 
a man has is in adapting himself to his 
own home after months in hospital or 
indeed after months of being idle or 
below par at home. It is thought, 
therefore, that regular attendance at a 
center within traveling distance from 
home may renew the will to work, while 
adjusting his domestic relationships. The 
paramount difficulty here is the geo- 
graphical distribution of disablement. It 
is reasonable to expect an accumulation 
of handicapped persons in the big centers 
of population like Tyneside or the Black 
Country, and it is economic to create 
nonresidential units there. But what of 
the many who are scattered in the out- 
lying countryside? Residential accommo- 
dation for them seems the only solution. 

3. Industrial resettlement—Given the 
capacity to work and the will to work, 
the Disabled Persons’ (Employment) 
Act, 1944, offers a solution of the prob- 
lem of where to work. In its essentials 
there is nothing new in the act. Volun- 
tary experiments have been made over 
the last quarter of a century in this type 
of thing, notably in the King’s National 
Roll, whose participants agreed to take 
war-damaged persons into their employ- 
ment up to 5 per cent of the staff. What 
is new is that the scheme is now nation- 
wide, compulsory, and highly organized. 

Thus at each of the twelve hundred 
employment exchanges in the country 
there is at least one officer whose particu- 
lar duty it is to help disabled men and 
women to obtain employment. He is 
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the disablement resettlement officer 
(D.R.O.). His duty is to co-operate 
closely in his area with the hospitals, 
sanatoria, and other agencies dealing 
with the disabled, so that patients are 
made aware of the chances of employ- 
ment that exist and so that individual 
patients on the advice of the medical and 
social staff may be persuaded to seek 
that type of employment best suited to 
their capacity. He must also be out and 
about among employers to see what 
openings there are. A recent pamphlet is- 
sued by the Ministry of Labour, called A 
Square Deal, has been sent round to em- 
ployers so that they may be helped to 
decide what rearrangement of their per- 
sonnel will allow for the absorption of fur- 
ther disabled persons. The lessons of the 
Ford concern in the United States have 
not been lost in Great Britain, and the 
example quoted by Sir Arnold Wilson in 
his book on Workmen’s Compensation of 
a job analysis at Ford’s several years be- 
fore the war showing that something like 
half the jobs in that company could have 
been done by disabled persons (of differ- 
ent categories) has been well remem- 
bered. 

Though personal effort and persuasion 
are a large part of the scheme, they are 
backed up by compulsion. Every em- 
ployer of more than twenty workers is 
obliged to employ a quota (3 per cent) of 
disabled persons, on equal terms with 
normal workers; and the jobs of electric- 
elevator attendant and of car-park at- 
tendant are reserved exclusively for the 
disabled. This obligation is by no means 
easy for the employer, and in all fairness 
to him the most minute pains must be 
taken to find him a man as suitable for 
the vacancy as possible. Here are a few 
instances known to the writer. A blind 
girl was employed by a cable company in 
packing coils of wire, and so adept did 
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she become that she earned the incentive 
bonus equal to her sighted partner. A 
mentally defective boy became a build- 
er’s laborer but was too slow for the work 
and had to leave. A one-armed man was 
employed very successfully in the hand- 
turning of a machine in an engineering 
factory. The sympathetic co-operation of 
the foreman is essential for the successful 
training of a handicapped person. Thus 
in a famous pottery works a mentally de- 
fective boy was taught successfully to 
drive by hand a potter’s wheel for certain 
processes, because the foreman was will- 
ing to spend the time and patience in 
teaching him. One difficulty that em- 
ployers find in meeting their obligations 
is the existence of the firm’s own aged 
employees, who have been wont in the 
past to take on the less physically exact- 
ing jobs. (Indeed, the whole problem of 
employing the aged will shortly have to 
be faced in Britain, as the number of old 
people increases and the need for produc- 
tive workers remains. It is possible that 
a scheme similar to that for the employ- 
ment of the disabled will have to be con- 
sidered. It might even be grafted on to 
the quota scheme for the disabled.) 

In order to come within the meaning 
of the act, employers must fill their quota 
with duly registered disabled persons. 
Now the register which is kept at every 
employment exchange is completely vol- 
untary to the handicapped man himself. 
If he does not want to be enrolled, there 
is no compulsion. But it is much better 
for him if he does, as special efforts will 
be made to find him a job suitable to his 
capacity ; and, if he is in employment, his 
employer will benefit in being able to 
count him in the quota. Many of those 
deaf, or mentally handicapped, or blind 
have not taken the trouble to register, 
but their associations have done it for 
them. Social workers realize the value 


to their clients of the service. The needs 
of the disabled man who wants to start a 
business of his own are not forgotten, for 
the Ministry can advance up to £150 toa 
man to start on his own; and some six 
thousand persons have received these 
grants. Altogether nearly one million dis- 
abled persons have registered them- 
selves. 

In order to make a disabled man more 
available in the labor market, it is some- 
times necessary for him to be trained or 
retrained. If he is young, i.e., under six- 
teen, the Education Authorities must 
provide the necessary training, and par- 
ents are obliged under the Education 
Act, 1944, to let their children be so 
trained, even if it means leaving home. 
The Education Authority may require a 
person to stay in this type of special 
school (blind, deaf, etc.) until eighteen 
years old. Normally for those over six- 
teen the Ministry of Labour is respon- 
sible; and it uses its ordinary Vocational 
Training Centers (of which there are 
sixty-seven), where the normal and the 
handicapped may be trained side by side, 
or its residential centers (three) for the 
more severely disabled, or technical col- 
leges and universities. It may also use in- 
dustry itself, and there is a special ar- 
rangement whereby an employer will 
train a disabled person for a fee paid by 
the Ministry. Nearly thirty thousand 
have been trained by the Ministry in this 
way since 1944. 

It remains to describe what happens to 
the person so badly handicapped that he 
cannot find a job in competition with the 
normal. Here again the Ministry of La- 
bour is empowered (Disabled Persons’ 
Act, 1944) to provide facilities. For under 
the act the Disabled Persons’ Employ- 
ment Corporation, financed by the gov- 
ernment, has the power both to start 
schemes of work for homebound patients 
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and to build factories where the badly 
disabled can work, receiving normal rates 
of pay, but in fact being subsidized by 
the state. These are the famous “Rem- 
ploy” factories where various commodi- 
ties like stockings, woodwork, saddlery, 
etc., are made. Remploy expects to build 
about 130 factories, and already 70 are in 
working order, employing over three 
thousand severely disabled. The program 
would have been complete but for the 
building difficulties in postwar Britain 
and the problem of choosing sites where 
the greatest number of disabled can con- 
gregate, for this is a fluid group, changing 
its residence, altering its health, and 
changing its employability. But the fact 
that the Remploy factories have been de- 
veloped at all is a sign of the public rec- 
ognition that individual happiness and 
morale are bound up with the capacity to 
work. Supplementing the Remploy fac- 
tories are various workshops controlled 
by voluntary organizations (e.g., blind, 
tuberculosis, etc.), and they are eligible 
for government grants. 

4. Financial.—Much of the foregoing 
would be useless were it not for the rea- 
sonably well-integrated system of finan- 
cial relief to the disabled person when he 
is not at full earning strength. The sys- 
tem itself could hardly be called tidy. We 
may need another Beveridge Report be- 
fore that happens, but it is there and 
fairly comprehensive. 

All persons who are over sixteen and 
are insured under the National Insurance 
Act, 1946, may, if they are ill, receive 
cash benefit for themselves and their de- 
pendents during their illness. This cash 
benefit may be supplemented on the 
basis of need by the National Assistance 
Board, which usually means that in addi- 
tion to sickness benefit they receive a 
rent allowance, and possibly sums for ex- 
tra nourishment, help in the home, bed- 
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ding, and comforts. If the illness is due to 
an accident while at work or to a disease 
that is directly attributable to his em- 
ployment, a man will come under the 
Industrial Injuries Acts, 1946-48, which 
have taken the place of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts and for the first time 
have included the worker as well as the 
employer as contributors. Under these 
acts the cash allowance is more nearly 
related to wages and is nearly double the 
sickness benefits. After the first six months 
of a flat rate of benefit, compensation is 
payable according to the degree of the 
injury and the earning capacity of the 
individual, e.g., if he is 50 per cent in- 
capacitated, he receives 50 per cent bene- 
fit, etc. 

There are two classes of disabled per- 
sons who have had schemes of disable- 
ment benefit for many years. They are 
the tubercular and the blind. In their 
case benefit for loss of employment is 
now administered by the National Assist- 
ance Board, and is more than 50 per cent 
higher than ordinary sickness benefit. 
The blind may, if they wish, retire at 
forty years and receive a retirement pen- 
sion. 

Other disabled persons, such as those 
deformed from birth, mentally defective, 
epileptic, paraplegic, psychotic, and neu- 
rotic, etc., who may not have been in- 
sured at all, can obtain assistance if they 
are over sixteen from the National As- 
sistance Board, from which they will ob- 
tain a subsistence allowance according to 
their need. 

Apart from the period of illness itself, 
there are three other periods when the 
disabled person may need financial help: 
(1) If he is to be trained either industrial- 
ly or vocationally, he and his dependents 
must live. Here the Ministry of Labour 
takes over and pays a wage to the man 
and an allowance to his dependents (fam- 
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ily allowances would in any case be paid 
to the second and subsequent children), 
and this continues for as long as the 
training lasts. (2) Between the end of 
training and the start of employment or- 
dinary unemployment insurance benefit 
will operate, or in the case of the non- 
insured worker the National Assistance 
Board will pay a subsistence allowance. 
(3) If he is seriously handicapped in 
Remploy factories or in homework, the 
product of his work often has to be sup- 
plemented from state funds to reach the 
living wage he is paid. 

Thus can the individual disabled per- 
son live and bring up his family until he 
is absorbed into competitive industry. 
Mention has already been made of the 
government and private moneys being 
spent on factories and workshops, on 
medical treatment, or rehabilitation ap- 
paratus, and on employment services. 
What is the total cost, no one knows, as 
so many of the services associated with 
the disabled are bound up with other 
social services; but the cost must be 
many millions of dollars per year. 

5. Welfare.—In spite of this far-reach- 
ing service it is feared that without a wel- 
fare service many would be lonely, un- 
happy, and perhaps unwanted; and it re- 
mains for me to sketch in the backcloth 
of voluntary and statutory effort against 
which the lives of so many of the disabled 
are laid. 

First, come the voluntary societies, for 
their work is both older and deeper than 
the newer statutory services, and, now 
that the local authorities are empowered 
to make substantial grants to them (Na- 
tional Assistance Act, 1948), many have 
found life quicken in them and the serv- 
ice enriched for the unfortunate people 
who are their clients. A mere list of the 
clubs for the deaf or blind, of services for 
paraplegics and tuberculars, would be 


dull and can in any case be found else- 
where.’ It is enough to say that few parts 
of the United Kingdom are without the 
ministrations of workers in voluntary so- 
cieties for the welfare of some of the 
handicapped. 

Voluntaryism is, however, patchy and 
sporadic. So to fill the gaps and insure 
that no person however handicapped 
shall be lonely or lacking facilities for the 
enrichment of living, the National As- 
sistance Act, 1948, has laid the duty 
upon the larger local authorities of caring 
for the welfare of all handicapped per- 
sons. Thus: “Any persons who are blind, 
deaf and dumb, and other persons who 
are substantially and permanently hand- 
icapped by illness, injury or congenital 
deformity” (Sec. 29 of the N.A.A., 1948) 
are to have their welfare promoted by the 
local authority in which they live. This 
means giving instruction in their own 
homes or elsewhere in methods overcom- 
ing the effects of their disabilities. It 
means providing workshops where the 
disabled ‘‘may be engaged in suitable 
work”’ and hostels where they can live 
while so working. It means organizing 
schemes of homework and helping the 
handicapped person to sell his produce. 
It means, too, the provision of recrea- 
tional facilities either at home or else- 
where for such persons. It is, in fact, very 
comprehensive and must sometimes bor- 
der on the preserves of the Ministry of 
Labour, especially in the provision of 
workshops. Incidentally the local au- 
thorities may recover the expenses of 
their welfare schemes from the recipients; 
but it remains to be seen how far they are 
likely to do this. 


CRITICAL ASSESSMENT 
Leaving aside the congenitally handi- 
capped, every disabled adult has five 


2See Voluntary Social Services (London: Na- 
tional Council of Social Services, 1948). 
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fears: pain, deformity, litigation, unem- 
ployment with financial loss, and indus- 
trial degrading. How far has recent ex- 
perience alleviated these? 

On pain and deformity little can be 
said except that medical research all 
over the world is trying to reduce both 
the time in which the pain lasts and the 
degree of deformity that ensues. The Na- 
tional Health Service Act, by making 
available free of charge the apparatus 
necessary to reduce deformity, has also 
played its part. 

Litigation, which up to 1946 was the 
fear of all who had suffered injury at 
work, has now been reduced to a mini- 
mum, for, whereas under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts an insurance com- 
pany might always find the injured 
worker’s case a doubtful one and take 
him to court to settle it, the new Indus- 
trial Injuries Act guarantees the injured 
worker six months’ benefit without litiga- 
tion. Thus the worry of legal proceed- 
ings, which all too often followed a man 
to his hospital bed and retarded his re- 
covery, has been replaced by a sense of 
financial security. Nor have his rights 
under common law been jeopardized in 
any way, for, should he feel that the acci- 
dent was due in any way to the negli- 
gence of the employer, he has still the 
right to sue him in court if he wants to. 

Unemployment or at best industrial 
degrading have always been the ultimate 
fear of the disabled, reacting as they do 
on his dependents as well as himself. It is 
here where the most challenging changes 
have been made in British practice. Yet, 
it is here if anywhere that the British 
scheme for the disabled needs most 
thought and care. It should not be 
thought that a large measure of success 
has not resulted, for, of the 877,780 
(1949) registered as capable of work un- 
der ordinary industrial conditions, less 
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than ro per cent were unemployed. This 
number represents, however, about one- 
fifth of all the unemployed in the coun- 
try, and it is pertinent to ask whether we 
should accept them as unemployable or 
whether under other methods a greater 
proportion might not have found work. 
In this connection a small survey in Man- 
chester (cf. the Lancet, September, 1949) 
can be quoted. Every fifteenth man reg- 
istered as disabled and unemployed was 
interviewed and examined. Of this group, 
numbering fifty men, the factors hinder- 
ing their return to work were, in order of 
importance: personality and mental fac- 
tors, excessive subsidy, physical disabil- 
ity, and age. 

Medical and social factors were closely 
entangled, and in many cases medical 
opinion ‘‘appeared to have been given 
without consideration of the social his- 
tory, and more particularly, the occupa- 
tional record.” The majority were un- 
skilled, and they were the greatest suf- 
ferers, both physically and mentally. 
When every factor had been considered, 
the examiners (a medical and social 
worker team) considered that about one- 
third could be restored to full employ- 
ment, a third were unemployable, and 
the rest could not be placed with cer- 
tainty in either category. A year later the 
group was examined again, and those 
who had been placed in employment as a 
result of the joint medical and social rec- 
ommendation were shown to be satisfac- 
tory. 

It would be unwise to judge from this 
small experiment, but it is an indication 
that more might be done by well-in- 
formed teamwork of medical and social 
workers. At present there are insufficient 
experienced qualified officers, particu- 
larly in the Ministry of Labour, where 
the duty of placing squarely lies; and as 
social medicine is still an embryo study 
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in medical schools, there is insufficient 
social knowledge in that profession. Fa- 
cilities should be available through the 
280 advisory committees set up by the 
Ministry of Labour for adequate co-oper- 
ation among all sides in the proper as- 
sessment and placing of the disabled. 
Yet the Manchester experience leaves 
one with the uneasy feeling that there is 
a weakness somewhere, lying, perhaps, at 
the hospital, where the teamwork of the 
consultant, the almoner, and the D.R.O. 
is not always sufficiently developed. 
Two final points need stressing: (1) the 
need for more knowledge about the atti- 
tude to work of the disabled and (2) the 
prevention of disablement. Of the for- 
mer, there is little doubt that it is the 
greatest single barrier to the resumption 
of effective work. Could a disabled man 
approach his job with the same hope and 
confidence that is possible for a normal 
man, much of the difficulty of disable- 
ment would disappear. Egham and the 
other industrial rehabilitation centers are 
teaching us much; but they touch only a 
fraction of the number, and there are still 
all too many gaps in our knowledge. 
The prevention of illness and injury 
and the promotion of positive health are 
the most difficult of all. The most impres- 
sive results have been achieved through 
the Factories Acts and the public health 
measures of the last century and a half; 
but they have concentrated on the en- 
vironment rather than the individual. 
During World War II there was a small 
survey of the health of juvenile war 


workers on Clydeside for signs of pos- 
sible deterioration. Mass radiography 
sets out to discover incipient tuberculo- 
sis. But by and large we are still at the 
beginning of the road leading to the pre- 
vention of disablement. In spite of these 
weaknesses, however, there has been a 
real advance in the cure and the rehabili- 
tation of the disabled person, both in his 
acceptance into the economic system and 
in his stabilization in his social relation- 
ships—an advance that will be cumula- 
tively progressive as legislation is trans- 
lated into action. 


[EDITORIAL NOTE.—The writer of the article 
suggests that the following books and reports 
may interest those who read this article: 


Barton, Betsey. And Now To Live Again. New 
York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1944. 

Great Britain. Interdepartmental Committee on 
Rehabilitation and Resettlement of Displaced 
Persons (Chairman, G. Tomlinson, M.P.). 
Report, November 5, 1942. (Cmd. 6415). Lon- 
don: H.M. Stationery Office, 1942. 

. Standing Committee on Rehabilitation and 
Resettlement of Displaced Persons. First Report, 
1946; Second Report, 1949. London: H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1946, 1949. 

NATIONAL Councit oF Socrat Service. Volun- 
tary Social Services. London, 1948. 

. Public Social Services Handbook, 1949. Lon- 
don, 1949. 

Rusk, Howarp A., and Taytor, EuGEeNnE J. New 
Hope for the Handicapped. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1949. 

Witson, Str ARNOLD, M.P., and Levy, HERMANN. 
Workmen’s Compensation. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1939. 








The writer also notes that she has used the 
following journals: Medical Press, the Lancet, 
the Hospital, and Rehabilitation.] 
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NOTES AND COMMENT BY THE EDITOR 


PROVISIONS OF THE “GENEVA 
CONVENTIONS” 


The United Nations Bulletin has reported 
that both the North and South Korean au- 
thorities, on an urgent call from Secretary- 
General Trygve Lie, have agreed to abide by 
the “Geneva Conventions” in respect to 
prisoners of war. The Bulletin reports as 
follows: 


The term “Geneva Conventions” has come 
to be understood generally as referring to all the 
international instruments developed since 1864 
for the protection of victims of war. All of these 
instruments embody the important ethical prin- 
ciples that no discrimination shall be made be- 
tween friend and foe in the treatment of the sick 
and wounded, and that the defenceless enemy, 
even when taken prisoner, counts simply as a 
human being. 

It was the sight of 40,000 wounded left to die 
on the battlefield of Solferino in 1859 that was 
responsible for the calling of an international 
conference at Geneva in 1864. The sixteen na- 
tions which participated signed the first Con- 
vention for the protection of all military sick 
and wounded and of medical personnel attend- 
ing them. This first international instrument be- 
came the nucleus for the further development of 
international law in “humanizing” war. Its basic 
principles have stood the test of time but its ac- 
tual terms have been revised and extended as 
changing circumstances required, particularly 
by the Hague Conventions of 1899 and 1907 and 
Geneva Conventions on Prisoners of War and 
Wounded and Sick of 1929. 

The latest expression of the international 
community for minimizing the effects of war are 
the four Geneva Conventions prepared in 1949, 
that relate to: (1) Amelioration of the condition 
of the Wounded and Sick in the Armed Forces 
in the Field; (2) Amelioration of the condition 
of the Wounded and Sick and Ship-wrecked at 
Sea; (3) Treatment of Prisoners of War; (4) Pro- 
tection of Civilians in Time of War. Two earlier 


tIn an article by Dr. Ivan S. Kerno, assistant 
secretary-general in charge of the Legal Department. 


meetings on the subject—one, a Red Cross Con- 
ference and another a meeting of government 
experts—preceded the Conference of 1949, to 
which 59 governments sent their delegates. Al- 
though the Government of the U.S.S.R. did not 
participate in the preparatory conferences, it 
sent its representatives to the Conference of 
1949, and signed the Final Act. These Conven- 
tions have been ratified so far by three countries 
(Switzerland, Yugoslavia, and Monaco).... 

With respect to most other countries, the 
Geneva Conventions of 1929 with regard to 
Treatment of Prisoners of War and Sick and 
Wounded are still in force. In view of the impor- 
tant changes introduced by the New Conven- 
tions of 1949, their provisions are summarized 
as follows: 

All the Conventions on the sick and wounded 
serve one fundamental principle, namely, that 
the wounded and sick, and therefore defenceless, 
combatants should be respected and cared for, 
whatever their nationality may be. Equally it is 
essential that the personnel attending to them, 
the buildings which shelter them, and the equip- 
ment used for their benefit should also be pro- 
tected. A red cross on white ground has been 
made the emblem of this immunity. Certain 
acts, such as attempts upon life, torture, willful 
abandonment, and others are prohibited. Pro- 
vision is made also for the exchange of informa- 
tion on wounded captives. Local population and 
relief societies, which respond to the request of 
military authorities to collect and care for the 
wounded and sick, are afforded necessary pro- 
tection and facilities to carry on humanitarian 
work. Reprisals against the wounded, sick, per- 
sonnel, buildings, or equipment protected by the 
Convention are prohibited. Provision is made 
for the enumeration of the categories of persons 
to be regarded as equivalent to members of 
armed forces and therefore entitled to protec- 
tion under the Convention. Medical personnel 
and chaplains falling into enemy hands may, in 
certain circumstances, be retained to care for 
prisoners of war. The conditions for the repatria- 
tion of those not retained have been carefully 
defined. Medical aircraft are authorized, in cer- 
tain circumstances, to fly over neutral countries. 
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This Convention applies the principles of the 
Convention on the Sick and Wounded on Land 
to maritime warfare. It covers the same field 
and protects not only the sick and wounded but 
also the ship-wrecked. Members of the merchant 
marine are accorded the protection of the Con- 
vention where they are not entitled to more 
favorable treatment under other provisions of 
international law. Medical personnel, in view of 
the special conditions prevailing at sea, are giv- 
en wider protection than on land. In particular, 
the medical personnel and crews of hospital 
ships may not be captured or detained. 

The Geneva Convention of 1949 contains 
elaborate provisions for the treatment of prison- 
ers of war. The decisions of the Conference with 
regard to this subject are influenced by the vast 
scale of captivity in modern warfare and the 
anxiety of the whole international community 
to bring this situation entirely under humani- 
tarian international law. It is based on the 
realization that the prisoner of war is not a 
criminal, but merely an enemy no longer able to 
participate in the conflict. He has to be treated 
humanely and with respect while he is a captive, 
and to be liberated at the conclusion of the war. 

The Convention defines the categories of per- 
sons entitled to prisoner of war treatment and 
lays down essential principles governing this 
treatment. Events immediately following the 
capture, such as interrogation of prisoners, dis- 
posal of their personal effects, and their evacua- 
tion are covered. The Convention also regulates 
living conditions for prisoners in camp or during 
transfer and deals with the places and methods 
of internment, accommodation, food and cloth- 
ing, hygiene and medical attention, medical and 
religious personnel retained for the care of pris- 
oners. It covers also relations between prisoners 
of war and the detaining authorities. 

A prisoner of war is entitled to write two 
cards, intimating his capture, one to his family, 
and another to the Central Prisoners of War 
Agency, a body provided for under the Con- 
vention to facilitate exchange of information be- 
tween belligerents with regard to prisoners of 
war. [Some] important regulations require bel- 
ligerents in particular to give neutral organiza- 
tions free access to prisoner of war camps for in- 
spection purposes. The provisions with regard 
to treatment of prisoners of war should be post- 
ed in all prisoner of war camps. 

This Convention of 1949 constitutes an im- 
portant accomplishment of written internation- 
al law in the humanitarian domain. It ensures 


that, even in the midst of hostilities, respect for 
the dignity of the human person, which is uni- 
versally acknowledged in principle, shall in fact 
be observed. 

The Convention gives a broad definition of 
the persons who will benefit by its provisions. 
The first part of the Convention is concerned 
with the general protection of populations 
against certain consequences of war. Thus there 
are provisions for hospital and safety zones, for 
the protection of civilian hospitals, for measures 
on behalf of children, and for the exchange of 
family news. The Convention distinguishes be- 
tween foreign nationals on the territory of a 
party to the conflict and the population of occu- 
pied territories and frames different regulations 
governing them. Collective penalties, terrorism, 
pillage, reprisals, and taking of hostages are pro- 
hibited. In case the occupying power deems it 
necessary to intern certain civilians, the Con- 
vention lays down provisions regarding their 
places of internment, food and clothing, personal 
property and financial resources, release, re- 
patriation, and accommodation in neutral 
countries. 

Before the Conventions of 1929, there was a 
rule whereby the Conventions ceased to be bind- 
ing in any war from the moment when a state, 
which is not a party to them, becomes belliger- 
ent. The Geneva Conventions of 1929 laid down 
that if, in time of war, a belligerent is not a 
party to the Conventions their provisions shall 
nevertheless be binding as between all other 
belligerents who are parties to the Conventions. 
This principle is extended by the Conventions 
of 1949 to cases where states not parties agree 
informally to apply them. 

Another important provision, included in the 
Geneva Conventions of 1949, is the one by 
which certain minimum humanitarian require- 
ments are to be observed even in armed conflicts 
not of an international character. It prohibits 
the following acts, at any time and in any place 
whatsoever, with respect to prisoners of war, 
civilians, or anybody not taking active part in 
the hostilities: (a) violence to life and person, in 
particular torture, mutilations, or cruel treat- 
ment; (5) taking of hostages; (c) outrages upon 
personal dignity, in particular humiliating or 
degrading treatment; (d) the passing of sen- 
tences and the carrying out of executions with- 
out previous judgment pronounced by a regu- 
larly constituted court affording the judicial 
guarantees recognized as indispensable by civi- 
lized people. 
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The national associations which form the 
League of Red Cross Societies were established, 
under the terms of the Geneva Conventions, to 
provide voluntary services in co-operation with 
the various army and navy medical services. In 
addition, the International Committee of the 
Red Cross with headquarters at Geneva has al- 
ways served as a neutral intermediary between 
belligerents, and the successive Geneva Con- 
ventions have given increasing recognition to 
the role played by the Committee, particularly 
in the protection of prisoners of war. 


STARVATION 


As we go to press, Congress seems, at 
long last, to have taken final action regard- 
ing food for India. The history of this meas- 
ure is well told by Mrs. Anne O’Hare 
McCormick, who, writing for the New York 
Times, made a very important statement 
regarding the importance of getting the 
India food bill out of cold storage. She 
pointed out that, unless relief came quickly, 
there would be widespread chaos, disease, 
and death. Mrs. McCormick said: 


The bill has been held up in the House Rules 
Committee on the issue of whether the 2,000,000 
tons of grain India asks for shall be a gift or paid 
for in strategic raw materials. Actually India 
plans to buy for cash 4,000,000 tons this year, 
nearly half in the United States, but does not 
have dollars to pay for the additional supplies. 
Meantime, Communist China has offered to pro- 
vide rice and corn for India, and Soviet Russia 
proposes to exchange wheat for jute. These are 
effective political gestures, designed to point the 
contrast between Communist Governments and 
the niggardly attitude of the United States, but 
they will not feed the starving; the hard fact is 
that only this country has grain enough to do 
iat. 5 

David E. Lilienthal, former head of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, who has recently 
returned from India, warned. . . that the United 
States is beginning to make in India the same 
mistakes which paved the way for the Com- 
munist victory in China. “If a good many mil- 
lions of Indians starve to death while our store- 
houses are bulging with grain,” he said, “I 
don’t believe that is going to lay the foundation 
for making us feel better about ourselves or 
making the people of India believe what we say 
we are.” 


India’s policy on China has undoubtedly had 
much to do with Congressional failure to report 
the relief bill out of committee. The President 
asked for authorization for the grant on Febru- 
ary 12. Bills were introduced into Congress, with 
strong bipartisan support, and were passed by 
the Senate Foreign Relations and House Foreign 
Affairs Committees by March 5. 


After that, Congress waited for more than 
two months, apparently not wishing to take 
the responsibility of voting against the 
bill because such a vote would be, as Mrs. 
McCormick said, “tantamount to a vote 
against the American tradition.” The meas- 
ure had wide popular backing, besides, 
Mrs. McCormick said, despite the irritation 
felt by Americans over India’s refusal to 
support the United Nations and the United 
States fight in Korea by labeling Communist 
China an aggressor. But a good many Con- 
gressmen were like the four Senators who 
opposed the bill in the Foreign Relations 
Committee. They were willing to leave 
India on the anxious seat while the lesson 
of the present crisis sinks in. 

Finally, Mrs. McCormick said: 


We have already deliberately lost a lot of 
time the people of India will pay for—and the 
American people, too, if the hungry millions of 
Asia who have not yet succumbed to Commu- 
nist promises are driven to choose bread instead 
of freedom. We have lost half the value of our 
aid in delay and questions and haggling over 
terms when we might have dramatized it in a 
swift and generous gesture. More, if we do not 
move so that the grain reaches India this spring, 
before it is too late to save lives, we shall have 
lost a great battle in a war that will be decided 
in the end on the moral front. 


MOBILIZATION POLICIES 
OF NURSES 


Policies covering the mobilization of 
nurses and the distribution of nursing serv- 
ices during the national emergency are dealt 
with in Channels, issued by the National 
Publicity Council for Health and Welfare 
Services. The Joint Committee on Nursing 
in National Security, in a statement of rec- 
ommended policies carried in recent issues of 
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the American Journal of Nursing and Public 
Health Nursing, has declared that mobiliza- 
tion policies should provide for accelerated 
nurse-recruitment efforts, the use of nurses 
at the highest level of skill for which they are 
prepared, and, in the event of full-scale mo- 
bilization, maintenance of a reasonably ade- 
quate supply of nurses for civilian require- 
ments. The committee is a joint group repre- 
senting the six national nursing organiza- 
tions. 


Pointing out that 65,000 more professional 
nurses than are currently employed are needed 
to meet present and increased demands—with- 
out making allowance for expanding military 
need in case of total mobilization—the Commit- 
tee views the problem of nurse power as urgent 
and recommends the development of recruiting 
for schools of nursing, a program to bring in- 
active nurses back into practice, and the train- 
ing of additional practical nurses to assist pro- 
fessional nurses. 


The committee recommends that with- 
drawal of nurses from the civilian supply be 
carried on according to a plan which would 
avoid “waste of skills that are critically 
needed for civilian health programs, but not 
critically needed for military programs.” 
(In another statement, the National Organi- 
zation for Public Health Nursing has pointed 
out that there is now a shortage of public 
health nurses and declares that “everything 
possible should be done to retain the present 
number ... even though military needs 
must first be met and redistribution of pub- 
lic health nurses currently employed may be 
imperative.”’) 

The Joint Committee’s statement recom- 
mends further that redistribution of nurses 
within fields of nursing, community agencies, 
and geographic areas, be undertaken if neces- 
sary, to assure that the most essential civilian 
needs will be taken care of first; that effort be 
directed to improve nursing education and ad- 
ministration of nursing services; that sound per- 
sonnel policies be adopted to hold staff turnover 
to a minimum; and that a program be instituted 
to secure the cooperation of physicians, hospi- 
tals, public health authorities, and the public in 
rationing nursing service to cover the most es- 
sential needs. 


SOCIAL WORK PERSONNEL 
DEFENSE NEEDS 


Social workers and national agencies have 
not delayed in attempting to interpret to 
government officials and others the impor- 
tance of social welfare services and the role 
of social work personnel in the national de- 
fense program. Two interrelated programs 
for that purpose are under way—one by the 
newly organized National Committee on So- 
cial Work in Defense Mobilization, repre- 
senting the five professional social work or- 
ganizations, the other by the Conference on 
Personnel of the National Social Welfare As- 
sembly. There also comes a statement from 
Channels on the social work needs in national 
defense. Channels reports as follows: 


Set up to work hand-in-glove with each oth- 
er, the two groups have divided the job responsi- 
bilities so that the new Committee can concen- 
trate on matters of primary interest to the pro- 
fession, while the Conference concerns itself 
mainly with agency problems. 

The Committee, for example, is concerned 
with the establishment of additional social work 
classifications in the armed forces, the place of 
the social worker in civil defense, and effective 
utilization of social work skills and knowledge 
in the armed forces and Selective Service pro- 
gram. The Conference, on the other hand, is em- 
phasizing work in getting social welfare services 
listed as essential, and in general planning for 
the best use of the short supply of social workers. 

The Conference already has data to support 
the addition of necessary social welfare positions 
to the U.S. Department of Labor list of critical 
occupations, and it will be available to local 
communities after clearance with federal man- 
power officials. The Committee is exploring the 
possibility of establishing a national register of 
social workers under government auspices, and 
if that is not possible, may maintain such a 
register itself. 


OVERCROWDING IN MEN- 
TAL HOSPITALS 


The overcrowding in the state mental hos- 
pitals has led to a demand for the separate 
hospitalization of mental cases and the care 
of epileptics outside institutions, where pos- 
sible. This demand was made by the Sur- 








geon-General of the United States Public 
Health Service, as he made public a report 
showing that state mental hospitals were 
almost 15 per cent overcrowded in 1948. 

The Surgeon-General said it could be as- 
sumed that, if figures for 1949 and 1950 
were available, they would show added 
overcrowding corresponding to the increase 
in population. 

In the eighty-four institutions surveyed, 
there were 101,005 patients, of whom 19,799 
had epilepsy. Three states—Arkansas, Ari- 
zona, and Nevada—the report said, provide 
care for mental defectives and epileptics 
only in mental hospitals, even when the lat- 
ter show no type of mental illness. 

“The primary need of the epileptic is for 
medical rather than custodial care,’’ the Sur- 
geon-General said in an interview reported 
in the New York Times. “With such care, a 
great many epileptics are able to lead normal 
lives. Because such success has been ob- 
tained in the control of this disease, it should 
no longer be regarded with either horror or 
despair.”” And he added that encouraging 
progress also was being made in the treat- 
ment and education of mental defectives. 
When the estimates on overcrowding were 
made by officials of twenty-seven states, the 
highest rate reported was 50.8 per cent in 
Louisiana. 


STATE CONTROL OF HOMES 
FOR THE AGED 


The New York State inquiry regarding 
homes for the aged has been noted before in 
these columns. Now the word comes that 
private nursing homes for the convalescent 
and aged have been put under the supervi- 
sion of the State Board of Social Welfare in 
a bill that has been approved by Governor 
Dewey. 

The new law in New York gives the state 
agency the power to set standards of care 
for these homes in looking after their pa- 
tients. It also authorizes the board to make 
regulations for the buildings, equipment, 
and records of the homes. This legisla- 
tion was the direct result of the concern of 
the Social Welfare Department over sub- 
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standard conditions found to exist in too 
many of the private homes in the state. 
With only 282 of the 754 private homes 
in the state classed as better than “fair” 
in a survey by the department, fewer than 
half of them were subject to any local 
licensing or inspection system. About one- 
fifth were not required to meet any standard 
at all. 


Among the major weaknesses that the de- 
partment survey showed to be prevalent in the 
nursing homes were unbalanced diets served to 
patients, deficiencies in fire protection, and lack 
of both organizational and medical records. 

Under the new law, which is effective im- 
mediately, the board will have the power to in- 
spect these private homes to see if they are com- 
plying with state standards. ' 

And amendments to the New York Socia 
Welfare Law provide that in old age assistance, 
aid to the blind, and aid to the disabled, assist- 
ance may be paid for in these types of proprie- 
tary homes if they comply with the standards 
established by rules and regulations of the 
State Board of Social Welfare. 

In a related move, Mr. Dewey signed a bill 
giving the State Health Commissioner new pow- 
ers to set minimum medical standards for ma- 
ternal health, the prevention of infant mortality, 
and child health in general. 

These measures empower the commissioner 
to investigate conditions in children’s day care 
institutions. If he finds anything detrimental to 
health, he is required to report his recommenda- 
tions to the appropriate state department, social 
welfare, mental hygiene, or, possibly, the Attor- 
ney General’s office. 


MAINTAINING YOUTH EMPLOY- 
MENT STANDARDS IN THE 
PRESENT EMERGENCY 


The following resolution and statement 
setting forth the position of the Board of 
Trustees of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee were adopted regarding the employ- 
ment of school-age children during the pres- 
ent emergency: 


In view of the increasing pressures being 
placed upon school-age boys and girls to take 
jobs during the present emergency, the National 
Child Labor Committee urges that there be no 
relaxation of existing federal and state laws gov- 
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erning the employment of children in industry 
and agriculture and that these laws be strictly 
enforced. The Committee also urges that states 
whose legal provisions are below the standards 
generally recognized to be necessary for the pro- 
tection of children enact immediate legislation 
to strengthen their child labor regulation. 

The National Child Labor Committee adopts 
the following statement of its position on the 
employment of school-age children during the 
emergency: 

The National Child Labor Committee is 
acutely aware that the United States, as well as 
all other freedom loving countries, is facing an 
emergency which calls for vastly increased pro- 
duction and will require additional sources of 
manpower. 

Suggestions are being made that, in view of 
this emergency, it would be desirable to modify 
some of the legal standards that have been built 
up over the years for the protection of young 
workers in industry and in agriculture. In con- 
sidering proposals to relax such standards, we 
must weigh the possible importance of their re- 
laxation as a factor in maintaining freedom in 
the world against their importance in preserving 
the essential strength and soundness of the de- 
mocracy we are striving to maintain. 

One of the requisites in preserving the es- 
sential strength and soundness of our democracy 
is to safeguard the health, vitality and educa- 
tion of all citizens, especially those in the forma- 
tive years of life. The National Child Labor 
Committee is convinced that at the present time 
there is no need or justification for any relaxa- 
tion of existing federal or state laws regulating 
child labor or school attendance. It believes, on 
the contrary, that the very fact that job oppor- 
tunities for school-age children will be increasing 
makes it imperative for states which do not have 
adequate child labor and school attendance leg- 
islation to enact such measures immediately and 
to strengthen their enforcement procedures. 

The worst child labor abuses which occurred 
during World War II resulted, not from relaxa- 
tion of legal regulations, but from the low stand- 
ards and exemptions existing in many state laws 
and the inability of understaffed enforcement 
agencies to cope with an unprecedented amount 
of illegal employment. Young children worked 
for long hours, at night and in dangerous occu- 
pations. There was a wholesale exodus from our 
schools of young people cutting short their edu- 
cation for jobs. The same abuses could occur 


again in the many states which have not 
strengthened their laws since that time. 

The minimum protection for young people 
should include compulsory school attendance to 
16 years for a consecutive term of at least nine 
months; a 16-year age minimum for employ- 
ment during school hours; a 14-year age mini- 
mum for employment outside of school hours; 
a maximum 8-hour day and 40-hour work week 
for minors under 18 years; a maximum work 
week of 18 hours for children under 16 years 
while attending school and of 24 hours for mi- 
nors of 16 and 17 years; and regulation of 
night work. 

This does not mean that the role of school- 
age children in the present emergency should be 
purely negative. Children are an integral part of 
our world, whether it be a world at peace or a 
world threatened with war. There are many use- 
ful ways in which children can satisfy their 
psychological need to be part of the emergency 
effort—both in their own homes and through 
volunteer activities developed by organized com- 
munity groups suited to the maturity and skills 
of various age groups. For older boys and girls 
there should be opportunity for school-super- 
vised part-time employment. But young peopie 
should realize that the chief contribution they 
can make to their country in the present emer- 
gency is to complete at least a full high school 
course. 

The National Child Labor Committee recog- 
nizes that the future is uncertain, that it may 
bring needs such as our country has never before 
faced, that it may impose unprecedented hard- 
ships and responsibilities upon every individual. 
We shall review from time to time, in the light 
of both economic and military developments, 
our policy with regard to the employment of 
young people. But unless the situation becomes 
far more critical than is evident at this time, 
there should be no modification of the safe- 
guards that have been developed to protect the 
health of our young people and to prepare them 
for future work and the responsibilities of citi- 
zenship in a democracy. 


A continuous year-round “‘Stay-in-School 
Drive” was also urged by the committee af- 
ter completing a survey in 119 cities which 
revealed an “alarming increase in high- 
school drop-outs.” A report from Channels 
follows: 

“Young people—and their parents—must be 
reached in their homes through radio and tele- 








vision, press, magazines and movies, through 
comic and sports books,” said Mrs. Gertrude 
Folks Zimand, general secretary of the Com- 
mittee, in a statement accompanying the sur- 
vey report. Full support of the armed services, 
the U.S. Office of Education and other agencies 
of national, state and local government is needed 
for the drive, she declared. 

Almost 50 per cent of the school superintend- 
ents replying to the Committee’s questionnaire 
report a marked increase in student drop-outs 
since the beginning of the Korean war. Increased 
employment opportunities and expectation of 
the draft were the most common reasons cited 
by the school officials for the increase. 

In her statement, Mrs. Zimand said the trend 
indicated that the nation’s high schools were 
“in great danger’’ of a student exodus similar to 
that of World War II, when enrollment dropped 
by 1,250,000 between 1940 and 1943. Declaring 
that “back-to-school” drives are usually futile, 
she warned against waiting for further aggravation 
of the situation before opening the “stay-in- 
school” campaign. 


THE UNDERDEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES 


A report on “Domestic Financing of 
Economic Development,” prepared by the 
development section of the United Nations 
Department of Economic Affairs, has urged 
“underdeveloped countries” to maintain 
any association they may have with more 
developed areas while they seek to speed up 
their own economic growth. The conclusions 
of the report are the result of discussions of 
some of the world’s leading experts from 
seven countries and from interested inter- 
national agencies. 

The report is said by the New York Times 
to be of special interest “to persons con- 
cerned in overseas enterprises and to inves- 
tors who may be considering taking part in 
the provision of the private capital needed 
to achieve the goals of the United Nations, 
the Point Four and other development pro- 
grams. It sets out the essential lines of policy 
that may be expected to be followed in coun- 
tries that make the best use of modern 
knowledge about development promotion.” 

The report points out that “where under- 
developed countries form part of or are in 
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close relation to a larger and more highly de- 
veloped area, whether by present or past po- 
litical association or by economic gravita- 
tion, it is considered best for them to con- 
tinue to be a part of the larger area.” 

The Times reports further that the under- 
developed countries should encourage local 
investment of local savings by measures 
short of such controls and regulation as 
would lessen their links with the wider area, 
the experts believe. The Times says further: 


“But governments should not rigidly adhere 
to the principle that public funds obtained by 
taxation or government borrowing should be in- 
vested in public undertakings only,” the report 
said. In encouraging privately owned enterprises 
in certain circumstances, such funds should 
preferably be made available indirectly through 
specialized governmental agencies, it is advised. 

Provision of assistance to small undertak- 
ings was recognized as particularly urgent in 
underdeveloped countries. But there were dif- 
ferences over the form and nature of this assist- 
ance. Underdeveloped countries were warned 
that high rates of interest are not so much the 
cause of the absence or retarded growth of in- 
dustries as a symptom of general economic 
backwardness. 


STUDY OF CHRONIC ILLNESS 


A special study of chronic-disease preva- 
lence has been undertaken by a national 
Commission on Chronic Illness. The purpose 
of the inquiry is to find out how many people 
in the United States are chronically ill and 
what facilities and services they need. 

A grant of $60,000 has been made by the 
Commonwealth Fund to the Hunterdon 
County (New Jersey) Medical Center for a 
study of the incidence of disabling chronic 
illness in the rural population. The study 
will be based on plans developed by the 
Commission on Chronic Illness and will be 
carried out by the Hunterdon Medical 
Center. 

Every community in the United States 
recognizes the need for more facilities for 
care of the growing numbers of chronically 
ill people. No one knows the number of such 
people and the extent of their need for more 
services. 
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The studies of incidence of long-term dis- 
abling illness, one in the rural community 
and another among city dwellers, should de- 
velop methods for determining them. Indi- 
vidual communities would then be able to 
measure their own needs for more hospital 
beds, home-care programs, rehabilitation, 
and other community services for the 
chronically ill. 


BRITISH LABOUR WOMEN AND 
- THE COST OF LIVING 


At the National Conference of Labour 
Women in England seven hundred delegates 
made the high cost of living, which has been 
“the worry of all Britons for the past year,” 
their chief topic of discussion. The New York 
Times reports that two government cabinet 
ministers appeared to explain and defend the 
Labour policy before the delegates, but nei- 
ther succeeded entirely; and two important 
resolutions reflecting dissatisfaction within 
Labour ranks with the way things were go- 
ing were adopted, despite pleas by members 
of the government and hints from the pre- 
siding officer to kill the resolutions. 

In one of the resolutions adopted, the La- 
bour party women asked the government to 


extend price controls to include rabbits, fish, and 
fruit and vegetables. Food Minister Maurice 
Webb argued that the re-imposition of price 
controls on these food items was impractical, 
but the women who made up the assembly— 
most of them middle-aged housewives—decided 
otherwise. 

The second resolution called for an increase 
in the amount that could be earned by widows 
without having their widows’ pensions reduced 
accordingly. This amount is now 30 shillings a 
week. 

Although Dr. Edith Summerskill, Minister 
of National Insurance, argued against the reso- 
lution on the ground that the nation could not 
afford at this time to increase any basic pension, 
it was adopted by a large show of hands. Most 
of the delegates supported the resolution, which 
stated that national production would beassisted 
if there were a greater incentive for widows to 
take up jobs. 

Of the sixty-six resolutions to be voted on at 
this conference twenty-six were immediately re- 


lated to the increased cost of living. They deal 
for instance with the high cost of children’s 
clothing, of household essentials, of coal, of 
food, of national insurance, etc. Only on one 
point—the cost of food—was there a word of 
solace and that in a negative way. 

Mr. Webb told the women delegates the price 
of food was bound to go up. But he said it would 
not go up much in the present fiscal year. Ac- 
cording to present estimates, he said, the cost 
of basic foods could not rise by more than 8 or 
83 penceworth a week a person. He also said the 
level of food supplies reached last year would be 
maintained in the coming year but he held out 
no hope for an increase in the meat ration. 

The session ended with a political talk by the 
secretary of the Labour party, in which he 


scoffed at Conservative attempts to defeat the 


government and warned the women delegates 
not to believe in the “inaccurate” public opinion 
polls that had recently reflected a swing to the 
right. 


“SECRECY” FOR RELIEF ROLLS 


More than one state has been concerned 
by attempted action of state officials regard- 
ing the so-called ‘“‘opening”’ of public records 
regarding public assistance, often called 
“public relief.’ In Illinois the governor very 
unfortunately has indorsed this policy and 
has said that, since public relief has become a 
right established by public policy, taxpayers 
are entitled to know how their money is be- 
ing spent and who gets it. 

Some of the arguments against ending 
“secrecy” are summed up as follows by a 
Chicago newspaper: 

Publicity would keep many worthy persons 
from applying and increase want and misery. 

Spasmodic investigations by nonprofessional 
groups cost more than they save. 

Innocent persons in dire need would be pun- 
ished to expose the few who are guilty. 

Making lists of names of recipients public 
would bring them under pressure from un- 
scrupulous politicians. 


It is also pointed out that hospitals, physi- 
cians, ministers, teachers, and others would 
not feel free to give case workers confidential 
information if the records were opened for 
public inspection. 

Governor Stevenson insists that the right 
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of the taxpayers to know where their money 
goes outweighs any harm recipients might 
suffer by a disclosure of their names to the 
public. But the governor has undoubtedly 
been misinformed as to this point. The long- 
time answer, of course, is that, if competent 
workers are employed, “chiselers’”’ will not 
be given grants. 

The Chicago Daily News reports that “a 
wall of opposition is rising against making 
public relief rolls public to knock off” a few 
supposed “‘chiselers.”’ “The heat is coming 
mostly from people on relief, professional so- 
cial workers and the organizations that rep- 
resent them.” 

In Tennessee a special welfare investigat- 
ing committee of the legislature is reported 
to be convinced that there would be “no re- 
prisals” for its unprecedented publication of 
names of welfare chiselers. Its chairman 
said: 

“Our committee may be guilty of a technical 
violation of a federal restriction, but there will 
be no withholding of federal matching funds for 
Tennessee,” according to one State Senator, and 
he added, “Our publication of names was part 
of an effort to expose to the taxpayers of Ten- 
nessee how their money was being wasted. The 
Social Security Agency wouldn’t dare punish a 
state for such a proper effort on the part of a 
committee of the legislature.” 

He said further, “Our committee believes 
that the publication of these names would result 
in a voluntary withdrawal from the rolls of at 
least 10 per cent of the 120,000.” 


The Indiana state legislature already is 
reported to have passed such a law, and 
Georgia’s legislature has presented a resolu- 
tion to Congress urging relaxation of federal 
restrictions against publication of names. 
And a delegation of five members of the 
Oklahoma legislature announced that it 
would come to Nashville to study “tech- 
niques of the Tennessee committee in prob- 
ing welfare rolls.” 

The Indiana legislature has passed a bill 
to make public the names of people on the 
Indiana relief rolls. At the risk of losing from 
$15,000,000 to $19,000,000 a year in federal 
assistance funds, the legislature enacted a 


bill to open the welfare lists to public inspec- 
tion. 

The Republican-controlled legislature 
overrode a veto by the Democratic gover- 
nor. Republican legislators said that the 
state would be better off without federal 
“handouts.” And they said further that the 
new law would “‘chase welfare chiselers off 
the Rolls.” 

Indiana is therefore the first state to chal- 
lenge federal laws requiring secrecy of the 
rolls in state programs partly financed by 
federal grants-in-aid. 


In a speech supporting the bill, Senator 
John W. Van Ness, the Republican floor leader, 
roared: 

“Indiana could well do without that $18,- 
000,000 or so in welfare funds if we can run our 
own relief program.” 


Effects of the new measure will be to per- 
mit newspapers to publish names of persons 
on the welfare lists. Public prosecutors also 
will be able to examine the records for fraud 
cases. However, it is difficult to believe that 
Indiana will deliberately undertake a policy 
that will mean the withdrawal of federal 
grants. 

Dr. Arthur B. Price, regional director of 
the Federal Security Agency, said in Chica- 
go that the Indiana law would not be consid- 
ered in effect until it had been published. 
This would take about six weeks, he esti- 
mated. There would then be a hearing to de- 
termine whether Indiana should be declared 
in nonconformance with the federal provi- 
sions. Dr. Price said that Washington FSA 
officials had notified the governor that feder- 
al funds would be withheld if the law passed. 

Social workers have, of course, been genu- 
inely concerned about the movement to 
make so-called “relief rolls’’ public. The best 
answer to the problem is the one that we 
have advocated before in these columns, i.e., 
the abolition of the “means test.’”’ This can 
be done, for example, by making old age 
pensions available for everyone and by mak- 
ing ADC into Family Allowances, following 
the legislation now in effect in Canada and 
in Great Britain. If allowances were given 
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for all children, whether from rich or from 
poor families and if pensions were given for 
all old people on the basis of an objective 
test, like age sixty-five, then the problem of 
“publishing relief rolls” would disappear. 
Of course, this will “cost money,’’ just as 
free schools for the rich as well as the poor 
cost money, but the well-to-do who must 
pay the cost will, in the long run, benefit di- 
rectly from the new legislation. 


WHO 


The World Health Organization is now in 
its third full year as a permanent specialized 
agency of the United Nations. Although sev- 
en additional countries ratified the WHO 
constitution last year, bringing the total 
number of ratifications to seventy-four, a 
serious loss was suffered, as six countries— 
Albania, Nationalist China, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Poland, and Rumania—decided 
to suspend their participation in the work of 
WHO. After these withdrawals only sixty- 
five countries remained as active members. 
Mr. Trygve Lie said in an address before the 
Third World Health Assembly, “Significant 
and disheartening absences ... would not 
have occurred had political events taken a 
different and more hopeful course during the 
past few years.” 

The decentralization of certain important 
aspects of the work of WHO has continued. 
At the beginning of last year regional or- 
ganizations were already functioning in 
Asia, the Americas, and the eastern Medi- 
terranean, while a special office for Europe 
had been opened at headquarters in Geneva. 
During the year a temporary regional office 
for the western Pacific and a special office 
for Africa were opened in Hongkong and 
Geneva, respectively, pending the establish- 
ment of permanent regional organizations 
for these areas. 

The growth of WHO is indicated by the 
fact that the professional staff employed at 
the beginning of 1951 numbered 54opersons, 
recruited among forty nationalities. A large 
number of consultants were engaged by the 
organization to act in an advisory capacity 
for longer or shorter periods, thus extending 


the range of services requested by countries 
without swelling the ranks of the secretariat. 

The training in the majority of the world’s 
medical schools was called “inadequate and 
ill-balanced”” by the experts who met at 
Geneva.under the auspices of WHO last 
year, and must be corrected. To train stu- 
dents in the fundamentals of modern medi- 
cine, especially in social and preventive as- 
pects, WHO was asked to establish basic 
standards of training for the practice of pub- 
lic health and to take measures to remedy 
the shortage of health personnel in all cate- 
gories. 

Nutrition problems in Ceylon and Egypt 
were examined by experts provided through 
WHO. 

The Third World Health Assembly meet- 
ing in Geneva approved: (1) a 1951 budget 
of $7,300,000 (later the executive board de- 
cided on an expenditure ceiling of $6,150,- 
000); (2) appeals to governments for larger 
health budgets; (3) a shift in emphasis in the 
WHO program to give greater importance 
to the fight against plague, cholera, and 
trachoma; and (4) a four-year plan for world 
health which provides a framework for the 
future development of the work of WHO. 

The cornerstone for the foundation for a 
new wing to the Palais des Nations in Gene- 
va to provide permanent headquarters for 
WHO was laid at a ceremony attended by 
the president of the Switzerland confederacy 
and other notables. The Swiss government 
is contributing generously toward the cost of 
the new headquarters building. 

Principles for the provision of health care 
for school-age children were defined for the 
first time on a world-wide basis by a WHO 
group of specialists. The experts agreed that 
school health services should be organized 
co-operatively and, as “team projects,” 
should involve parents, community, profes- 
sional groups, social agencies, and others. 

Last fall two senior medical advisers and 
five public health teams were sent to Korea 
by WHO to work under the Unified Com- 
mand in reorganizing health services and 
carrying out relief programs for the civilian 
population. 
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Last year a total of 250 WHO fellowships 
were granted to enable physicians and pub- 
lic health specialists to undertake advanced 
studies or research outside their own coun- 
tries. 

On the whole, any review of the WHO 
work shows encouraging progress and prom- 
ises good hope for the future. 


CONGRESS OF ROME 


As we go to press, those concerned in the 
movement for World Federal Government 
and the World Student Federalists (secre- 
tary-general, David J. Webster) are holding 
the Congress of Rome. The officers of the 
World Movement for World Federal Gov- 
ernment include Lord Boyd-Orr, of Great 
Britain, as president and Elisabeth Mann 
Borgese, of the United States, as vice-chair- 
man of the Executive Committee. 

Jawaharlal Nehru wrote of the World 
Federal Congress: 


We live in an age of crisis. One crisis follows 
another; and even when there is some kind of 
peace, it is a troubled peace, with fear of war 
and preparation for war. Tortured humanity 
hungers for real peace, but some evil fate pur- 
sues it and pushes it further and further away 
from what it desires most. Almost, it seems that 
some terrible destiny drives humanity to ever 
recurring disaster. 

We are all entangled in the mesh of past his- 
tory and cannot escape the consequences of past 
evil. In the multitude of crises, political and 
economic, that face us, perhaps the greatest cri- 
sis of all is that of the human spirit. Until this 
crisis of the spirit is resolved, it will be difficult 
to find a solution for the other crises which affect 
us. 
We talk of world government and one world, 
and millions yearn for this. Earnest efforts con- 
tinue to be made to realize this ideal of the hu- 
man race, which has become so imperative to- 
day. And yet those efforts have thus far proved 
ineffective. . . . Wars are fought and won or lost; 
and the victors suffer almost as much as the 
vanquished. Surely there must be something 
wrong about our approach to this vital problem 
of the age, something essentially lacking. ... 

Any society based on injustice must neces- 
sarily have the seeds of conflict and decay with- 
in it so long as it does not get rid of that evil... . 


We may not, perhaps, ignore the present limi- 
tations of human nature or the immediate perils 
which face the statesmen. We may not in the 
world as it is constituted today even rule out 
war absolutely. But I have become more and 
more convinced that, as long as we do not ad- 
here to right means, the end will not be right, 
and fresh evil will flow from it. 

That was the essence of Gandhi’s message, 
and mankind will have to appreciate it in order 
to see and act clearly. When eyes are bloodshot, 
vision is dimmed and limited. I have no doubt 
in my mind that world government must and 
will come, for there is no other remedy for the 
world’s sickness.* 


A number of world federalist groups 
sprang up, in various parts of the world, to- 
ward the end of World War II and during the 
years immediately following. The first offi- 
cial contact between these groups was at an 
international meeting of federalists in Lux- 
embourg, September, 1946, which was called 
by the British organization, Federal Union, 
and sponsored by three British members of 
Parliament. This is said to have been the 
beginning of the history of the world move- 
ment, which united at that time thirty-seven 
organizations from fourteen countries. 

One of the sponsors of the world move- 
ment wrote that “the means were humble 
but the goal was high. It was, moreover, in- 
escapable. The rising temperature of the 
cold war, the growing challenge within the 
United Nations to integrate or disintegrate, 
all the fear and all the faith in the world gov- 
ernment movement to expand and mature.” 
A further statement follows: 


In three Annual Congresses—in Montreux, 
1947, Luxembourg, 1948, and Stockholm, 1949 
—the Movement hammered out a consistent 
policy which coordinates the various political 
and national policies pursued by each member, 
facilitates liaison among them all, and carries 
the impact of their joint action beyond the rank 
and file of the militant federalists to the people 
of the world who yearn for a just and lasting 
peace as the prerequisite for the advancement 
of man in spiritual excellence and physical 
welfare. 


Printed with permission of the University of 
Chicago Round Table. 
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THE “WETBACK” INQUIRY 


“Wetback”’ is the term applied to Mexi- 
can nationals who wade across the Rio 
Grande in order to obtain employment as 
migrant laborers on farms. The Judiciary 
Committee of the House of Representatives 
authorized the naming of a subcommittee to 
investigate, “without fear or favor,” the 
“invasion’”’ of “wetbacks” across the Mexi- 
can border. The decision to do this had been 
made as a result of articles on the “wetback” 
problem written recently by a special corre- 
spondent for the New York Times. 

The chairman of the House committee ex- 
plained that information reaching his com- 
mittee showed that immigration inspectors 
had made 579,000 arrests of Mexican aliens 
who had come to the United States illegally 
during 1950. “While some of these Mexicans 
have been repeaters, I believe that, for 
every single one caught and reported, three 
crossed the border who escaped deporta- 
tion,” he said. “In many cases these men 
were found to be suffering from communi- 
cable diseases. Some were found to have 
smuggled opium and marijuana.” 

He explained further that the House com- 
mittee had also been informed that ‘during 
the frost which struck Texas from March 12 
to March 25 our immigration inspectors 
picked up 8,191 ‘wetbacks’ in three Texas 
counties. At the same time some 5,602 
American farm workers in these same coun- 
ties were out of work and on relief.” 

While he thought that large numbers of 
migrants were needed to harvest the crops, 
he said that it was “quite another question 
to allow these ‘wetbacks’ to come in and do 
this work at starvation wages.” The House 
committee’s objective, he continued, will be 
to work out amendments to the federal im- 
migration law that would make it a crime to 
harbor and employ illegal immigrants. 

While the harmful effects of the “‘wet- 
back invasion’? have undoubtedly been 
much exaggerated, it is clearly undesirable 
to have them come in to work at low wages 
under unfavorable conditions. Either they 
should come in on a legal basis with proper 


safeguards, or they should not be allowed to 
enter. It is to be hoped that the work of the 
House of Representatives committee may 
lead to the solution of this admittedly seri- 
ous problem. 


A REPORT ON THE EXPELLEES 


The war has left every country in Europe 
with grave problems, economic, social, cultural, 
political and spiritual. But there is only one 
country that has had dumped in its lap a surplus 
population of twelve million penniless, home- 
less, jobless and largely hopeless old people, wo- 
men and children with a dangerously small pro- 
portion of young men. This country is Germany. 
Little has been said in the press outside Ger- 
many about this, Europe’s most perplexing 
problem. Apparently it seemed best to relief or- 
ganizations to make plans for the exodus of the 
Jewish and other refugees before tackling the 
German “expellees.”” The problem is so great 
that they were omitted entirely from the IRO 
program, lest its beneficiaries should be over- 
shadowed. 


The foregoing paragraph is the beginning 
of an article in which Mr. Frederick J. 
Libby, of the National Council for the Pre- 
vention of War, tells of his visit to Germany 
last year. Quite promptly after his arrival he 
went to see the head of the German Red 
Cross in the Hanover and Hamburg area, 
where so many of the expellees were quar- 
tered. He reported as follows in his little 
magazine Peace Action: 


Cellars, air raid shelters and converted army 
barracks are their first dwellings in a city like 
Hannover, which was badly bombed. 

We went first to typical cellars. Entering by 
a slippery, slimy passageway from a courtyard 
where some children were playing, we came into 
a dry passageway that connected three cellar 
rooms, in each of which a family lived. Two or 
four bunks stood against the walls, and there 
was just enough room for a table, a little stove 
and two or three chairs between bunks. The 
light came from the cellar window in front. In 
each room we found the mother and asked her 
about her family and how long she had lived in 
this cellar. All of them had little children and all 
had lived there for three years. 

From there we went to a typical air raid shel- 
ter, called a “bunker.” It was of concrete, four 
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to six feet thick, built above ground, and with 
no windows except two which had been cut by 
the present occupants themselves. Some 250 
families lived here, one family to a little cell-like 
room. They paid a small rental, a little more 
than enough to cover the cost of electricity. 

The converted barracks were a step upward, 
but not much. Here, too, the occupants all were 
looking forward hopefully to the promised 
homes in newly built, simple apartment houses 
which were going up as fast as capital could be 
obtained. 

Similar conditions we found in Hamburg, 
which is another of the reception points for the 
refugees still “crossing the green carpet” at 
night by the thousands to escape from the 
Russian zone. This great leakage from the East 
gravely complicated the problem of the German 
government in caring for its excess population. 

The Potsdam Agreement between Truman, 
Stalin and Attlee in 1945 consented to the ex- 
pulsion of all persons of German origin from 
East Prussia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
and the East German provinces given to Poland, 
their border to be subject to the Peace Treaty. 
. .. This made a hard core of twelve million per- 
sons, the majority old people, women, and chil- 
dren, since the strong young men were in numer- 
ous cases sent to work in the Russian mines. 
These were the “expellees” proper—eight mil- 
lion of them in the British and American zones 
of Germany ... and four million in the Russian 
zone. It was largely from these unfortunates 
that the constant leakage into West Germany 
was coming. Fleeing by night over a border that 
is too long to be guarded by the Russians, these 
are called in German die Fliichtlinge or “refu- 
gees,” as distinct from expellees. Their number 
reached, according to official figures, an addi- 
tional million. ... 

Those that came from the East were to a con- 
siderable extent the families of prosperous farm- 
ers from the country and of professional men 
and tradesmen and workmen from the cities 
that were taken over by the Russians and the 
Poles. They were allowed to take with them 
only the few pounds of bedding or clothing that 
they could carry on their backs. They were 
herded into box cars, perhaps robbed at the bor- 
der of their few remaining possessions, and then 
literally dumped into Germany. Two million are 
believed to have died in the process. Their 
homes, their farms, their furnishings, their sav- 
ings became the property of those who had dis- 
possessed them. 
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Two million and a half came from the Sude- 
ten area of Czechoslovakia, where their fore- 
fathers had lived for five hundred years. 

So great was the haste, and so overwhelming 
the endless streams of helpless human beings 
that no classification or adaptation to their en- 
vironment of the incoming hordes was possible. 
In Germany they were sent wherever a shelter 
was thought to be available, farmers to the 
cities, city dwellers to the country districts. 
Schleswig-Holstein was convenient to the Rus- 
sian border and has approximately as many ex- 
pellees and refugees as original population. The 
Potsdam Agreement said that this vast exodus 
should be carried out in an orderly and humane 
manner, but war passions and hatreds pre- 
vented. 

We were concerned not only with seeing for 
ourselves how the expellees and refugees from 
the East and South are living but even more 
with discussing with competent persons the 
question, ‘“‘What can be done about it?” 

I heard our High Commissioner say when he 
was in Washington that he felt confident that 
Germany could recover if it were not for these 
surplus millions. 

One must bear in mind the fact that a large 
number of the young men were separated from 
their families and sent to the Russian mines or 
had already been killed in the war. This means 
that countries which would welcome able young 
men as promising additions to their population 
are bound to balk at an influx of old people and 
children, who will either be a permanent burden 
on their countries or can make no contribution 
for many years. 

Therefore ... emigration in large numbers 
cannot be the solution of the problem. What 
young men there are among the expellees must 
be retained in Germany for the most part to try 
to support the aged members of their families 
and their children. Insofar as emigration is per- 
mitted by the Germans themselves, it must be 
the emigration of whole families. 

The solution to which the expellees and refu- 
gees naturally cling is a return to their former 
homes. They refuse to abandon this hope. Prob- 
ably some of them would welcome a war with 
Russia as perhaps the only way to achieve this 
cherished goal. 

Nowhere in Germany, however, . . . was war 
regarded as a solution of anything. The German 
people as a whole are done with war and prepa- 
rations for war, if the decision is left to them. 
The Germans as a people are warwise. They are 
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far more intelligent on things military than most 
peoples. They suffered more than any people ex- 
cept the Russians in the last war. Consequently, 
it is not surprising that they are fully aware of 
the fact that, in a war between the East and 
West, Germany would inevitably be the first 
battleground and the first victim. Russian lines 
of communication would be bombed in Ger- 
many. It would be extremely doubtful if Ger- 
many could ever recover from a third such 
disaster. ... 

If it is not to be expected that other nations 
will accept the burdens of attempting to absorb 
even a substantial fraction of Germany’s surplus 
population of old people and children, is it 
reasonable to suppose that this rump Germany, 
with most of its cities devastated and its econo- 
my in ruins, will be able ever to absorb this great 
surplus population. The answer is that, however 
difficult, there is no other solution.... But... 
outside capital in billions must be provided .. . 
in order that homes and jobs for these millions 
may be available before the problem is made in- 
soluble by a rising tide of resentment and de- 
spair on the part of the dispossessed. 

We hear reports from time to time of a rising 
nationalism in Germany. So far it is not danger- 
ous. But these expellees and refugees, if neg- 
lected in the interest of our rearmament pro- 
gram, are potentially a neo-Hitler movement, 
waiting for their Fuehrer. 

The Refugee Division of the World Council 
of Churches in Geneva has published a very use- 
ful pamphlet entitled “Report from Hamburg,” 
which contains the substance of several impor- 
tant speeches and a “Message to the Churches.” 
Two excerpts follow: 

Dr. Martin Niemoller said, ‘We tried to find 
a cheap solution to the refugee problem, and 
now God shows us that there is no way out un- 
less we are willing to pay the full price and ac- 
cept the refugee as our brother.” 

Dr. Rees, Director of the Refugee Division 
of the World Council of Churches, said, re- 
garding the need of world-wide education on 
the problem: “. . . The German refugee problem 
is not in fact a German problem. It is not Ger- 
man in origin; it is not German in its conse- 
quences, for the economic distress, the social dis- 
location and the inherent political dangers which 
are part and parcel of it, affect the total future 
at least of Western Europe, indivisibly and un- 
deniably; and finally it is not German because 
German action alone cannot solve it. It is a 
problem internationally created, with interna- 


tionally evil consequences, that is only soluble 
by international action.” 


KOREA AND THE WAR 


Conditions in Korea continue to be inde- 
scribably miserable. As we go to press, some 
news has come in about the poor refugees 
who have been flocking to “battered Seoul.” 
A correspondent for the New York Times 
wrote that “little by little the ghosts were 
being ‘chased out’ of Seoul by new refugee 
arrivals and military traffic.’’ He stated fur- 
ther that “while efforts are being made to 
keep out refugees because of water and food 
shortages, hundreds of new arrivals are pour- 
ing into Seoul each night under cover of 
darkness.” 


The job of rebuilding is staggering. The de- 
struction of two occupations by the enemy plus 
vandalism and countless attacks by our air 
force reduced about three quarters of all build- 
ings to piles of rubble. However it is better news 
that already plans for reconstruction are under 
way. 

... Col. Charles R. Munsky of Brooklyn, 
whose responsibility it is to see that the occu- 
pants of the city are kept from starvation and 
disease, estimated that it would take three 
months at least to get water and power for the 
city. 

“Just before they evacuated Seoul the North 
Koreans must have made a hasty effort to do as 
much damage as they could,” he explained. 
“Electro plates, generators and other equipment 
were badly damaged or taken away. Some of it 
is being found hidden in houses throughout the 
city but the rest will have to come from Japan. 
There is also the problem of replacing thousands 
of frozen water pipes which burst.” 

Since March 14 when the Colonel first re- 
entered the city with a Republic of Korea patrol, 
conditions have been improving gradually for 
those who remained during the Communist oc- 
cupation. Estimates of numbers in this group 
have ranged between 122,000 and 200,000. 

Since that time an additional 100,000 have 
managed to elude Korean guards posted to keep 
them out. One who slipped in three days ago ex- 
plained yesterday that even though water and 
food were short and buildings gutted and 
crumbled there was some shelter and hope of 
some food. Rice is being doled out weekly, medi- 
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cal aid is available and the aged, children and 
pregnant women receive milk rations. 

Colonel Munsky said that 4,400 tons of rice 
were brought into the city for distribution dur- 
ing March. About half of this was brought into 
Inchon harbor by boat from Thailand and Ja- 
pan, he said, and the rest by rail and truck from 
southern Korean cities. Each Korean there gets 
a weekly allowance of rice that amounts to 
about three small cups a day. They get ration 
cards from the City Hall and draw rice in their 
local districts. 

The disease rate has been surprisingly low 
and five cases of typhoid have been the only 
serious disease discovered so far. There have 
been some cases of starvation but all known to 
be suffering from extreme malnutrition now are 
under medical care. The Koreans explained that 
while the Reds held the city their greatest fears 
were starvation, freezing, and bombing—in that 
order. 


ARK is the cabalistic symbol of the new 
agency, American Relief for Korea. As we go 
to press, a drive for warm clothing, greatly 
needed by the more than three million home- 
less Korean refugees, is to be launched by 
the new agency. Those who know the foreign 
work of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee will be glad to learn that it is one of 
the twelve agencies participating in ARK 
and that Clarence Pickett, well known as 
the honorary secretary of the American 
Friends Service Committee, is one of the 
three vice-presidents of ARK. There will be 
widespread interest in and support of this 
new effort to help the Koreans, who have 
suffered so much. 


NOTES FROM THE SCHOOLS 


Opportunities for employment for trained 
social workers will, it is said, probably re- 
main excellent for some time to come, ac- 
cording to a recent survey prepared for the 
Veterans Administration by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the United States De- 
partment of Labor. The survey—describing 
the employment outlook in ninety-one occu- 
pations, many of which were affected by de- 
fense mobilization—is being used in counsel- 
ing veterans planning to train under the GI 


Bill and Public Law 16 (for the disabled). 
The survey stated: 


There was an acute shortage of social workers 
in early 1950, owing largely to the increased use 
of social services and the inability of the pro- 
fessional schools to keep pace with the demand 
for trained personnel. ... The shortage prob- 
ably would be intensified as an accelerated pro- 
gram of mobilization further increases the need 
for social workers to serve in hospitals and to 
give aid in solving various family adjustment 
problems. 


It is significant that the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics study said that the best job op- 
portunities of all—both in the near future 
and in the long run—would “go to those 
with graduate training. . . . There is a defi- 
nite trend toward higher training require- 
ments, which may be expected to become 
widespread as soon as shortages are less 
severe.” 


To provide increased services to greatly 
expanded United States military forces the 
American Red Cross in Washington has 
announced that it needs four hundred 
qualified men and women to fill salaried 
positions in this country and overseas. Also 
needed, the Red Cross said, are thousands 
of additional volunteers to serve at domestic 
military posts and hospitals and in Red 
Cross chapters. 

Most of the paid openings are for per- 
sons in the four following categories: (1) men 
to serve as assistant field directors at mili- 
tary installations; (2) women with medical 
and psychiatric social work background to 
serve as assistant field directors in military 
hospitals; (3) trained recreation workers; 
(4) stenographers to work in Red Cross 
field offices in this country and abroad. 
There are also openings for aids to social 
welfare and recreation workers, and for 
field directors to serve in Veterans Ad- 
ministration hospitals. Persons in any part 
of the United States who are interested 
should apply in writing to the nearest Red 
Cross headquarters. 


The officers of the American Association 
of Schools of Social Work and members of 
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the Board for the current year were elected 
at the last annual meeting as follows: 
president, Helen R. Wright, University of 
Chicago; secretary, Arlien Johnson, Uni- 
versity of Southern California; treasurer, 
Emil M. Sunley, University of Denver; 
board members: Ruth Smalley, University 
of Pennsylvania; Sue Spencer, Nashville 
School of Social Work; Charlotte Towle, 
University of Chicago; Stuart Jaffary, 
University of Toronto; Grace White, New 
York School of Social Work; Grace Coyle, 
Western Reserve University; John Kid- 
neigh, University of Minnesota. Members 
elected to serve on the Nominating Com- 
mittee are: chairman, Nathan Cohen, New 
York School of Social Work; Inabel B. 
Lindsay, Howard University; Esther E. 
Twente, University of Kansas. 

A report by David French, assistant 
executive secretary of AASW, on the study 
for admission to schools of social work, 
was presented at the Toronto meeting and 
is now available from the National Office. 

The report of the Committee on Ad- 
mission Policies and Selection of Students 
for Schools of Social Work describing the 
work of the committee since its appoint- 
ment in February, 1950, has been circulated 
to deans and directors, and additional copies 
may be secured from the National Office. 

At the invitation of the New York School 
of Social Work and the Fordham School 
of Social Service, the Thirty-third Annual 
Meeting of the Association will be held in 
New York City on Wednesday, January 30, 
1952, through Saturday, February 2, 1952. 
Anna King, dean of the Fordham School, 
has accepted the chairmanship of the Pro- 
gram Committee, and Laurin E. Hyde of 
the New York School will serve as co- 
chairman. Margaret Leal, in consultation 
with Miss King, is carrying responsibility 
for local arrangements. The Roosevelt 
Hotel will be the headquarters hotel for 
the Conference. 

Phyllis R. Osborn has resigned her posi- 
tion as regional representative of the Bureau 
of Public Assistance of the Federal Security 
Agency and has accepted a position as asso- 


ciate professor in the School of Social Service 
Administration, University of Chicago. 


Harleigh B. Trecker, professor of social 
work at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia for the last ten years, has been named 
dean of the University of Connecticut 
School of Social Work. He will begin his 
new duties in September. 


Laurin E. Hyde, regional representative 
of the Bureau of Public Assistance, has ac- 
cepted a position on the faculty of the New 
York School of Social Work. 


Dr. Thomas B. Jones, member of the 
faculty of the School of Social Work, 
University of Puerto Rico, formerly of the 
Atlanta University School of Social Work, 
has been granted a Fulbright Award by the 
Department of State to serve as visiting 
lecturer in social work at the Higher Insti- 
tute of Social Service, Alexandria, Egypt, 
for a period of twelve months, beginning 
June, 1951. 


William E. Gordon has been appointed 
professor of social work research in the 
Washington University School of Social 
Work in St. Louis. Since 1948 he has been 
in charge of theses and research and also 
registrar for the Nashville School of Social 
Work. He has a Ph.D. in biostatistics from 
the University of Minnesota and he later 
became supervisor of research and statistics 
for the Minnesota State Division of Social 
Welfare. 


The administrator of Veterans Affairs is 
having a special study made by a manage- 
ment engineering firm of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration organization and operation. 
The survey, which will extend over a period 
of approximately fourteen months, is for the 
purpose of determining whether changes in 
organization and operational procedures are 
necessary to provide the best possible service 
to veterans at the lowest possible cost. The 
survey will include a thorough study of the 
V-A Central Office in Washington, district 
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offices, regional offices, and hospitals in field 
locations. While all phases of the V-A’s op- 
erations will be included in the scope of the 
study, we may hope that the experience of 
social workers will not be overlooked. 


The Louisiana State University School of 
Social Welfare is giving an institute on June 
29-30 on “Children and Youth: Their Gov- 
ernment and Their Welfare,” which is de- 
voted to an inventory and appraisal of state 
programs and services for children and 
youth and to a consideration of objectives, 
needs, and problems, including legal, fiscal, 
and cultural. No tuition or registration fees 
are charged for this institute. No academic 
credit will be given for attendance at this 
institute by any department of the univer- 
sity. 


“Social Work in Programs for Crippled 
Children” will be the subject of a workshop 
to be held at the University of Chicago as a 
co-operative project of its School of Social 
Service Administration, the University of 
Illinois Division of Services for Crippled 
Children, and the National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults. 


Graphic illustrations dealing with the em- 
ployment of women are available from the 
United States Women’s Bureau for the use 
of clubs, union meetings, schools, or other 
group meetings. A new series of charts, in 
sizes for both wall and desk use, show the 
numbers of women workers, their marital 
status, age distribution, occupations, em- 
ployment status by color, and proportion of 
all workers who are women. Colored maps 
showing maximum daily and weekly hours 
of work set for women by state laws are also 
available on request. In addition, there is a 
map in black and white, showing the status 
of state minimum-wage legislation in the 
United States." 


t Anyone associated with a school, women’s or- 
ganization, union, state government office, or library 
or anyone with an individual interest in questions 
connected with women workers should write to the 
Women’s Bureau, Washington 25, D.C., for copies 


The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission has announced that applications will 
be accepted until further notice for the po- 
sitions of Organization and Methods Ex- 
aminer and Budget Examiner in various 
federal agencies in Washington, D.C., and 
vicinity. The salary range for these positions 
is $3,825 to $6,400 a year. To qualify, appli- 
cants must pass a written test and must have 
had appropriate experience or education or 
both. In addition, they may be asked to ap- 
pear before a board of interviewers. The 
maximum age limit, which will be waived 
for persons entitled to veteran preference, is 
sixty-two years. 

Further information and application 
blanks may be obtained from most first- or 
second-class post offices, from civil service 
regional offices, or from the United States 
Civil Service Commission in Washington. 


An article which appeared in the New 
York Times published the following state- 
ment dealing with the attitude of social 
workers with regard to the extraordinary 
action taken by the Federal Security Admin- 
istrator with regard to a book by Charlotte 
Towle of the University of Chicago faculty: 


of these charts. The charts come in small sizes, 
8X10} inches, and in large sizes, approximately 
26X38 inches. Single copies can be had free of 
charge; larger quantities may be sent free for educa- 
tional purposes, depending on the bureau’s supply. 

Following is a list of the charts and maps current- 
ly available. For convenience in ordering, they are 
listed by number. In requesting copies, please specify 
whether small or large size is desired. 

Charts——(1) Women Workers and All Workers: 
1870-1949; (2) Proportion of All Workers Who Are 
Women: 1870-1949; (3) Occupations of Women 
Workers: October, 1949; (4) Married Women in 
Population and in Labor Force: 1910-1949; (5) 
Marital Status of Women in the Labor Force: rg10- 
1949; (6) Women in the Population and Labor Force, 
by Age Groups: 1940-1950; (7) Age Distribution of 
Women Workers; 1940, 1945, 1950; (8) Employment 
Status of Women, by Color: March, 1950; (9) Men 
and Women in the Population and Labor Force: 
1910 and 1949; and various other subjects. 

Maps.—(M1) Maximum Daily Hours Set by 
State Labor Laws for Women in Industry; (M2) 
Maximum Weekly Hours set by State Labor Laws 
for Women in Industry; (M3) State Minimum-Wage 
Laws for Women and Minors: 1950. 
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The leading social work educators of the 
country sent a message from Atlantic City to 
President Truman condemning the “arbitrary” 
action of Oscar R. Ewing, Federal Security 
Administrator, in ordering the destruction of all 
copies of Common Human Needs. 

This is a Federal Security Administration 
pamphlet written at the administration’s re- 
quest by Charlotte Towle, internationally 
famous social work leader. She is professor at 
the School of Social Service Administration, 
University of Chicago. Copies of the message 
went to Mr. Ewing and the American Medical 
Association. 

The American Association of Schools of 
Social Work at the Atlantic City Conference 
unanimously adopted a resolution expressing 
“sharp displeasure” with Mr. Ewing’s “arbi- 
trary and unwarranted act.” ... 

The social work profession has been con- 
cerned since the destruction last month of 
3,600 copies of the pamphlet on the order of 
Mr. Ewing. It was a manual for social workers 
first circulated by the administration in 1945 
before Mr. Ewing became administrator. The 
administration authorized a reprint in 1949 
after Mr. Ewing took over. The American 
Medical Association, on receiving reprint copies, 
denounced the pamphlet as “viciously un- 
American.” Dr. Elmer L. Henderson, president, 
charged in a telegram to Mr. Ewing that a pas- 
sage in the pamphlet advocated state socialism. 
The passage read: 

“Social security and public assistance pro- 
grams are a basic essential for attainment of 
the socialized state envisaged in a democratic 
ideology, a way of life which so far has been 
realized only in slight measure.” 

Dr. Helen R. Wright, newly elected first 
vice-president of the National Conference of 
Social Work, and dean of the School of Social 
Service Administration, University of Chicago, 
made public for the first time a letter she sent 
to Mr. Ewing. In it she said: 

“T hope I do not need to tell you that Miss 
Towle was not advocating or endorsing a 
Socialist state. The total context of the report 
makes it clear that she was using ‘socialized’ 
in the sense of the first definition in Webster’s 
Dictionary; namely, ‘to render social, especially 
to fit or train for a society or social environ- 
ments.’ 

“The sentence could quite easily be re- 
written to make that meaning clear. Paren- 
thetically, may I remark that I do not know 


whether the repeated misinterpretation has 
been wilful or caused by ignorance. The term 
‘socialize’ is widely used in educational and 
social science publications with the meaning 
that it was here. 

“If your reason for destroying the publica- 
tion was to appease the group who misinter- 
pret a phrase or even object to the philosophy 
expressed by the pamphlet, I think you have 
taken an untenable position. If you believe 
the pamphlet is ‘un-American,’ how could you 
have sanctioned its reprinting? If you do not 
believe it is ‘un-American,’ how can you justify 
your action when other courses were open to 
you? 

“T think the issues involved, however, tran- 
scend the importance of this one publication. 
If the United States Government sets an ex- 
ample of destroying publications because they 
contain one sentence which—out of its con- 
text—can be and is misinterpreted by some 
people, where is this going to lead? 

“Tt is not a very long step to the censoring 
of textbooks and other publications, such as 
was the practice in Nazi Germany and is the 
practice of Communist Russia. At this par- 
ticular time it seems of special importance to 
keep this truly ‘the land of the free.’ ” 

Miss Wright told reporters that the action 
of Mr. Ewing was regrettable not only because 
it involved suppression of a book but it was a 
blow to the whole philosophy of social work. 


The resolution said that “for many years 
the written productions of the creative and 
imaginative labors of Charlotte Towle have 
served as the guide, inspiration and stimulation 
of the entire field of social work.” 

“Tt is of no small concern to social work edu- 
cators that an arbitrary step has been taken 
by the administrator of one of the important 
social work agencies of the land—the Federal 
Security Agency—to stop reprinting this im- 
portant book; and further, the taking of the in- 
defensible step of ordering the destruction of all 
copies remaining in stock, both of which actions 
are presumably based upon taking one sen- 
tence out of context and yielding to unwar- 
ranted pressure from persons and groups ill 
equipped to pass judgment on the merits of this 
work.” 


The Russell Sage Collection, which was 
placed in the library of the City College of 
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New York, has been opened for reference use 
to the general public as well as to students. 

The Russell Sage Collection, comprising 
the major part of the library of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, was presented to City Col- 
lege in July, 1949, when high maintenance 
costs caused the foundation to sell its old 
building and dispose of its collection. This 
outstanding collection of materials on social 
welfare and allied fields contains about 
thirty-five thousand bound volumes and a 
hundred thousand unbound pamphlets and 
bulletins, consisting of books, periodicals, 
reports of public and private welfare agen- 
cies, proceedings of international, national, 
state, and local conferences, and directories 
of social agencies. These publications cover a 
wide range of subjects in the field of social 
welfare, contain material on public welfare, 
social work, child welfare, labor and indus- 
try, public health, community planning, 
criminology, juvenile delinquency, housing, 
recreation, and social insurance. About three 
thousand items were added during the past 
year. 

The Russell Sage Foundation Library was 
begun in 1882 as the library of the Charity 
Organization Society. In 1904-6 it was com- 
bined with the library of the State Charities 
Aid Association. In 1907 it was put under 
the administration of the School of Philan- 
thropy, and in 1911 it was transferred to the 
Russell Sage Foundation, where it grew and 
developed into one of the most comprehen- 
sive in the field of social work. In 1949 about 
80 per cent of the library was given to the 
City College, and the remaining 20 per cent 
went to the New York School of Social Work 
of Columbia University. 


The University of Michigan announces 
its Fourth Annual Conference on Aging to 
be held in Ann Arbor, July 11-13. Rehabili- 
tation of the older handicapped person will 
be the topic of this year’s conference, with 
special emphasis on the theme that “‘All Are 
Needed.” American and foreign authorities 
will be available to discuss the questions 
raised by the working conference. 


The need for more trained workers in chil- 
dren’s work and welfare work has been em- 
phasized recently by a new associate chief of 
the United Children’s Bureau, Katherine 
Bain. Dr. Bain, who has been with the 
bureau for ten years, was formerly director 
of its Bureau of Research. Dr. Bain is re- 
ported by the New York Times to have said 
that studies now in progress indicated that 
emotional difficulties of early adolescence 
might be the foremost child-adjustment 
problem. One important subject that Dr. 
Bain expects to deal with is more emphasis 
on finding out what to do for children. She 
said that very little money was spent annual- 
ly in child research and that the Children’s 
Bureau favored pending bills that would ear- 
mark about $7,500,000 annually for re- 
search. Dr. Bain also emphasized the impor- 
tance of finding new ways to meet old prob- 
lems. She cited a school health project at 
Hagerstown, Maryland, where in every ses- 
sion the school nurses each thoroughly check 
on a maximum of six children who are in 
need of health services. She said that several 
lives have been saved by this method. She 
also spoke in favor of several pending bills 
that would provide about $35,000,000 in an- 
nual grants-in-aid to school health services. 


The Department of State recently an- 
nounced that six United States government 
grants for the 1952-53 academic year are 
being offered to qualified American social 
workers who wish to study in the United 
Kingdom. The awards afford opportunities 
to combine work and study experience 
through formal affiliation with one of the so- 
cial service agencies or institutions in Great 
Britain. British educators and administra- 
tors have expressed a warm interest in 
sharing with their American colleagues the 
techniques, knowledge, and experience in 
case work, group work, community organi- 
zation, and other social welfare specialties. 
The awards are made available under the 
Fulbright Act and provide transportation, 
tuition, and full maintenance for the aca- 
demic year. Candidates must be citizens 
of the United States at the time of applica- 
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tion and must have a Bachelor’s degree. 
They must be professionally qualified and 
experienced in their fields of specialization, 
and preference will be given to graduates of 
recognized schools of social work. Younger 
candidates are particularly encouraged to 
apply for these awards. More mature social 
workers who are qualified may obtain 
grants through the Conference Board of 
Associated Research Councils in Washing- 
ton, which handles applications for ad- 
vanced research and teaching grants. 

The special Fulbright awards are part 
of a large number of scholarships to be 
granted for graduate study in all countries 
participating in the Fulbright Program— 
Australia, Austria, Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg, Burma, Egypt, France, Greece, 
India, Iran, Italy, the Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, the Philip- 
pines, Thailand, Turkey, and the United 
Kingdom. For these general opportunities 
social workers will compete with candidates 
in other fields. These competitions, for the 
academic year 1952-53, will open May 1 
and close October 15, 1951. Applications 
may be obtained from the Fulbright Pro- 
gram Adviser at the institution where 
the candidate is enrolled. Applicants-at- 
large may obtain their applications directly 
from the Institute of International Per- 
sonnel, 2 West Forty-fifth Street, New York 
19. The closing date for the distribution of 
these applications to applicants-at-large 
is September 30, 1951. 


A limited number of social work fellow- 
ships are available for American social 
workers for a year of work, observation, 
and study in France for 1951-52. Adlantique, 
a French-American society, is sponsoring 
this program, and each successful candidate 
receives individual consideration and pro- 
gram plans. Applicants must be mature, 
professionally trained social workers, who 
have had a minimum of two years’ ex- 
perience, who speak and understand French, 
and who are interested in getting practical 
knowledge in the various phases of social 
work in France. The fellowships offer room, 


board, and tuition. Inquiries should be 
addressed to the Division of Specialized 
Personnel, Institute of International Per- 
sonnel, 2 West Forty-fifth Street, New 
York 19. 


The American Friends Service Com- 
mittee is planning to hold seven Inter- 
national Service Seminars in the United 
States this summer, three in Europe, and 
one each in Japan, India, and Pakistan. 
It will be the fifth consecutive year for this 
program. The purpose of the seminars is to 
develop understanding and respect among 
the members of the group representing a 
variety of nationalities. It is hoped that 
serious study of the complexities of inter- 
national problems will help each one see 
his responsibility and role, in line with his 
particular qualifications, and may lead to 
fresh efforts toward constructive solutions. 
The seminar provides a practical experi- 
ence in reconciling international differences. 
Applications and information on faculty and 
staff may be obtained from the national 
office of the AFS Committee at 20 South 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


IN MEMORIAM 


GRACE A. BROWNING 
December 30, 1904—February 7, 1951 


The death of Grace Browning, director 
of the Indiana University Division of Social 
Service at Indianapolis, came as a great 
shock to social workers in many states and 
especially to those connected with schools of 
social work. She was to have left in a few 
days for Rome, where she was to act as a 
United Nations social service consultant on 
organization and training in Italy’s schools 
of social work, an invitation received from 
our State Department and the United Na- 
tions. Her title there was to have been 
United Nations Technical Assistance Expert 
to the Government of Italy. 

Grace Browning had been born in Okla- 
homa, where her father was a pioneer doc- 
tor. She held the A.B. degree from the Uni- 





versity of Oklahoma. Later she attended the 
University of Chicago, where she was given 
the A.M. and Ph.D. degrees from the School 
of Social Service Administration, where she 
later became a member of the social service 
faculty. 

She was at one time on the faculty of 
Tulane University, and she also had a wide 
experience in social work. At one time she 
was assistant director of the Oklahoma State 
Department of Public Welfare. 

She was especially interested in rural so- 
cial work and was a well-known expert in 
this field. 

She was the author of The Development of 
Poor Relief Legislation in Kansas (1935) and 
Rural Public Welfare: Selected Records with 
Introductory Notes and Comments (1941), 
and joint editor with Elizabeth S. Dixon of 
Social Case Records: Family Welfare (1938). 
She had a wide circle of friends and of former 
students and of fellow-workers, by whom she 
will be greatly missed. 


ALFRED F. WHITMAN, 1883-1951 


Alfred F. Whitman, who died at his home 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, on February 
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26, had been active in social welfare work 
for more than forty years. He was born in 
Massachusetts and was a Harvard graduate. 
He had been connected with the Massa- 
chusetts and Pennsylvania Societies for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children before 
becoming executive secretary of the Boston 
Children’s Aid Society in 1922. But, al- 
though he seemed to belong especially to the 
East, he had long had a national reputation, 
and men and women from all parts of the 
country had worked with him on various 
committees and boards of children’s agen- 
cies. He was known especially for his work 
with children and he had been for many 
years a member of the Board of Directors of 
the Child Welfare League of America. 


More recently he had served as chairman 
of the child-care committee of the United 
States Committee for the Care of European 
Children, as a member of the executive com- 
mittee of Children to Palestine, and also as 
a delegate to the Midcentury White House 
Conference on Children and Youth. Alfred 
Whitman’s death will be felt especially 
by those concerned with the welfare of 
children. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Philanthropic Giving. By F. EMERSON ANDREWS. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1950. 
Pp. 318. $3.00. 


This book, which includes fourteen chapters 
and nine appendixes, presents its wealth of sta- 
tistical evidence in forty-six tables, four charts, 
and two maps. The text and the statistics to- 
gether give a remarkably comprehensive view of 
philanthropic activity in the United States. The 
three opening chapters provide respectively a 
consideration of the concept of charity, a glance 
at the history of philanthropy, and an outline of 
the growth of governmental services in fields 
formerly the sole domain of private giving. 
These chapters are followed by a review of the 
available evidence bearing on the questions 
“Who Gives and How Much.” Ensuing chapters 
describe and evaluate the types of organizations 
through which giving is accomplished, including 
foundations, community trusts, voluntary wel- 
fare agencies, community chests, religious bod- 
ies, and educational, scientific, and cultural or- 
ganizations. Methods of campaigning for funds 
as well as problems of giving and allocating 
them are discussed. The relationship between 
tax policies and charitable giving is also con- 
sidered. A concluding chapter examines the ef- 
fect of giving upon recipient organizations and 
individuals. 

The amount of detail compressed into the 
pages of this volume is astonishing. Here will 
be found, for example, an account of the revolt 
in Michigan against the multiplicity of cam- 
paigns for charitable purposes; an explanation 
of the difference between the Chicago Com- 
munity Fund and community chests in other 
cities; a statement indicating why New York 
City with its Greater New York Fund cannot be 
classified as a community-chest city; a record of 
the phenomenal accomplishment of the five 
million Jews in the United States in raising in 
1948 almost as much as all the community 
chests combined; estimates of the “‘take’’ of 
charity rackets and descriptions of various 
schemes for suppressing them; the potential 
evils of the so-called “family foundations”; 
governmental giving overseas under UNRRA, 
the Children’s International Emergency Fund, 


and the Marshal] Plan. This list could easily be 
lengthened. Anyone who is puzzled about the 
complex picture of philanthropy in this country 
and wishes to obtain an over-all view of the 
subject should read this book, for he will find 
here not only the broad general picture but also 
some consideration of a very wide range of sub- 
ordinate and collateral issues. 


Wayne McMILLEN 
University of Chicago 


Principles and Techniques in Social Casework: 
Selected Articles, 1940-1950. Edited by CoRA 
Kastus. New York: Family Service Associa- 
tion of America, 1950. Pp. 433. $4.50. 


This book contains chronologically arranged 
and complete in one volume a reprint of thirty- 
two articles which appeared in the Family, 
Journal of Social Casework, and Social Casework, 
published by the FSAA during the years 1940 to 
1950. Included are individual articles, confer- 
ence papers, committee reports, and excerpts 
from books. Miss Kasius and her editorial] staff 
were assisted in making the selection of articles 
by a subcommittee, including Lucille N. Austin, 
Fredricka Neumann, and Ruth Fizdale. The 
purpose, as stated in the Foreword, is to meet 
requests from social work practitioners, in- 
structors, libraries, and publishers here and 
abroad for reprints and back issues. It is further 
defined as an attempt to assemble key articles 
that highlight developments and reflect major 
trends in what appears to be an outstanding 
period in social work history. 

By plan a generic focus is maintained, and 
selection of articles was limited to those dealing 
with underlying principles and basic techniques 
of social case work, excluding those concerned 
with the application of principles in specific 
settings. All are grouped under one of three 
major headings: (1) Philosophy, (2) Teaching 
and Supervision, and (3) Casework Practice. 
Either by design or chance the authors at the 
time of publication, except in one or two in- 
stances, were members of faculties in schools of 
social work, directors of schools of social work, 
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practitioners in the field of psychoanalysis, or 
doctors of medicine. Nine graduate schools of 
social work! are represented, with the greatest 
number of authors being associated with the 
New York School of Social Work. Only two au- 
thors representing the social work field were 
primarily identified as being affiliated with a 
practicing agency. 

In view of the purpose of the publication 
and of the authors, the reader will find the con- 
tent of individual articles thought-provoking 
and, in addition, will be able to observe sig- 
nificant trends and influences shaping the de- 
velopment of the social work profession. This 
review will describe briefly the content of indi- 
vidual articles and will comment upon some of 
the significant trends and implications for social 
work reflected in the collection as a whole. An 
outstanding characteristic of the majority of 
articles is a concern for and struggle to arrive at 
clearly delineated definitions of case work and 
the clarification of the social case-work function. 
Another feature—related and inseparable—is 
the attempt to articulate principles and meth- 
ods of supervision and to define content of edu- 
cational courses. Worthy of comment is the fact 
that twenty of the thirty-two articles were pub- 
lished in the years 1948 to 1950. Those classified 
as dealing with philosophy were, for the most 
part, written in the early forties, whereas those 
dealing with teaching and supervision and with 
case-work practice were published or written 
from 1948 to 1950. The time element as re- 
flected in dates of publication and treatment of 
subject matter is expressive of the relatedness of 
the developmental] processes of a profession. 
Chronologically the evolution of case-work 
philosophy and enunciating of basic principles 
are seen to have preceded the development of 
(1) specific criteria for evaluation of student per- 
formance, (2) the stating of teaching principles 
and methods for classroom and supervision, and 
(3) formulation of diagnostic and therapeutic 
principles as applied to practice. 

In Part I, designated as “Philosophy,” ten 
different articles appear with authors from the 
social work and psychoanalytic field. Broadly 
speaking, they include theoretical discussions of 
the underlying philosophy of social case work; 
the historical development of case-work prin- 
ciples; an analysis of the status of case work in 


*New York School, Tulane, Pennsylvania, 
Smith, Pittsburgh, University of Washington, Bryn 
Mawr, University of Chicago, St. Patrick’s (Ottawa, 
Canada). 


schools of social work; needs and ways for 
strengthening public assistance standards; ab- 
stract and theoretical presentations of function- 
al case-work philosophy; distinctions between 
psychoanalysis and nonanalytic therapy; and a 
European’s impression of American social work. 

The articles concerned with the differences be- 
tween psychoanalysis and case work by Helen 
Ross, Adelaide Johnson, and Robert Waelder are 
in the opinion of the writer of special significance 
inasmuch as they are dynamically presented al- 
though theoretical and thus more readily trans- 
lated and integrated into practice. The article by 
Gordon Hamilton comparing functional and 
diagnostic case-work philosophies, published in 
1941, should be read in connection with the re- 
cent Report of the FSAA Basic Concepts Com- 
mittee, published in 1950. The differences in 
treatment of the same subject are of interest. 

Part II, “Teaching and Supervision,” includes 
ten articles, the major portion published in the 
years 1948 to 1950. However, in 1945 a signifi- 
cant report of the Curriculum Committee of the 
Association of Schools of Social Work was pub- 
lished, stating the eight basic areas of knowledge 
on which schools have since shaped content and 
scope of their curriculum. Another article based 
on this report published in 1948 points to the 
educational problems encountered in developing 
the sequence and content of courses in the basic 
areas of knowledge. In general, the material 
herein contained is more directly applicable and 
transferable to supervision or teaching inasmuch 
as principles and method are interwoven. The 
scope is as follows: definition of relationship be- 
tween field-work supervisor and the school; 
principles of student supervision; teaching as- 
pects of supervision of agency workers; report 
of a study of rates and ways of learning in 
second-year students; description of goals and 
content of field work in the public agency; 
emotional aspects of learning based on psycho- 
analytic concepts; and growth process of the 
case worker and its relationship to his ability to 
help others based on functional case-work 
concepts. “The Contribution of Education for 
Social Case Work to Practice,” by Charlotte 
Towle, representative of the theoretical ap- 
proach, and “The Teaching Aspects of Case- 
work Supervision,’’ by Yonata Feldman, repre- 
sentative of application of theory to method, 
are unusually perceptive and outstanding con- 
tributions. 

Part III, “Casework Practice,” contains 
twelve articles, five of which are written by 
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members of the medical profession, psychoana- 
lytically oriented. This part is replete with case 
material. Here again one sees the effort to differ- 
entiate between case work and psychoanalytic 
therapy and to arrive at a more unique and pre- 
cise definition of case work. One is struck with 
the dynamic approach and the synthesis and 
clarification of principles of diagnosis and treat- 
ment. All but two of these articles date from 
1947, the earlier ones having been published in 
1941. Although there is still evident preoccupa- 
tion with terminology and the differences be- 
tween functional and diagnostic philosophies, 
the authors are articulate, appear less subject to 
conflict and more scientific in the presentation of 
their thinking than some of the earlier articles 
under the Philosophy section. The subjects cov- 
ered are: psychoanalytically oriented discussion 
of transference and counter-transference mani- 
festations in case work; principles of approach to 
a case with usable criteria for evaluating nor- 
malcy and abnormalcy; goals and methods of 
case work and psychoanalysis differentiated; 
historical development of functional and diag- 
nostic approach in case work; classification of 
case-work treatment methods; case-work prin- 
ciples in giving assistance to relief recipient; dis- 
cussion of common goals of case worker and 
physician; psychiatric consultant’s concept of 
application of principles of psychotherapy in 
case work; definition of treatment aims in case 
work. 

This writer was impressed with the excellence 
of the articles in this section, particularly those 
contributed by the psychiatrists showing an ap- 
preciation and growing understanding of the 
interrelatedness of the two professions, with 
clarification of similarities as well as distinctions. 
The article by Jules V. Coleman, M.D., “Psycho- 
therapy and Case Work,” published in 1949, is 
of particular note in that he has analyzed the 
various factors which both historically and 
currently affect the development of the case- 
work profession. 

This book should be of interest to social work 
practitioners, students, supervisors, teachers, 
and administrators. As a reference text, its use- 
fulness is obvious. However, it is broader in sig- 
nificance and should be viewed critically. One 
cannot overlook that the major writings repre- 
senting the key contributions to social case work 
n the last ten years have almost entirely ori- 
ginated from the field of education. Perhaps 
this is understandable in that schools of social 
work expect and encourage research. Practicing 


agencies, on the whole, do not make research 
one of their major areas of responsibility. On the 
basis of this particular book it appears that 
social workers engaged in case-work practice or 
supervision are not influencing or shaping the 
practice of case work to any great measure 
through writing. One may say that writing 
emanating from schools of social work is based 
on actual practice in the agencies, thus the lags 
suggested here do not exist. This may be true. 
Nevertheless, it suggests that the profession 
might pause at this point to consider the ad- 
visability of making it more possible for the 
practitioner to be both researcher and clinician. 


ALIce L. VoILAND 
Family Service Bureau 
United Charities of Chicago 


The Social Welfare Forum: Official Proceedings, 
77th Annual Meeting, National Conference of 
Social Work, Atlantic City, New Jersey, April, 
1950. Published for the National Conference 
of Social Work by Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1950. Pp. xvii+345. 
$4.75. 

Social Work in the Current Scene: Selected Pa- 
pers, 77th Annual Meeting, National Confer- 
ence of Social Work, Atlantic City, New Jer- 
sey, April, 1950. Published for the National 
Conference of Social Work by Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1950. Pp. x+ 
389. $4.75. 

This is the second year that the Conference 
has presented in two volumes the papers read 
on the occasion of its annual meeting. Volume I 
contains the papers given at the general session; 
in addition the papers read at three sectional 
meetings. Almost half the volume is devoted to 
a summary of papers presented at the general 
and sectional meetings as well as at the “‘associ- 
ated and special groups.”’ Volume II contains 
thirty-four papers selected from those given at 
the ‘more than 350 scheduled meetings” of the 
Conference and of the associated and special 
groups meeting at Atlantic City in April, 1950. 

The theme of the 1950 Conference, “‘Oppor- 
tunity, Security, Responsibility: Democracy’s 
Objectives,” was ably analyzed by its vice- 
president, Lester B. Granger, in his philosophi- 
cal address, in which he warned his hearers not 
to be misled by slogans or catchwords. The pres- 
ident of the Conference, Dr. Martha M. Eliot, 
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assistant director-general of the newly launched 
World Health Organization, made a strong plea 
for intercultural tolerance and understanding as 
an essential first step to a united world. 

The newly elected president of the 1951 Con- 
ference, Ewan Clague, spoke from the point of 
view of the economic statistician, pointing out 
the possibilities and dangers implicit in an ex- 
panding economy and an increasing population. 
Senator Humphrey strongly defended the pro- 
gram of public welfare as being consonant with 
the genius of the American people and the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Along the same 
lines three speakers from labor, employers, and 
government, respectively, under the general 
heading “The Quest for Economic Security,” 
substantially agreed that expanding economic 
security is dependent upon an expanding econ- 
omy, which all believed possible. Leonard W. 
Mayo, of the 1950 White House Conference for 
Children, discussed the child and the problems 
it faced and also the means adopted to meet 
them. The last General Session of the Confer- 
ence was devoted to the subject of ‘‘Cooperative 
Planning for Social Welfare,” with Governor 
Chester Bowles of Connecticut and Frank L. 
Weil, president of the National Social Welfare 
Assembly, emphasizing the need for both public 
and private agencies to participate in planning 
their joint tasks. 

In addition to the papers presented at the 
General Sessions, Volume I included five papers 
delivered at sectional meetings of the Confer- 
ence: “Legal Guardianship of Children,” by 
Irving Weissman of the Tulane School of Social 
Work and discussion of his paper by Alan Keith- 
Lucas of the Louisiana Department of Public 
Welfare; “Implications of an Extended Social 
Insurance Program,” by Oscar C. Pogge of the 
United States Social Security Administration, 
who explained the content of the revision then 
before Congress and since enacted into law; a 
paper by Harold A. Lett on the fact that Fair 
Employment Practices Commission laws have 
increased the opportunities for work for Ne- 
groes; and two papers on chronic disease, by 
Dr. W. Palmer Dearing, Deputy Surgeon Gen- 
eral in the Federal Security Agency, and Eli 
Ginzberg of Columbia University, made up the 
list. 

A large part of Volume I (126 pages) is given 
over to a summary of papers given under what 
Mr. Granger called the “umbrella” of the Con- 
ference. Each paper is carefully identified as to 
its author, his official position, and the program 


of the Conference section or of the associated 
group at which the paper was given. There were 
nearly 275 such papers abstracted, representing 
eleven sections of the Conference and thirty-five 
of the forty-seven associated and special groups. 
The work of preparing the abstracts of such a 
vast number of papers must have been monu- 
mental. It was carefully and accurately done, so 
far as this reviewer could check on it. Liberal 
use of quotations from the original papers was 
used throughout. 

Apparently, the intent of these summaries is 
to give a comprehensive view of all the delibera- 
tions that took place during those five crowded 
days. No distinction is made between papers 
presented at the general sessions and those given 
before sections, or between those given at any 
session of the Conference proper and those pre- 
sented at associated or special groups: all are 
covered. Occasionally, a particular summary 
may be evaluated by comparing it with the 
paper appearing in one of the two published 
volumes. The test indicates that, within the 
severe limits of its nature, the abstract stands 
up well. 

Also included in Volume I was the citation of 
Katharine Lenroot for the Survey Award and 
her acceptance speech, as well as a report pre- 
pared by the National Social Welfare Assembly 
for the American Committee on the Interna- 
tional Conference of Social Work on the out- 
standing developments in social work in the 
United States during the first half of the twen- 
tieth century. 

Volume II presents thirty-four papers pre- 
sented on thirty-one programs of sectional or 
associate meetings, divided into two parts: 
“Program” and ‘“‘Practice.”’ 

The papers are interesting and most of them 
significant of the program that is taking place in 
social work; the various experiments in co-oper- 
ation that are being tried ; new voices which say 
afresh things we had all felt but could not put 
into words. In this class, Rosemary Morrissey 
of New Orleans tells anew how the morale of the 
staff affects public relations. New interests are 
defined, such as concern for the aged and for the 
chronic invalid; old voices again speak with em- 
phasis and clarity on old problems, such as 
Albert Deutsch’s passionate plea for the re- 
moval of physical restraint in the administration 
of state hospitals. The old debate between func- 
tional and diagnostic case work and new ones 
such as the controversy in group dynamics are 
brought out into the light in expert definition. 
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It is a rewarding volume in the best tradition of 
publications of the National Conference. 

This reviewer, however, feels that the project 
of attempting to give an over-all picture of the 
multiple-ring circus the National Conference 
has become, should be assessed anew, now that 
it has been tried for two years. With 350 sched- 
uled meetings there must have been at least 700 
papers, of which 273 are included in the sum- 
mary. And all affiliated groups are not reported; 
so the bogey of selection is not avoided. Is it fair 
to the writer of a paper to have his carefully 
stated report or thesis boiled down to less than 
one-tenth its original size; and can anyone, no 
matter how skilful a digester, do justice to the 
original? As one reads the papers on “Group 
Dynamics,” by Prof. Leon Festinger, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and of Grace Coyle, of 
Western Reserve University of Cleveland, seri- 
ous doubt is raised as to whether such con- 
densation leaves anything of value. The same 
question arises in the contrast between func- 
tional and diagnostic case work as represented 
by Dr. Jessie Taft and Charlotte Towle. It is 
treatment by the method of Reader’s Digest, 
with a vengance! But what use can be made of 
these summaries after all? There is no index of 
speakers, topics, or agencies to lead one to the 
articles desired. 

And, if by some means this handicap were 
overcome, of what use is the short abstract? To 
be sure, it does give the reader a general idea of 
what the Conference discussed; but is it worth 
so much effort, and so much pains, to give what 
is, after all, only a faint and fleeting glimpse of 
the subject? 

FRANK J. BRUNO 
Washington University 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Psychoanalysis: Evolution and Development: A 
Review of Theory and Therapy. By CLARA 
TuHomeson, M.D., with collaboration of 
Patrick Muttany. New York: Hermitage 
House, 1950. Pp. xii+243, bibliography in- 
cluded. $3.00. 


This work has value for social work edu- 
cators, students, and practitioners in clarifying 
some of the confusion of conflicting ideas and in 
showing certain common elements. The author 
recounts the evolution of psychoanalysis as a 
science of behavior and as a therapeutic method. 
She depicts the controversies that have contrib- 


uted to its growth and led to the establishment 
of divergent schools of thought. In presenting 
the theories of Freud, Jung, Adler, Feranczi, 
Rank, Riek, Horney, Fromm, and Sullivan, the 
author shows how the theories support one 
another as well as their important deviations. 

The author states her own slant as being 
toward “the cultural interpersonal school,” 
specifying Sullivan, Feranczi, and Fromm as 
having been influential mentors. Her divergence 
with Freud as to the determinants of personality 
growth and behavior is most sharply defined 
around his emphasis on biological instinctual 
drives rather than on interpersonal relation- 
ships and social forces; also around the central 
place he gives to the death instinct and self- 
destruction rather than to the self-preservative 
instinct and self-assertion, which when ex- 
pressed as hostile aggression, stem from some 
thwarting of the attempt to live. As social 
workers have used Freudian concepts in their 
practice, they inevitably have incorporated the 
useful and shelved the useless. Consequently, 
they may feel less difference between the 
Freudian school and the Cultural school than 
is portrayed by the author, a psychiatrist. 
Social workers have been unable to be oblivious 
to the part played by culture in molding and 
distorting the personality or to the part played 
by human need and strivings in creating an en- 
vironment which impoverishes or nurtures the 
individual. Their work has brought continuous 
focus on ego-super-egointegration,sothat out of 
Freud’s teachings the concept of the super ego 
has been emphasized in terms of its broad im- 
plications: 

The details of the relationship between the ego 
and super ego become completely intelligible if these 
are carried back to the child’s attitude toward his 
parents. The parents’ influence naturally includes 
not merely the personalities of the parents them- 
selves but also the racial, national and family tradi- 
tions handed on through them, as well as the de- 
mands of the immediate social milieu which they 
represent. In the same way, an individual’s super 
ego, in the course of his development, takes over 
contributions from later successors and substitutes 
of his parents, such as teachers, admired figures in 
public life or high social ideals. 


The Freudian social worker who has taken 
this orientation into his systematic study of the 
individual in his environment and into his 
understanding of the client’s use of the helping 


t Sigmund Freud, An Outline of Psychoanalysis 
(New York: W. W. Norton & Co.), chap. i. 
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relationship may not readily see or feel himself 
as much different from the adherents of “the 
cultural interpersonal school.” 

Furthermore, by the very nature of social 
work help, social workers have been less di- 
rectly concerned with the basic biological make- 
up and drives of the individual than with his 
interpersonal relationships, his socially deter- 
mined strivings, and his attempts to survive the 
stress of his current social situation. On the 
other hand, social work necessarily has been 
focused on the needs, desires, strivings, be- 
havior responses, and learning patterns com- 
mon to all men regardless of culture but, at the 
same time, individual in terms of the meaning 
of the social problem to the person seeking help. 
Concern to individualize and to avoid stereo- 
types, cultural or psychobiological, must be 
ever present. In so far as social workers resist 
the cultural position of the author, it is in part 
because they fear easy generalizations and the 
erection of the cultural component as a defense 
against that basic understanding of the indi- 
vidual which threatens the learner. It would 
seem that the cultural orientation could well 
enrich and deepen understanding of individual 
differences without needing to deny the bio- 
logical, instinctual bases of behavior (the 
universal). 

The social worker cannot readily align him- 
self with the author’s optimism regarding the 
Cultural school of thought and her pessimism 
regarding the Freudian. She sees the biological 
as not fixed by or not influenced by the cultural 
to the extent that there is no hope that human 
nature will effect cultural change for its better- 
ment. It is the social worker’s conviction that 
constructive social change will occur not as we 
wishfully oversimplify the dynamics of human 
behavior but as we seek solutions oriented to 
our understanding of the needs and strivings of 
universal man. When this occurs, the culture 
conflicts, productive of personality conflicts and 
neuroses, may or may not loom large. Perhaps 
mankind will have more adequate inner and 
outer resources for their solution. 

Social work is indebted to the author for this 
discussion. As before stated, many will see less 
deviation in the cultura] and Freudian points of 
view than the author, whose function and meth- 
ods as a psychiatrist may create more divergence 
for her than do the social worker’s function and 
methods. 

CHARLOTTE TOWLE 


University of Chicago 


Readings in the Development of Settlement Work. 
Edited by LorENE M. Pacey. New York: 
Association Press, 1950. Pp: xii+343. $6.00. 


This volume is one of a series of “Readings 
Books in the Applied Social Sciences,” published 
primarily for student use and for interested pro- 
fessional and lay persons. It is edited by Lorene 
M. Pacey, an experienced social-settlement 
worker in Chicago, who defines the objective 
as “the seeking out of the important steps along 
the historica] path and the inner attributes of 
the neighborhood centers which house the 
movement.” 

The book brings together historical data and 
viewpoints on settlement work expressed in 
articles, books, or speeches by English and 
American workers, friends or critics of the settle- 
ment movement, spanning the years from the 
founding of the first settlement, Toynbee Hall, 
in London in 1884 to the present time. 

The articles represent, in the words of the 
editor, “an effort to find the best, most suc- 
cinct, and most expressive statements of those 
who have taken the greater responsibilities of 
leadership during these seven decades.”’ The 
process of selection must have been a difficult 
task, and other editors might have made very 
different choices out of the wealth of material 
available, especially in the earlier pioneer years 
of settlement work. 

About half the thirty-eight “readings” repre- 
sent the philosophy and viewpoints of the first 
four decades up to 1920, and the remainder 
were written between 1920 and 1950. 

It would have been helpful to the average 
reader if there could have been a brief de- 
scriptive identification of the writers and the 
relationship of each to the movement, since 
some of them may not be widely known. It 
would have helped to interpret, especially to 
the lay person, the viewpoint expressed. One 
wishes also that it might have been possible to 
indicate for the different decades something of 
the status of community conditions, standards 
of living in the neighborhoods, and the extent of 
social work then developed. For it is against the 
current scene of each writer’s time that his 
article must be read and understood—those 
years in which the misery of people in neglected 
areas was not known to the general public and 
before there was any social consciousness of 
health and welfare needs, the long years of two 
wars and of reconstruction, the depression 
years of the thirties, and along through these 
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decades the slow development of social work in 
its many practical aspects and the very gradual 
growth of public responsibility for the welfare 
needs of its citizenship. 

It is interesting to note through these 
articles that the basic philosophy of the settle- 
ment holds true through these shifting back- 
grounds of community life, and to trace the con- 
tinually new patterns of procedure and action in 
adaptation to the social concerns of the day. 
Taking the neighborhood with its many and 
varied phases of life as its base, with the whole 
age range of the family as a framework for 
service, with a continuing fellowship-relation- 
ship to the individual, and with constant em- 
phasis on improvement of standards of living 
and on the development of human relationships 
and understanding between those of differing 
economic or cultural backgrounds, the settle- 
ment has striven to discover the social and com- 
munity needs on which program could be based 
and action with its neighbors could be de- 
veloped. 

Because the settlement is considered by most 
of its friends to be a “way of life” and not an 
“institution,” there is shown to be a wide 
range of interest; and, since there is no set 
pattern of work, no two settlements are the 
same and many are at varying stages of effec- 
tiveness. Evidence of this situation is found in 
these articles from the early efforts of the young 
college students living and working at Toynbee 
Hall in London in the eighties to help people to 
help themselves even in the wretchedness of life 
in that community, to the work carried on with 
unemployed neighbors of settlements in the 
United States during the depression years. 
Through this work with people rather than for 
people has come a basic understanding of the 
needs of people in families, groups, and com- 
munities; and action based on that understand- 
ing is recorded again and again in this volume. 
For the problems of housing, health, standards 
of living, industrial conditions, discriminatory 
practices, governmental actions, seriously af- 
fect the life of the family and the neighborhood 
and call for citizen effort. 

The programs of activities also vary; they 
are shown to be the means to the end of the de- 
velopment of individual creativeness, interre- 
lationships between people, and citizenship and 
are used by these writers as illustrations of ways 
of working with people in groups toward con- 
structive ends. 

Throughout the history of settlements there 


is shown to be emphasis on education and 
training of students and on helping young 
people to gain practical] acquaintance with com- 
munity problems—from the early student work 
at Toynbee Hall to the field-work training of 
recent years. This has brought also the gradual 
recognition of the need for professional educa- 
tion for staff workers in this field as it is being 
developed today. 

These thirty-eight “readings,” by many of 
the well-known pioneers in England and the 
United States and by many less well-known 
workers thoroughly experienced in the field, 
cover a wide range of topics and record much of 
the historical development not only of settle- 
ments but of public and private social work 
growing out of the recognition of need. They 
touch on such topics as “The Settlement as a 
Factor in the Labor Movement,’ by Jane 
Addams in 1895; “Education by Permeation,” 
by Samuel A. Barnett in 1906; “After Twenty 
Years in the Tenement Houses of New York,” 
by John Lovejoy Elliot in 1915; “Bureaucratic 
and Political Influences in Neighborhood Civic 
Problems,” by Jane E. Robbins in 1925; “The 
Settlement’s Distinctive Future,’ by Graham 
Taylor in 1930; “The Consequences of Social 
Action for the Group Work Agency,” by Helen 
Hall in 1936; “Neighborhoods Solve Their Own 
Problems,” by Clyde E. Murray in 1946—to 
mention only a few. 

These are typical of many others that should 
also tempt the reader to follow through with 
readings in the books listed in the Bibliography. 
The Topical Index is especially valuable. 
Through these references to many topics carried 
through these seventy years one can trace the 
growth of the awareness of many of the social 
problems of individual, family, and community 
life that are still with us today in some form or 
other, and one can see the development of the 
settlement approach to these problems and the 
effort to know facts, to stimulate action in its 
own groups, and through the creation of special- 
ized agencies to help focus upon special needs. 
This book helps us to see the perspective of this 
and the challenge for the future that lies ahead. 


Lea D. TaYLor 
Chicago Commons 


Moral Values and Secular Education. By ROBERT 
E. Mason. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1950. Pp. viii+-155. $2.75. 
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For a brief and scholarly résumé of the out- 
standing philosophies of education over the last 
fifty years this work is to be recommended em- 
phatically. The major tenets of the following 
schools or trends are well stated and criticized: 
Progressivism (with its hazard of irresponsible 
individualism) ; Essentialism (i.e., the three R’s 
taught with entire impartiality as to knowledge 
evaluations and religio-ethical interpretations) ; 
Romantic Individualism (i.e., educational proc- 
esses that give stimulus to the creative imagina- 
tion for aesthetic-social reconstruction); Evo- 
lutionary Naturalism (with its insistence on de- 
veloping factual, critical intelligence as of pri- 
mary importance for individual social adapta- 
tion and criteria) ; Traditionalism (i.e., reference 
and deference to “the Great Tradition,” 
Greco-Roman-Judean-Christian, and its dog- 
matic metaphysical truth-claims and its abso- 
lute moral values). These schools of thought 
are presented by well-chosen quotations from 
their leading spokesmen and are appraised as 
respects their feasibility as rationale for the sup- 
plying of moral and spiritual vitamins to our 
public schools’ curriculum. Most feasible, how- 
ever, in our author’s judgment, is the method of 
Critical Experimentation advocated by the 
Evolutionary Naturalists: “The argument of 
the following pages is that the scientific method 
is the only method for verifying truth-claims. 
Neither the intellectuals, the artists, nor the 
saints have special authority in the modern dem- 
ocratic community. Moral canons of the method 
of science, on the one hand, and dependable, 
publicly verified knowledge, on the other, fur- 
nish the value base for educational practice in 
the public schools” (p. 11). 

Obviously, the book has somewhat the char- 
acter of an enchiridion against the Maritain- 
Adler-Hutchins pleas for the polarization of the 
curriculum in the Thomist tradition (“Great’’ 
to them); and against the Luther Weigle- 
F. Ernest Johnson argument that the curriculum 
should at least be inoculated by recognition of 
the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of 
Man (p. 128). Dr. Mason is very astute in not 
using the terms “Catholic” and ‘Protestant’ 
for these views, respectively; he does not even 
suggest that those of Ulich and Aubrey are 
“Whiteheadish” (i.e., Liberal Christian), as 
they palpably are. Needless to say, the differ- 
ences between James-Dewey humanism and 
Maritain-Adler absolute idealism provide an 
undertone for the debate. 

Since the work is concerned chiefly with 


philosophic theory rather than with living 
reality, none of the researches of the last 
twenty-five years in the field of religious educa- 
tion that demonstrate the ineffectiveness of 
doctrinal-moral] instruction in church schools 
to insure honest behavior in their pupils (i.e., 
the Hartshorne-May studies) is referred to. Nor 
is Dr. Mason so untactful as to point out that at 
least eight hundred years of experience with re- 
ligion-controlled education, lower and higher, in 
the State-Church countries of Europe seems 
conclusively to have proved the fallacies of the 
proposals of the Traditionalists; since European 
youth do not yet appear to be spiritually and 
morally superior to American—unless docility 
to aristocratic, ecclesiastical, and capitalistic 
exploitation is a virtue our graduates lack! 
A candid reviewer should not fail to mention 
that our author is quite an authoritarian him- 
self! To counter the charge that his “Critical 
Experimental’ method for giving pupils moral 
values (on the premises [1] that they had got 
none at home; [2] that classroom discussion can 
prevail against war sadism, radio and comics’ 
vulgarity, movie and television lawlessness, 
etc.) would provide them, at the outset and for 
a considerable time further, no operating moral 
capital, Dr. Mason produces from his own in- 
spiration—or the educational program of the 
Ethical Society schools?—a code of the ‘‘canons 
of the method of intelligence (pp. 111-12) 
which posits the dignity of the thinking indi- 
vidual (“human life is sacred’”’); the “right to 
have enough clothing, food and shelter to sup- 
port him in good health”; the rights of free in- 
quiry and discussion; the obligation of honesty 
and candor; the principle that “all men are 
brothers” in the co-operative quest of truth; the 
necessity of individual humility in this quest; 
the arbitrament of communal and democratic 
judgment in all questions of quest methods and 
conclusions. Wholly admirable! But to pro- 
pound and to impose such “canons” in the class- 
room at the initial stage of “critical experi- 
mentation” is authoritarianism even though it 
be philosophic rather than theological or ec- 
clesiastical! Well, perhaps we need a change of 

venue! 
CHARLES H. LyTTLE 


The Meadville Theological School 


Anti-Semitism and Emotional Disorder. By 
NATHAN W. ACKERMAN and MARIE JAHODA. 
Foreword by Cart Brncer, M.D. (Social 
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Study Series No. V.) New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1950. Pp. xiv-+135. $2.50. 


This study of the psychodynamics of one 
form of prejudice should be of great interest to 
social work educators, students, and practition- 
ers. It shows not only the prejudices that exist 
but also their external and genetic origins, as 
well as the purposes they serve the individuals 
concerned. The author in studying anti-Sem- 
itism held the assumption that such prejudices 
can be normal; but, if so, they are reversible 
when the individual is exposed to facts. The 
findings show the deeper emotional import—in 
fact, the pathology—of anti-Semitism, which 
has persisted uninfluenced by corrective educa- 
tion and realistic experience. 

Some readers may underscore the author’s 
acknowledgment that the individuals studied 
were a selected group, with a weighting 
toward psychopathology, in that they were all 
patients under psychoanalytic or social case- 
work treatment. The findings, however, would 
be confirmed by impressions among social work 
educators, who have noted that such prejudices 
are common in students on admission but that 
ordinarily they give way as the student ex- 
periences new intellectual orientation in the 
context of a relationship with professional 
mentors and with the motivation to learn, 
hence with emotional readiness to incorporate 
attitudes tenable and useful in the profession. 
When these prejudices are retained, often one 
finds other evidences of irrational need and per- 
sonality distortion which the attitudes are ful- 
filling and expressing. 

The authors present their evolving research 
method in sufficient detail to be of value to re- 
search workers and educators. Each recorded at- 
tempt to use case records and observations of 
therapists and case workers contributes to the 
literature, thus making possible further study of 
methodology in an area of research where 
workers are groping for suitable methods. So- 
cial work is indebted to the authors and to the 
American Jewish Committee, the sponsors of 
the study. 

CHARLOTTE TOWLE 
University of Chicago 


Psychosomatic Medicine: Its Principles and Ap- 
plications. By FRANZ ALEXANDER, M.D. 
New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1950. 
Pp. 300. $4.00. 


This book offers a concise exposition of cur- 
rent theories regarding the dynamic interaction 
of psychological and physiological responses in 
the causation of disease and a résumé of the sys- 
tematic investigation of such interrelationships 
in specific disease conditions which is the es- 
sence of psychosomatic medicine. In his Fore- 
word Dr. Alexander advances the basic postu- 
lates of this approach: “That the psychological 
factors influencing physiological processes must 
be subjected to the same detailed and careful 
scrutiny as is customary in the study of physio- 
logical processes” and that the “psychological 
processes are fundamentally not different from 
other processes which take place in the organ- 
ism. They . . . differ from other body processes 
only in that they are perceived subjectively and 
can be communicated verbally to others” # and, 
therefore, are susceptible of study by psycholog- 
ical methods. 

The book is in two parts, the first presenting 
general principles and the second emotional fac- 
tors in different diseases. Of particular interest 
to social workers should be the summarization, 
in the first six chapters, of the evolving influence 
of psychiatry on medical practice, particularly 
in relation to the understanding of disease cau- 
sation. Although extremely brief, this delinea- 
tion of significant interrelated approaches to an 
understanding of the many factors playing a 
part in disease causation or in the patient’s re- 
sponse to treatment is of value in pointing up 
the nature and importance of the contributions 
from several areas of scientific inquiry. The final 
chapter in Part I, dealing with fundamental 
principles of the psychosomatic approach, is a 
compact statement of the concepts and premises 
that form the basis for present-day research and 
practice in this area. 

Students and practitioners, interested in spe- 
cific disturbances thought to be of psychoso- 
matic origin, will find the descriptions of the di- 
agnostic process in Part II, amplified by case il- 
lustrations, helpful in elaborating the exposition 
of general principles. It is in these illustrations 
that the complexity of the interaction of psycho- 
logical and physiological processes becomes ap- 
parent, and students of the psychosomatic ap- 
proach will be impressed by the caution implicit 
in the systematic analysis and weighing of the 
possible bearing of numerous influences and 
forces. The continuing necessity for careful 
study of the entire functioning of the human 


* Foreword, pp. 11 and 12. 
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organism—physiological, psychological, and so- 
cial—is underscored by the author in his recog- 
nition of the theoretical and inconclusive nature 
of much of the evidence now at hand and in the 
stress placed on the need for integration of in- 
vestigation by many related disciplines. Of fun- 
damental importance in such research is a close 
co-operation between medicine and psychiatry; 
and the dangers of lay diagnosis and lay therapy 
are well established in the final chapter, which 
clearly demonstrates the unsoundness of a ther- 
apeutic approach to either the somatic or the 
psychological disturbance without a co-ordina- 
tion of diagnosis and of treatment between the 
clinician and the psychiatrist. The cases pre- 
sented in this chapter on “Therapy” give sub- 
stance to the often expressed but not fully ac- 
cepted concept that the practice of psychoso- 
matic medicine is in essence the practice of 
medicine—a clinical approach in which the basic 
knowledge and skills of physicians have been 
extended and made more effective by insight 
and experience from psychiatry. Hopefully, this 
presentation should deter lay practitioners, in- 
cluding many social workers, from superficial 
and misguided attempts to diagnose and treat 
so-called psychosomatic symptoms which too 
often are perceived and evaluated from a psy- 
chologically overweighted orientation and lack 
the validity of a scientific knowledge of the in- 
terrelated physiological and pathological proc- 
esses. If this book served no other purpose than 
to emphasize once more that the diagnosis and 
treatment of disease, precipitated or influenced 
by psychological factors, is the practice of medi- 
cine as a physiologically, socially, and psycho- 
logically oriented and integrated science, it 
would have value for social workers, as well as 
for other nonmedical practitioners concerned 
with the various manifestations of personality 
disturbance. The great merit of the approach 
postulated and practiced by Dr. Alexander and 
his associates lies in its balanced consideration 
of these various influences from a medical point 
of view, and as such it offers encouraging evi- 
dence of progress toward the goal of the compre- 
hensive practice of medicine. 


Dora GOLDSTINE 
University of Chicago 


Frontier Mother: The Letters of Gro Svendsen. 
Translated and edited by PAULINE FARSETH 
and THEODORE C. BLEGEN. Northfield, 
Minn.: Norwegian-American Historical As- 
sociation, 1950. Pp. xix+153. $2.50. 
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The letters constituting this book were 
written in the 1860’s and 1870’s by a young 
immigrant woman to her family in Norway. 
They tell in homely detail of her life on an Iowa 
farm—the never ending toil, the hazards, the 
financial struggles, and, also, the rewards and 
satisfactions. By the standards of her age Gro 
Svendsen was a woman of education, and her 
letters reveal her able to express herself effec- 
tively. 

She had insatiable curiosity about the cus- 
toms and way of life in her new country; and her 
letters, picturing immigrant home life, in a 
period of American transition, constitute a real 
contribution to American social history. She was 
vivid and forceful and an influence in her com- 
munity. Although she died in 1878, in her 
thirty-seventh year, stray memories of her have 
survived both in Iowa and in her home in Nor- 
way, where a dance named in her honor “Gro 
Gudmundsrud” is still being played. An out- 
standing trait was her interest in education. 
Like the members of the Raaen family, de- 
scribed in another of the Norwegian-American 
Historical Association’s books,' she had a posi- 
tive hunger for learning, and her letters devote 
much space to her efforts to obtain adequate 
schooling for her own children and those of her 
neighbors. 

At first she was critical of much in her new 
country—the customs, food, clothing, etc. As 
the years passed, however, her outspoken pref- 
erence for things Norwegian decreased while 
appreciation of the American way of life in- 
creased. Perhaps the most interesting aspect of 
immigrant letters like these is the light they 
throw on the process of Americanization. As 
Professor Blegen says in the Preface, “Here is 
primary source material not only for the social 
historian but also for the sociologist who likes 
to speculate on the changing patterns of Ameri- 
can life.”’ “The story unfolded in these letters,” 
he says further, “is not a Hollywood romance, 
but it is part of that ‘epic of America’ which no 
one has yet told and interpreted as the epic of 
the people at the very roots of our life.” 


MARIAN SCHIBSBY 
Fillmore, California 


Manual of Government Publications: United 
States and Foreign. By EVERETT S. BRown. 
(The Century Political Science Series.) New 


See this Review, XXV, 129. 
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York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1950. 
Pp. ix+121. $2.00. 


Government publications are very valuable 
as source material to all scholars in the social 
sciences and in the sciences. Because of the large 
quantity of material published each year by the 
many departments of government, documents 
seem unapproachable, confusing, and difficult. 

The Manual is the outgrowth of many years 
of research in the use of government publica- 
tions at the University of Michigan, where the 
author is a professor of political science. Al- 
though the author has prepared this book pri- 
marily for students in his own field, it is a brief, 
clear guide which will be useful to other scholars 
as well. It lists and annotates, with a sentence or 
two of explanation or criticism, the important 
bibliographical guides to the documents of vari- 
ous countries. Over forty pages of the book are 
devoted to the important publications of the 
United States, with chapters devoted to federal 
laws, congressional debates and proceedings, 
United States court reports, presidential papers, 
United States departmental publications, and 
United States documents, hearings, rules, and 
personnel. 

Chapters are devoted to the official publica- 
tions of the state governments of the United 
States, to Canada, to Great Britain, to Latin 
America, to the European countries, and their 
important bibliographical guides. There is a 
chapter on international affairs, with good sec- 
tions on the League of Nations and the United 
Nations publications. 

A great deal of invaluable material needed by 
the social scientist is made known through the 
innumerable bibliographies and other reference 
books referred to in the well-organized chapters. 
A careful perusal of this little Manual would 
take away some of the fear and confusion that 
many people have when confronted with the 
necessity of using government documents. 


WINIFRED VER Nooy 
University of Chicago 


Imperialism and Social Classes. By JosEru A. 
ScHUMPETER. Translated by HEr1nz Nor- 
DEN. Edited and with an Introduction by 
Paut M. SweEeEzy. New York: Augustus M. 
Kelley, Inc., 1951. Pp. xxv-+221. $3.00. 


These two related long essays should have 
been expanded and elaborated in book form. 
They are perhaps the deepest and most scholar- 
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ly contributions of the late author, Harvard pro- 
fessor for many years. They were written in Ger- 
man between the two world wars and translated 
only recently—remarkably well translated, by 
the way, though the job must have been a rather 
difficult one. 

Dr. Schumpeter was an economist but also a 
sociologist. His treatment of his subjects was 
therefore quite exceptional. One feels in reading 
him that he had more to say than he had space 
for and one wanted elucidation of some contro- 
versial points. Had he lived longer, he probably 
would have revised and enlarged the essays un- 
der notice. They are both important and dis- 
tinctly original. Both are persuasive and, in 
part, convincing—but in part only. No econo- 
mist can afford to ignore them. No teacher of ad- 
vanced economics can afford to do so in his 
classes and seminars. 

Dr. Schumpeter was no Marxist, but he had 
great respect for Marx and never rejected 
his economic interpretation of history. He 
qualified it, however, and thus improved 
it. He had no ax to grind. He was no de- 
fender of the status quo, no dogmatist, and no 
propagandist. He naturally regarded capitalism 
as a system certain to be superseded and prob- 
ably by socialism. He discerned defects in the 
system, and they were not those Marxism 
stressed. He did not start out with doubtful as- 
sumptions of the sort that underlay the Classi- 
cal school. He had no illusions respecting the 
operations of the “market.” He was no Hayek 
or Von Mises laissez-faire-ist. He saw life more 
steadily and saw it better than the doctrinaires. 
He indulged in no sweeping generalizations. 
History did guide him in his theories—of im- 
perialism as of the class system. He made dis- 
tinctions where others failed to perceive them. 
Both essays illustrate his thinking and his 
method most strikingly. Some of his corrections 
are profound. 

For instance, in discussing the basic economic 
approach, he observes that history holds out 
no hope of reducing the cultural data of a given 
period to the relations of production in the 
same period and that relations of production in a 
given period may be reduced often to existing 
economic sentiments that are independent of 
those relations. Marx would have had to ad- 
mit this and considerably modify his own 
position. 

Space forbids even a brief summary of the 
author’s conclusions. One is of great importance 
—namely, that modern imperialism “does not 
coincide with nationalism or militarism” and is a 
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heritage of the autocratic state. Another mo- 
mentous conclusion is that imperialism would 
never have evolved under the logic of “pure 
capitalism,” as Marx asserted. No pure capital- 
ism has ever existed, for “the dead always rule 
the living.” 

In the essay on classes there are many keen 
and challenging affirmations which the Marxists 
would deny. The class problem is much more 
complex than the early Marxists recognize, and 
the promised classless society is more utopian 
than scientific. Sociologists have not done much 
fruitful work in connection with the class prob- 
lems, and Schumpeter’s views and arguments 
should stimulate and largely direct the research 
the question requires. 

VicTor S. YARROS 
La Jolla, California 


Quaker Service in Modern War: Spain and 
France, 1939-40. By Howarp E. KERSHNER. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950. Pp. 
xviii+195. $3.00. 


This book, which is to be followed by an ac- 
count of later work, covers the period from Jan- 
uary, 1939, to April, 1940, a period described as 
“the opening episode of a whole body of prac- 
tices that have grown up in the administration 
of relief.’”’ During these ten years, which saw the 
introduction of total war, the work of those 
trying to help its victims is complicated. The 
operations described in this book are said to 
have been “the curtain raiser of modern relief 
just as the civil war in Spain was the beginning 
of modern war.” 

Although called “Quaker Service in Modern 
War,” this is an unofficial account of the impor- 
tant relief work of the Friends; and the word 
“Quaker” is used in the title because the author 
has been a member of the Society of Friends for 
half a century, at times in an official position, 
and his wife, who shared the work, is also a 
Quaker. The work described was carried on 
while Howard Kershner was Director of Relief 
in Spain for the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee and was later made Director of Relief in 
Europe. 

The International Commission for the As- 
sistance of Child Refugees, of which the author 
was director and for which Clarence E. Pickett 
was also well known, was for service that was an 
“impartial, nonsectarian and nonpolitical” at- 
tempt to relieve suffering caused by war. There 
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is an emphasis on work for children, but the 
service described also helped many adults, espe- 
cially mothers, old people, and disabled veter- 
ans. The members of the Commission included 
men and women in high official position, doc- 
tors, child welfare experts, judges, educators, 
and businessmen. 

The work began in December, 1938, when 
Howard Kershner, who happened to be in the 
office of the American Friends Service Commit- 
tee, was asked if he could sail on the “Queen 
Mary” immediately “to take over the direction 
of distributing 3,000,000 bushels of American 
wheat to hungry children in Spain.” 

This was the beginning of active work for 
children and displaced persons which was to 
continue for ten years in one form or another. 

Howard Kershner went immediately to Ge- 
neva to attend a meeting of the International 
Commission for the Assistance of Spanish Child 
Refugees, which was made up of officials and re- 
lief experts from Norway, Sweden, France, 
Switzerland, England, and the United States. 
Though not a Quaker organization, one-third of 
the Commission’s membership were Friends. 

But the work of mercy could not begin at 
once. There were “‘delays and difficulties due to 
red tape, diplomatic arrangements, blockades, 
the hazards of war, and sometimes even a bit of 
business chicanery,” when the world was pour- 
ing out money and supplies to feed the hungry 
Spanish. 

The work of the “relief teams” for those who 
crossed into France during the first “epic rush” 
across the Spanish border is a moving story; and 
the account of the camps, of which two thou- 
sand were “scattered all over France,” where 
the workers for the International Commission 
went to try to meet the needs of the refugees, 
“the reuniting of the scattered fragments of 
families, and the finding of employment for all 
who could work” and the co-operation of the 
French government in finding work in factories, 
agriculture, and forestry, is a story of courage 
and service. Eventually nearly all the able- 
bodied were employed. There is sincere appre- 
ciation of the generous help of the French and 
the French government, and this book is dedi- 
cated to the French people. Shortly before mid- 
night on February 5, Edith Pye, a member of 
the Commission who was temporarily in charge 
of frontier operations at Perpignan, telephoned 
that, when the French government opened the 
border, the entire army and fleeing refugee pop- 
ulation of Spain came across en masse. The au- 
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thor describes this as ‘“‘one of the most generous 
acts in all history.” It was necessary to prevent 
the fugitive civilians and Republican soldiers 
from being overtaken on Spanish ground by the 
pursuing Nationalist army. 


A few months later, when the second World 
War had begun, France admitted half a million 
refugees; this time from Central Europe. In 


what is described as a “great demonstration of 
kindness on an international scale,” France is 
said to have ‘‘made us all her debtor.” 

The book is an excellent record of a compe- 
tent attempt to prevent some of the suffering 
that fell on children and other civilians during a 
war, beginning with the Spanish Civil War. 


E. A. 


BRIEF NOTICES 


A Century of Nursing. By ABBY HOWLAND WOOLSEY. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1950. Pp. 
v+172. $2.50. 


This is the second volume of source materials re- 
lated to early nursing which has been reproduced by 
the publishers in collaboration with the National 
League of Nursing Education. The greater portion of 
the book is given over to A Century of Nursing, a re- 
port presented by Abby Howland Woolsey in May, 
1872, to the Standing Committee on Hospitals of the 
State Charities Aid Association in New York. The 
report includes a graphic account of Miss Woolsey’s 
observations of the various systems of nursing in 
Europe and the United States, with special emphasis 
on the Nightingale system. The report also sets forth 
principles underlying the organization of a training 
school. It should be noted that Miss Woolsey was a 
member of the committee that drafted plans for 
Bellevue, the first Nightingale school in the United 
States. 

Also included in the book are a chapter from 
Recollections of a Happy Life, by Elizabeth Hobson, 
and a letter from Florence Nightingale to Dr. W. Gill 
Wylie. The chapter by Mrs. Hobson, entitled 
“Founding of the Bellevue Training School for 
Nurses,” portrays vividly the difficulties that were en- 
countered in establishing the school. In Miss Nightin- 
gale’s letter are found many of the basic principles of 
the Nightingale system, as well as advice to those 
concerned with developing nursing schools in the 
United States. 

All three of these contributions describe in strik- 
ing fashion the problems that confronted the pioneers 
in nursing education, both in Europe and in the 
United States, and furnish invaluable background 
material for an understanding of modern nursing 
problems. 

Mary M. DunLAP 


Freud: Dictionary of Psychoanalysis. Edited by 
NANnpbor Fopor and Frank Gaynor. Preface by 
TueoporE Rerk. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1950. Pp. xii+206. $3.75. 

The editors have presented Freud’s ideas in quo- 
tations from his own work to constitute a kind of dic- 
tionary from which students may secure authentic 


information on the most important topics of psycho- 
analysis. This work should prove a valuable aid to 
social work educators, students, and practitioners. 
It should enable them to appraise new trends and 
emphases in psychiatric thinking in terms of any 
change that actually has occurred. 

As Freudian concepts have been used, they have 
undergone modification. And as they increasingly 
are used in several disciplines, vocabulary changes 
may pass for real change. New wine in old bottles and 
old wine in new serve to create much confusion. For 
example, the current “cultural emphasis” leads many 
readers to assume a radical departure from Freudian 
thinking. ‘‘Freud left culture out” is a commonplace 
today. These students would do well to read ‘‘Super 
Ego” in this dictionary (pp. 179-81). Many other 
examples could be given. 

This work makes a threefold contribution: (1) to 
point up and to clarify the initial study of Freud’s 
original works—it cannot substitute as a text; (2) 
with passage of time to check on one’s version of 
what Freud thought, as his thinking has been shaped 
in one’s mind by use of his concepts; (3) for com- 
parative study of current schools of thought in which 
leaders profess difference. 

The positive comments of the reviewer on this 
work are not a defense against change in thinking 
but instead an argument against misrepresentation 
in the interest of authentic documentation. 

CoF, 


Supervision—Principles and Methods. By MARGARET 
WiLiAMson. New York: Woman’s Press, 1950. 
Pp. xii+170. $3.00. 


This little volume of eleven chapters is primarily 
intended for the use of supervisors of volunteers in 
a group-work agency. However, with the exception 
of chapter v, ‘‘Recruiting,” chapter vii, ‘‘Observa- 
tion on the Job,” and parts of chapter vi, ‘“The Initial 
Interview,” the content of the discussion would be 
equally applicable to the supervisory process in any 
social agency. 

The author, who has for years been employed in 
the YWCA, has incorporated much that is the out- 
growth of her observations and experiences as a 
supervisor, and sprinkled through the book are nu- 
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merous quotations from other well-known writers 
who have made substantial contributions to the 
thinking in this field. At the end of each chapter there 
is a carefully developed suggested reading list, con- 
taining, in many instances, not only the title of the 
publication cited but a specific reference to the por- 
tion related to the particular chapter content. 

Miss Williamson’s approach to the subject is 
simple and direct. She presents many of the generally 
accepted concepts underlying the supervisory process 
in readable, nontechnical language. The volume is 
well laden with valuable and thought-provoking ma- 
terial, but the scope of the subject matter covered in 
limited space results in almost an outline form of 
presentation at many points. Further consideration 
of the content through group discussion with a quali- 
fied leader would undoubtedly be a very valuable 
staff-development project for agency workers facing 
or newly embarked upon the responsibilities of 
supervision. 

PHyLuis R. OsBorN 


Agenda for American Jews. By Ext GinzBERG. New 
York: King’s Crown Press, Columbia University, 
1950. Pp. x+90. $2.00. 


The issues aired and discussed with much insight 
and candor in this book cover the basic aspects of 
Jewish life in the United States—education, welfare, 
the synagogue, relations with the Gentile population, 
and the proper attitude toward Israel. In each of 
these far from simple questions the historical back- 
ground is adequately provided. The result is a truly 
illuminating treatise. 

The author is thoroughly realistic. He is aware of 
the growing indifference of the younger Jews every- 
where to Judaism as a religion. He is aware of the re- 
crudescence of anti-Semitism despite the Hitler gas 
chambers and genocide. He is under no illusions. But 
he believes that all Jews recognize the existence of a 
common ground, a bond of organic union, which im- 
poses new imperatives while conferring privileges no 
self-respecting Jew can ignore. The problems are here 
to face, and they will not solve themselves. Hence 
the ‘‘Agenda.” 

V.S. Y. 


Chinese-Russian Relations. By MicHEL N. PAviov- 
sky. New York: Philosophical Library, 1949. 
Pp. viii+194. $3.75. 

This timely and instructive book deals impartial- 
ly with the relations between China and Russia dur- 
ing three centuries. It is not generally known that 
Russia was the first of Western countries to establish 
diplomatic relations with China and further that for 
a hundred and fifty years she was the only power 
with permanent representation at Peking. 


The relations have not always been harmonious, 
to be sure. The Russian diplomats have not always 
agreed as to the right policy toward China. But, with 
the aid of Jesuit fathers, seemingly irreconcilable di- 
vergencies have been set aside and the two countries 
have been able to meet and negotiate on a basis of 
equality. Both have known how to compromise and 
wait. Even today, the Soviet Union is prudent 
enough to subordinate ‘‘pure” doctrines to expedi- 
ency, as in the case of Mongolia, which the Kremlin 
accepts as ‘‘a bourgeois democratic republic” and 
which must remain independent of a regime which 
includes only “‘socialist republics.” 

Washington will do well to study the somewhat 
technical and historical book under notice. 

Wi8.'¥. 


A Sociological Approach to Education. By Luoyp 
ALLEN Cook and EtarneE ForsytH Coox. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1950. Pp. xii+514. $4.50. 


Harvard’s Conant in a recent NEA subcommittee 
report deplores the national waste of needed brain 
power which, he says, stems from an educational sys- 
tem which does not seek out and develop the full po- 
tential of intellectually gifted children at the sec- 
ondary-school level. He warns that social standing 
and family wealth play too large a part in the deter- 
mination of who shall have the opportunities for edu- 
cation and advancement. Indeed, social stratification 
and discrimination are the two chief areas within 
which the American way of life is most vulnerable. 
Thus, a sociological approach to education is manda- 
tory—that is, if we really believe in the principles to 
which we have so readily given lip service. 

Although identified as a revision of Cook’s earlier 
Community Backgrounds of Education, this new 
volume is much more than a re-examination of an 
original work. Indeed, the new title, A Sociological 
Approach to Education, indicates as much and 
offers the motif which is a theme of each of the twenty 
chapters, which range from ‘‘The Community 
Frames of Life” and ‘‘Social Class in the School” to 
“Campus Culture and Learning” and ‘‘The Control 
of Delinquent Gangs.” 

Lloyd Allen Cook is a professor of education and 
chairman of the Department of Educational Soci- 
ology at Wayne University, and Elaine Forsyth 
Cook, of the Detroit Public Schools and Wayne Uni- 
versity, is a former staff member of the Citizenship 
Education Study. The authors, in their Preface, offer 
a tribute to William Graham Sumner and review 
briefly the history of educational sociology. They 
close with an inscription to Kurt Lewin, pioneer in 
the “‘action-research” technique of problem solving. 

It is highly gratifying to find a textbook which 
has so quickly responded to the most recent develop- 
ments in the field that it purports to cover. With the 
usual educational lag in textbook reporting it would 
have taken from five to ten years for the sociological 
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surveys of the Warner group to have been included. 
This is especially true when basic material is to be 
furnished as content rather than mere editorial com- 
ment on or bibilographical listing of the latest 
studies. 

However, Cook offers at once the Warner, Hol- 
lingshead, Havighurst, and Taba research at ‘‘Elm- 
town,” ‘‘Prairie City,” ‘‘Jonesville,” or whatever you 
choose to call Morris, Illinois, in addition to the 
older findings at ‘‘Middletown” and ‘‘Yankee City.” 
Granville Hicks and James Withers likewise are in- 
cluded, and fiction as well as case study is utilized in 
pinning down the existence of class values and their 
effect on both the community and the adolescents 
reaching adulthood in them. Thus, Sherwood Ander- 
son, Sinclair Lewis, Maritta Wolfe, Henry Bella- 
mann, John P. Marquand, Christopher Morley, and 
James T. Farrell offer many illustrations of class in- 
fluence at work. 

A recent high-school commencement featured 
the theme ‘‘Where Trails Divide,” with four avenues 
opening up to those about to be ushered into the 
world beyond. These, logically enough, were ‘‘busi- 
ness,” United States service, college, and ‘‘jobs.” 
There is no quarrel with this division—it is only 
when the future is curtailed by the mortmain of the 
past that exception is to be taken. However, as re- 
marked by President Conant, the socioeconomic lev- 
el of the graduate has, up to this time, played a sig- 
nificant part in whether he is to be advanced or to be 
summarily shunted into the dead-end street marked 
‘‘jobs.”” 

Cook also furnishes late conclusions from soci- 
ometry, group dynamics, and child socialization— 
integral parts of an educational approach that is dy- 
namic and personal rather than book-centered and 
static. The community-oriented technique is well 
developed as it was in his previous volume, and it 
may reasonably be argued that this method of attack 
is the educational front of tomorrow—which ought 
to be, of course, today’s! 

In reasonable criticism of A Sociological Approach 
to Education it may be said that Francis Brown in 
Educational Sociology (Prentice-Hall, 1947) takes a 
slightly more anthropological view of the culture 
question involved and, while Cook’s failure to in- 
clude Celia Burns Stendler’s Children of Brasstown 
in his survey may be pardoned as an oversight, the 
relegation of Allison Davis’ contribution to the field 
to bibliographical reference only cannot be con- 
doned. These are omissions that should be remedied 
in the next edition. 

Nevertheless, A Sociological Approach to Educa- 
tion is so far ahead of most of its competitors and so 
patently fresh in viewpoint that it should be used 
and read immediately. I think that I can predict a 
wide acceptance for it among those who have a real 
interest and stake in preserving the best of what we 
hold self-evident in the American way of life. 


KENNETH V. LoTTICK 


The International Economy: Its Structure and Opera- 
tion. By P. T. Ettswortu. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1950. Pp. xx-+922. $5.50. 


This massive, scholarly, and informative volume 
is almost a cyclopedia in its field—international eco- 
nomics. The author began work on it in 1946, and he 
offers it to the business world as well as to the stu- 
dents of economics as a successor to his earlier Inter- 
national Economics. Therein the educated reader will 
find a combination of history, theory, analysis, and 
factual data, designed to present a realistic picture 
of the uneven development of the international 
economy and of its current structure and operation. 

The author draws heavily upon commercial and 
financial history, and it would be difficult to praise 
too highly the chapters on mercantilism—its think- 
ing, its policies, its attitude toward labor and state 
control—and the gradual transition to economic 
liberalism and laissez faire. 

Several chapters are possibly too technical for the 
average general readers—for example, those on the 
gold standard, balance of international payments, 
new techniques and forms of trade control, and con- 
servation of national assets and resources. Finally, 
we come to the difficult problems of postwar recon- 
struction, recovery programs, protectionism and reci- 
procity, bilateral trading, backward areas, American 
aid, and some others in that wide field of interest. 

Steps of considerable significance have been taken 
in recent years toward the goal of genuine liberalism 
in commerical policies. What are the actual effects 
of the agreements and treaties negotiated with that 
end in view? What concessions have the prosperous 
and protectionist countries made to the weaker and 
poorer nations? What are the chances of freer trade 
and exchange in Europe and Asia? What of unem- 
ployment and the conditions essential to sound world 
prosperity? 

These and related questions are canvassed and 
handled with conspicuous ability, lucidity, and suc- 
cess. Pseudoscientific jargon is avoided throughout. 


Veso ¥. 


Sociology for a Democratic Society. By RAYMOND W. 
Murray. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1950. Pp. xii-+407. $3.00. 


This comprehensive and on the whole impartial 
and scientific textbook, designed for use on a single 
semester college course for beginners, is the work of 
a professor of Notre Dame who deeply believes in de- 
mocracy, political and social, and to some extent 
economic aswell. He vigorously criticizes the so-called 
‘positive and objective school of sociologists,” here 
and abroad, who take the strange position that soci- 
ology is ethically neutral—that it has no imperatives 
or mandates for governments or voluntary organiza- 
tions and that all it attempts to do, and can do with 
a fair degree of success, is to describe, explain, trace, 
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and interpret social phenomena, past and present. 

His own treatment of his science is frankly within 
the framework of our basic Judean-Christian tradi- 
tion. Science, as Huxley pointed out, is more than 
descriptive—it enforces lessons or morals: it tells us 
what we might and ought to do for the individual, 
the family, the community, the nation, the world. 
Though subject to error, it foresees and predicts. 

The author, who also rejects utilitarianism, be- 
lieves in natural law, in the law of righteousness and 
human reason aided by revelation. 

There are some unexplained omissions in the 
work. There is no reference to primitive Christian 
communism, to philosophical anarchism, to the re- 
cently revived controversy over the doctrine of na- 
ture’s ‘‘redness in tooth and claw,” and the theory or 
fact of mutual aid in the animal and human king- 
doms. Proudhon, Kropotkin, and Reclus are not 
mentioned. The definitions are not always adequate. 
The erudition manifested is impressive and unusual 
even among leading professors of great universities. 


V2 


Two Friends of Man: The Story of William Lloyd 
Garrison and Wendell Phillips and Their Relation- 
ship with Abraham Lincoln. By RALPH Korn- 
GOLD. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1950. Pp. 
xvi+ 425. $5.00. 


This is an interesting account of two of our 
greatest social reformers. Garrison is described as 
“the most combative of men” and “a born crusader.” 
Wendell Phillips is described as the son of one of Bos- 
ton’s “‘most patrician families,” and as a member of 
one of those families he was not only an antislavery 
leader but he supported women’s rights and other 
unpopular movements such as the cause of labor, 
abolition of capital punishment, prison reform. 

Garrison launched the Liberator January 1, 1831, 
in Boston, and “there the freedom of a race began.” 
The Liberator never paid expenses, but well-to-do 
friends like Wendell Phillips always seemed to 
come to the rescue in time. Garrison was also the 
editor and publisher of Free Press and began an 
acquaintance with Whittier, whom he encouraged to 
write poems, which were published in the Garrison 
newspaper. He was also the editor of a weekly called 
the National Philanthropist, advocating temperance, 
and later he edited a paper called Journal of the 
Times. He became a friend of many of the anti- 
slavery leaders and of Benjamin Lundy, editor of 
the Genius of Universal Emancipation, who was a 
member of his antislavery committee. The reader 
also finds notice here of the work of the Grimke sis- 
ters, Sarah and Angelina, of Lucretia Mott, of 
Frederick Douglass, and of the Tappen brothers. 
As the title indicates, the position of Lincoln in the 
antislavery controversy is discussed. 
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Fifty Years’ March: The Rise of the Labour Party. By 
Francis WILLIAMS. With a Foreword by the 
Prime Minister. London: Odhams, 1950. Pp. 
384. 75. 6d. 


Fifty years ago the British Labour party was 
born—with no flourish of trumpets. From a humble 
beginning in 1900 it has grown to the responsible po- 
sition it now holds. The story told here “of the 
Party’s birth and growth, of the struggles and 
achievements attending it, of the tenacious . . . men 
who fostered it forms a record of compelling inter- 
est.” Here is the historic background of the nine- 
teenth-century movements which lead to the well- 
known party of today. The contributions of the 
Trade Unions, the Social Democratic Federation, the 
Independent Labour party, and the Fabian Society 
are carefully weighed. Character sketches of the 
principal figures of the period are given. The work of 
such men as Keir Hardie, H. M. Hyndman, Robert 
Blatchford, Bernard Shaw, Ramsay Macdonald, 
Philip Snowden, Arthur Henderson, George Lans- 
bury, J. H. Thomas, J. R. Clynes, and the present- 
day leaders are all brought to these pages and their 
work fairly assessed. It is an interesting story of “vic- 
tories and defeats, the disappointments and renewed 
hopes of fifty momentous years.” Mr. Attlee, the 
Prime Minister, writes a brief Foreword, and says 
the story of the Labour party is characteristic of 
Britain “showing the triumph of reasonableness and 
practicality over doctrinaire impossibilism.” 

The author, the former editor of the Daily Her- 
ald, has had a close personal relation to the leaders 
of the Labour party. The story of the early leaders 
and “founders” of the party is well told, and the ef- 
fect on Labour party growth of such events as the 
Taff Vale Decision and the Osborne Judgment and 
the position of the Labour party in World War I are 
discussed. 

There are many illustrations, photographs of the 
party leaders—past and present—the members of 
the different Labour governments, cartoons, and pic- 
tures of early events. 


Tudor England. By S. T. Brnporr. Middlesex, Eng- 
land: Penguin Books, 1950. Pp. 319. 1s. 6d. 


This little book is the fifth volume (although the 
first to be published) of a series planned to cover the 
‘‘development of English Society in all its aspects” 
to the outbreak of World War I. The author, a mem- 
ber of the history staff of University College, Lon- 
don, has written an interesting account of the social 
changesof the sixteenth century. TheStatute of Artif- 
icers, described as the ‘‘National Service Act” of 
that period, is said to start from ‘‘the principle of the 
universal obligation to work” and to attempt to “mo- 
bilize the entire labour resources of the nation.” Here 
is a program of ‘‘full employment,” involving the 
“direction of labour into appropriate callings” and 
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making necessary ‘‘the grading of these callings in a 
system of ‘priorities.’ ” Then there is, or course, the 
account of the slowly developing poor law. The act of 
1597 is described as ‘‘a codifying measure” which 
contained little that had not appeared in earlier legis- 
lation on the subject. The principle of a compulsory 
poor-rate had been reccgnized in 1563, and the meth- 
od of its collection settled in 1572; the provision of 
‘thouses of correction” for those who would not work 
and of facilities for those who would dated from 
1576; and the apprenticing of pauper children had 
been foreshadowed as early as 1536. The Act of 1597 
also resembled the Statute of Artificers in its appli- 
cation on a national scale of ideas and methods al- 
ready familiar to local authorities. 

The towns of Tudor England are described as 
‘the pioneers in poor law administration.” That is, 
the town officers had to deal with the distress which 
was increased by the drift from the rural areas. And 
they finally superseded ‘“‘those private agencies 
which, since the dissolution of the monasteries, were 
all that remained of the medieval charity-regime.” 
There were the early examples of town councils 
changing their system of relief for handicapped mem- 
bers ‘‘from voluntary almsgiving” to compulsory as- 


sessments, e.g., as in London in 1547 and Norwich in 
1549, and the town officials breaking down the ‘‘com- 
plex mass of social distress into its component parts” 
with special provision for children, for the sick, for 
the aged, work for the able and willing, and houses of 
correction. The series of statutes which led to the 
Acts of 1597 and 1601 provided a comprehensive 
system. 

To the modern reader, the Elizabethan Poor Law 
had many repellent features. ‘‘It was as much the off- 
spring of fear as of pity, of hatred as of charity,” for 
Tudor England ‘“‘lived in terror of the tramp,” who 
after four centuries became the “‘registered unem- 
ployed person.” Tudor England ranked, ‘‘not clean- 
liness (of which it had scarcely heard), but industry, 
next to godliness and loyalty,’’ and idleness was con- 
demned as both a sin against God and a crime against 
the commonweal. 

The author suggests that this was ‘‘a notable be- 
ginning” in a long journey. He also shows that the 
England which has ‘‘just buried the unwept remains 
of the Poor Law may yet salute across the centuries 
that earlier England which cradled so long-lived and, 
for all its shortcomings, so memorable a forerunner 
of National Insurance.” 








REVIEWS OF GOVERNMENT REPORTS 
AND PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 


The Outlook for Women in Social Case Work in a 
Psychiatric Setting. (Social Work Series Bul- 
letin No. 235-2.) By U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 
LasBor, WoMEN’s BuREAU. Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1950. Pp. ix+60. $0.25. 


This well-documented, brief but comprehen- 
sive report will be useful to individuals, both 
men and women, exploring professional fields 
with a view to making an occupational choice. 
It will be useful to schools of social work and the 
field of practice in recruitment. It will be helpful 
to students and their faculty advisers in schools 
of social work in determining whether or not 
this area of social work is an appropriate choice. 

The statement is noteworthy in that it does 
not lure the reader. It presents objectively: the 
nature of the work, the opportunities for em- 
ployment in relation to types of setting, geo- 
graphical location, and qualifications; what this 
field has to offer in terms of scholarships for 
training, salary, hours, and advancement. It 
makes clear also the reality demands of the work 
not only in terms of training and experience but 
also in terms of personality qualifications as de- 
termined by the heavy emotional demand in- 
volved in working with mentally and emotional- 
ly disturbed patients and their relatives who are 
under a social stress which often is peculiarly 
threatening. In these times of confusion between 
the functions of the psychiatrist and the social 
worker, the nature of the social worker’s respon- 
sibility and activity is portrayed soundly. As 
one might have anticipated from the title of this 
document, psychiatric social work is envisaged 
in its context, social work, rather than as an en- 
tity. This is well sustained in the description of 
education required as well as in the presentation 
of practice. 

Social case work in a psychiatric setting is 
identified as a field of endeavor for women be- 
cause, in 1949, 85 per cent of those employed in 
this work were women. While the source of the 
report determines its concern with the employ- 
ment of women, the information which it gives 
on trends in demand and supply in relation to 


specific settings indicates that advisedly it is a 
service which increasingly could use more men. 

The Appendix contains useful data on mini- 
mum requirements for beginning positions in 
certain public psychiatric services, minimum 
requirements for membership in the American 
Association of Psychiatric Social Workers, and 
a list of Schools of Social Work offering curricu- 
lums approved by the American Association of 
Psychiatric Social Workers, January, 1950. The 
full documentation makes it possible for those 
interested to read for greater detail than pre- 
sented. Tables throughout the context show em- 
ployment trends over a period of time and the 
geographic distribution of psychiatric social 
workers compared with that of psychiatrists and 
general population. 

Social work is indebted to the Women’s Bu- 
reau of the United States Department of Labor 
for the preparation of this helpful statement. It 
is indebted also to the professional organiza- 
tions, schools, and social agencies, public and 
private, who contributed “the raw material” for 
this report. 

CHARLOTTE TOWLE 
University of Chicago 


Systems of Social Security, New Zealand. Ge- 
neva: International Labour Office, 1949. Pp. 
67. $0.40. Obtainable from the Washington 
Branch, ILO, Washington, D.C. 


This is the first of a series of handbooks on 
national social security systems. Although pub- 
lished by the ILO and written around a uniform 
outline, these works are prepared by the gov- 
ernments of the several countries whose social 
services are described. 

The report is organized on a functional basis. 
There is an introduction describing the struc- 
ture of the system generally, followed by chap- 
ters on “Legal Basis,” “Scope of Protection,” 
“Provision of Benefits,” “Organization,” and 
“Financing.” Within each section the services 
covered include state provisions for maternity, 
child maintenance, medical care, public health, 
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incapacity for work, unemployment, old age, 
and death. 

The result is a useful compilation of informa- 
tion. It is a straightforward account of what has 
been the subject of legislation to date. The of- 
ficial authorship and the nature of the services 
preclude the possibility of critical analysis or 
any forecasts regarding future developments. 

Social workers and others will find this 
handbook on New Zealand a handy reference 
work. Public documents from that interesting 
dominion of the South Pacific are available in 
only a few North American centers. Even with 
all the official reports in hand, one could not ina 
reasonable time compile such an adequate sum- 
mary of social security, “down under” model. 


DEAN E. MCHENRY 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


Report of the Departmental Committee on the Em- 
ployment of Children as Film Actors, in 
Theatrical Work and in Ballet. (Cmd. 8005.) 
Home Office. London: H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1950. Pp. v+119. 35. 


The English Home Secretary appointed a 
committee May 28, 1948, “to consider under 
what safeguards as to health, welfare and edu- 
cation the employment of children as film 
actors could properly be allowed, and to review 
the existing provisions for the employment of 
children in theatrical work and in ballet.” The 
committee held a large number of private meet- 
ings, heard oral evidence at more than half of 
them and also received a considerable amount of 
written evidence, and in small groups visited 
theaters in various parts of the country, to see 
the type of performances in which children were 
taking part; to examine the arrangements back- 
stage for the children’s welfare; and to talk to 
the children and to the matrons in charge of 
them. Theyalso inspected lodgings in which chil- 
dren appearing in the theater were staying, 
visited schools which children licensed to ap- 
pear away from their home towns were attend- 
ing, and heard evidence from private tutors 
engaged to teach licensed children. 

The committee note that “more highly de- 
veloped states” attempt to safeguard their chil- 
dren “by prohibiting or by severely restricting 
their employment as wage-earners, in order to 
secure for them a normal healthy development 


as children and an uninterrupted school life, 
and further to prevent the exploitation of chil- 
dren as cheap labour by their use in place of 
adults.” However, the committee believe that 
in the field of entertainment, such as acting, 
singing, dancing, etc., “the work of children as 
children sometimes has an intrinsic artistic 
value which that of an adult or adolescent can- 
not replace.” Therefore, ‘“‘most countries” are 
said to permit such employment but provide 
that the conditions must “prevent exploitation, 
safeguard the happiness, welfare and education 
of the children, and confine to what is strictly 
necessary the number of children to be ex- 
empted from the general law as to employment 
of children.” 

Part I of the Report deals with “The Present 
Law”; Part II with “Theatrical Entertain- 
ments”; Part III with “Films”; Part IV with 
‘‘Ballet, Sound and Television Broadcasting”; 
Part V with “Limitation of Amount of Work, 
and Administration”; Part VI with miscellane- 
ous subjects, including dangerous performances; 
and Part VII, recommendations. 

The Report attempts to give for background 
“some picture of the regulation of children gen- 
erally in relation to school attendance,” and 
the position of children appearing for payment 
in the theater, in unlicensed performances com- 
monly called “charitable” performances, and in 
those other performances in entertainments 
which are at present outside the scope of the 
Children and Young Persons Act, 1933. 

The English law seems to make no special 
provision either in the 1933 Act or elsewhere for 
children employed as film actors. “This is a 
matter of history rather than of positive policy. 
The first provision to safeguard the child in the 
theatre was made over sixty years ago, but ap- 
parently as late as 1932, . . . the need for special 
provision for film work by children was not ap- 
preciated.” By 1935 the problem was the sub- 
ject of conversations between the Home Office 
and the parties concerned. By 1937 both trades 
union and employing interests are said to have 
recognized that it was “desirable to secure an 
amendment of the 1933 law to permit child em- 
ployment in films, and were anxious for early 
legislation. The only material change made since 
that time, namely the raising of the school leav- 
ing age to 15, has aggravated the need for 
special provisions if children are to be shown on 
the screen.” Whether they should be shown re- 
mains a debatable question. 

The committee report that no evidence was 
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given them of any prosecution under the Chil- 
dren and Young Persons Act, 1933, with regard 
to the illegal employment of children in films, 
although many British films are made in which 
children take part. 

The great difficulty of securing effective en- 
forcement of any provisions applying to work in 
film studios arises over access to premises for inspec- 
tion. A justice’s warrant is necessary to authorise 
an officer of a local education authority to enter 
premises where he thinks an offence is being com- 
mitted. The number of local education authorities 
concerned is small as film studios are situated main- 
ly in London and the Home Counties. Having re- 
gard to the difficulties both in obtaining information 
about employment and in dealing with children who 
are being privately educated some authorities have 
adopted the expedient of turning to account the 
willingness of the film studios to co-operate. By 
mutual consent an extra-statutory settlement has 
been made for securing the right to require and to 
supervise arrangements for the welfare and con- 
tinued education of child film actors. 


With regard to school attendance in England 
every child between the ages of five and fifteen 
must receive “efficient full-time education” 
either at school or otherwise. Since the general 
employment provisions and the bylaws are 
based on the assumption that there are days 
“on which the child is required to attend 
school” and others when the child is on holiday, 
some of the restrictions are only doubtfully ap- 
plicable to a child between the ages of thirteen 
and fifteen who is being privately educated. 

There is consideration of the total amount of 
work which a child may undertake in any year 
in the entertainment sphere as a whole. Safe- 
guards are recommended for children appearing 
in films, and here the committee breaks new 
ground. Performances in ballet and sound and 
television are also considered. With regard to 
health “numerous witnesses” are said to have 
testified that in their view ‘employment in the 
theatre was detrimental to the children’s 
health.” However, the committee report that 
“medical evidence did not corroborate state- 
ments of serious damage to the children’s 
health and we are told that there had been 
actual benefit in some cases. In others, the 
examination required for the licence had indi- 
rectly been of benefit to the child in bringing to 
light matters needing attention, which might 
otherwise have remained unnoticed until the 
next routine school medical inspection.” One 
authority which arranges an examination at the 
end of employment compiled a detailed report 


from the information obtained from 162 cases. 
From this they concluded: “Careful considera- 
tion . . . has shown that in the great majority of 
cases the employment appears to be non-injuri- 
ous to health and physical progress. The chil- 
dren rarely show signs of fatigue or deterioration 
of health... .” 

The committee found there was evidence, 
given sometimes directly by children them- 
selves, of “fatigue caused by the late hours 
added to a completely full day. This condition 
retards their education rather than damages 
their health. . . .”. The committee believes that 
“the provision of an efficient matron is essential 
to ensure the welfare of any child licensed to ap- 
pear in entertainment.” 

There are recommendations regarding such 
subjects as “touring,” lodgings in which licensed 
children live, rates of payment of children’s 
services. Various other questions are dealt with, 
such as dancing and training schools, employ- 
ment agencies, charitable performances, 
performances in clubs. With regard to the 
age of licensed children the committee 
quote one organization which stated in evi- 
dence: “‘Any extension in the permitted employ- 
ment of children would be contrary to progres- 
sive trends both in education and in the protec- 
tion of young people.” The committee call at- 
tention to the fact that, in the national and 
social interest, it had been decided that the 
period of general education which children 
should receive should be increased by raising 
the school leaving age to fifteen, “‘and the Edu- 
cation Act also provides that the school leav- 
ing age should be raised to 16 as soon as pos- 
sible.” Having done so much, it is said to be “‘in- 
consistent to permit the value of this additional 
period of education to be reduced by permitting 
an extension of children’s employment, which 
should rather be eliminated.” Unfortunately, 
however, this organization went on to admit 
that ‘‘a case exists for the limited employment 
of children in both films and the theatre.” 

The committee, however, is clear that ‘“‘no 
child attending school should be permitted 
leave of absence from school during part of the 
day to enable him to be employed in entertain- 
ments.” It is noted that the work which the 
child undertakes “does not afford sufficient 
compensation in other respects to justify his 
missing any school sessions during a week,” 
and it is therefore suggested that the “special 
exemption from the school attendance law for a 
child to whom a licence has been granted should 
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be abolished.” The committee also recommends 
that ‘no child who is attending school should 
be licensed to appear in more than four per- 
formances in any one week. . . .”’ In general, the 
effect of other recommendations which the 
committee make “should be to reduce the num- 
ber of children licensed.” 

There are a series of appendixes dealing with: 
I, “Protection before 1933 of Children in Enter- 
tainments” ; IT, ‘School Attendance” ; III, “Pro- 
visions in Other Countries for Child Film Ac- 
tors”; IV, “List of Witnesses Examined and 


Memoranda Received.” 
E. A. 


Arms and the Men. By IAN Hay. London: H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1950. Pp. 330. tos. 6d. 


This volume is the first of a series of popular 
histories of World War II which are to be writ- 
ten by well-known authors—an attempt to 
present the general reader with a broad view of 
the military events of 1939-45, pending the 
publication of the larger, authorized Official 
Histories, which are in preparation. 

The author reports that World War II “as 
waged within the United Kingdom had three 
outstanding features,” which had been to some 
extent foreshadowed in the first World War: (1) 
the threat of actual invasion, believed to be im- 
minent from May, 1940, to late 1942; (2) the 
perpetual and indiscriminate bombing by the 
enemy of British cities, aerodromes, and 
ordnance factories, which continued, except for 
a brief period in 1941-42, until the last weeks of 
the German war; and (3) the employment of 
women in the Armed Forces upon an ever- 
increasing scale. 

Preparations went on, at a slowly increasing 
rate, for the construction of underground 
refuges and so-called “Anderson ‘back-garden’ 
shelters.” Trenches were dug in parks and on 
village greens, and gas masks issued. Air-raid 
rehearsals were regularly held in most of the 
large British cities when the office staffs left 
their desks at a signal and marched down in- 
numerable stairs to an area assumed to be 
safer. 

There follows an account of the great activ- 
ity which made necessary ADGB (Air Defense 
for Great Britain) and ARP (Air Raid Precau- 
tions). There was scarcity of recommended 
equipment, e.g., searchlights, of which 2,700 
were available out of a recommended total of 
4,700. There is an account of the “phoney war,” 


the Home Guard, the Anti-Air Craft Command, 
the Royal Air Force. That is, the story of the 
Battle of Britain is all here—a thrilling story, 
well told in this very readable report. There is 
much that is interesting about women’s work. 
“So long as reasonable recreational facilities 
during periods of inaction and satisfactory 
ablutions at all times, were available for them,” 
the morale of the women was said to be “always 
high,” and later events “proved their great 
courage.” 

In the whole epic tale of the air defense of 
Great Britain, its vast scope and responsibility 
are said never to have been fully realized by 
British men and women “for though the memory 
of this or that nightmare experience is indelibly 
imprinted upon the hearts” of so many people, 
knowledge was in the main local and personal. 
Over sixty thousand civilians—men, women, 
and children—lost their lives in the raids. The 
distinction between combatant and noncom- 
batant is said to have practically ceased to exist. 
“In total war every one is in the war-zone.” It 
is pointed out that, besides “passive endur- 
ance,” the majority of the able-bodied popula- 
tion must also be called to active participation. 
In other words, the events and developments of 
World War II made conscription necessary, 
“either in name or effect,” the nation’s total 
manpower. There is said to be little difference 
in fact between being ‘“‘called to the Colours” 
and being ‘‘directed” into an essential war in- 
dustry, sometimes far from home and family. 
There is also an account of the mobilization of 
the industrial army, and the events leading to 
the formation of the Home Guard are described. 

With regard to women’s activity we are re- 
minded that before 1914 “‘their service was lim- 
ited to what may be called welfare work, chiefly 
the care of the sick and wounded, with the name 
of Florence Nightingale as an outstanding land- 
mark.” In a later connection “we should remem- 
ber with honour the First Aid Nursing Yeo- 
manry, or F.A.N.Y.—more colloquially, ‘the 
Fannys’—a corps of young horsewomen raised 
in 1909 with the avowed intention of riding on 
to the field of battle to the succour of the 
wounded.” The scheme “undoubtedly fired the 
imagination of the succeeding generation— 
young women and girls who at that time were 
growing rapidly aware of the prospect offered 
them by modern emancipation.” To some ex- 
tent the FANY was the forerunner of the ATS 
(Auxiliary Territorial Service). 

In 1914, at the outbreak of the first World 
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War, the Women’s Voluntary Reserve was re- 
cruited to some extent from the ranks of “the 
redoubtable Suffragette forces”; the members 
wore khaki and were drilled. ‘“They received no 
official recognition from the military authorities 
but their services—as ever in time of national 
stress—were soon in request for work in can- 
teens and other hard and unspectacular duties, 
often performed on night-shifts, after a full day’s 
industrial or domestic toil.” 

In 1915 the Women’s Legion was formed—its 
members specializing in rendering sorely needed 
aid in military cookhouses and mess-halls. How- 
ever, they were still an unofficial body. But by 
1916, when the shortage of manpower began to 
be felt, it was noted that no fewer than twelve 
thousand soldiers in France were performing 
noncombatant duties, at bases and on lines of 
communication, who could well have been em- 
ployed further up the lines. These could be re- 
placed by able-bodied women, and the Women’s 
Auxiliary Army Corps (the Waacs) was formed, 
and women finally found themselves enrolled in 
the British Army. 

Although at the outbreak of war there were 
only five army employments open to women, 
they ultimately became expert in more than one 
hundred, ranging from baker, shoemaker, and 
cycle repairer to architect’s draughtswoman, 
radiographer, and personnel selection tester. 

After World War II the ATS (Auxiliary Terri- 
torial Service) continued as an integral part of 
the Armed Forces of the Crown, under the style 
and title of the Women’s Royal Army Corps 


(February 1, 1949). 
E. A. 


California Department of Social Welfare, Bien- 
nial Report, July 1, 1948-June 30, 1950. 
Sacramento, California, 1951. Pp. 92. 


The eyes of the nation were upon California 
during 1948-50, watching the outcome of a peri- 
od aptly described in the Foreword as “hectic, 
involved, and controversial.” The Report briefly 
and objectively discusses the changes in law and 
administration that resulted from two constitu- 
tional amendments in two years, the last nulli- 
fying the first. Perhaps the discussion is a little 
too brief. It might be generally of interest to 
know how one group in the population was or- 
ganized as a political entity and persuaded into 
political action that was quickly disavowed by 
other Californians. The aged have tasted po- 
litical power. Has the state a responsibility to 


prepare them to use that power temperately and 
wisely? 

There has been real progress in the ADC pro- 
gram in extended coverage and more equitable 
administration. The Report comments that there 
is criticism because the standard of assistance 
exceeds the level of income for the least paid 
self-supporting wage-earner and his family and 
because in some instances the income is greater 
than any the family was previously able to com- 
mand. One wonders what social or economic 
gain there is in keeping assistance families on a 
subminimum existence because other families 
cannot exceed it. If children not eligible for 
ADC are forced to live at a level below standards 
of decency and health, is their welfare not a con- 
cern of the state? Is it outside the authority of 
the state, through its Social Welfare Board, to 
deal with such situations? 

Another criticism mentioned with respect to 
ADC families is that they spend money un- 
wisely and that some children are neglected. 
Perhaps one-half of 1 per cent of the families 
fall within this group. The Report points out 
that only when the welfare of the child is in 
jeopardy should authoritative action be taken 


and then only by those to whom such authority . 


is given by law. Public assistance agencies do 
not have such authority. The wry observation 
is made that the occasional family presents a 
problem in which the welfare agency has no 
control “and upon which authoritative agencies 
in the community usually do not choose to act.” 

The growth in the ADC program has been 
rapid. Certain social trends during wartime, 
such as hasty marriages and separations, in- 
creased the number of broken homes. Divorce 
and illegitimacy rates rose to all-time peaks in 
early postwar years and remained high in 1948. 
Sooner or later we shall realize that these great 
problems of human relationships are reflected 
by the ADC program and are not inherent in it. 
They are inherent in society, and the ADC pro- 
gram is making us increasingly and uncomfort- 
ably aware of our ignorance in the social sci- 
ences and our scant progress in finding solutions 
to the problem of human behavior and conduct. 
One wonders if the authoritative agencies are 
the agencies for family restoration and rehabili- 
tation. 

Other programs and various aspects of ad- 
ministration are included in the Report. The dis- 
cussion of child placement and adoption by a 
public agency is well worth reading. 

The Report presents a stimulating account 
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of the efforts of a state department to establish 
constructive programs. Despite all the changes 
in law and administration, California can still 
say with pride that it provides more adequately 
for certain of its needy citizens than any other 
state in the union. 

CaroL K. GoLpsTEIN 


Illinois Public Aid Commission 
Chicago, Illinois 


Michigan Social Welfare Commission, Sixth 
Biennial Report, July, 1948—June, 1950. 
Lansing, December, 1950. Pp. 140. 


This Report is a readable and informative ac- 
count of the Social Welfare Commission’s 
stewardship of the state’s public assistance and 
child welfare programs for the two years ending 
June 30, 1950. The commission is a bipartisan, 
nonsalaried body of five persons appointed by 
the governor for overlapping terms of five years 
each. The three special categorical assistance 
programs are administered by the commission, 
which also contributes slightly over 50 per cent 
of the costs of the locally administered general 
assistance program. In addition, the commission 
administers broad extramural services to chil- 
dren and to the blind as well as six institu- 
tions, including a girls’ training school, a boys’ 
vocational school, the Michigan Children’s 
Institute, a training center and sheltered work- 
shop for the blind, and two camps for single men 
in need of general assistance. 

The Report is organized into four parts: 
Findings and Recommendations, Social Wel- 
fare Activities, Eligibility for Assistance, and 
County Statistics. 

In Part I the commission discusses twelve 
problems and makes specific recommendations 
for legislation concerning them. Four of these 
changes were made necessary by the 1950 
amendments to the public assistance titles of the 
Social Security Act: (1) repeal of a statutory 
provision requiring the commission to fix the 
maximum number of persons who can be aided 
in a year in relation to the appropriations pro- 
vided; (2) care of OAA and AB recipients in 
medical institutions; (3) modification of resi- 
dence for ADC, and (4) forbidding the receipt 
of more than one categorical aid by any indi- 
vidual. Two recommendations relate to child 
welfare: (1) screening of children committed to 
the boys’ vocational school and to the girls’ 


training school and (2) creation of a commission 
to study the laws concerning guardianship and 
custody of children. Other recommendations re- 
late to authorization of assistance payments for 
shorter periods than one month; authorizing 
interstate reciprocal agreements regarding resi- 
dence, eliminating local county settlement 
(state residence and settlement in general as- 
sistance would be retained); transfer of re- 
sponsibilities for licensing maternity homes and 
hospitals to the Department of Health; transfer 
of the licensing of charitable soliciting agencies 
to a “state law enforcement body”’; transfer of 
the supervision of county soldier’s relief com- 
missions to the Board of Trustees of the Veter- 
ans Trust Fund; and the incorporation of cer- 
tain provisions of the Poor Law (responsibility 
of relatives is the chief one) into the State Wel- 
fare Act and the repeal of the Poor Law. 

All these recommendations may be desirable, 
but it must be said that none of them is very 
important and that taken together they will do 
little to strengthen the social welfare program. 
It is significant that the commission does not 
recommend legislation to enable the state to 
participate in the new program for assistance to 
the permanently and totally disabled. Repeal of 
the Poor Law might have significance as a 
principle, but, if its essential features are carried 
over into the general statute, little real gain will 
have been achieved. 

The discussion of “social welfare activities” 
in Part II is full and detailed and is accom- 
panied by well-constructed and highly informa- 
tive charts, graphs, and tables. This section is, 
however, essentially a factual presentation and 
offers no discussion of basic problems and issues 
involved in the programs, nor is there any at- 
tempt to evaluate and generalize from the de- 
tailed data presented. 

One of the peculiar features of the Michigan 
public assistance program is that most of the 
counties have two separate agencies administer- 
ing public aid, and several have three. The 
state administers directly the three special cate- 
gorical aids through its own county offices; and, 
while the state provides at least one-half the 
costs of general assistance, the counties ad- 
minister this program with a minimum of state 
supervision. In the few places where integration 
of the administration of the state and county 
programs has been attempted, it has been ac- 
complished only to the extent that the same 
county administrator has been agreed upon and 
he carries out his duties usually through two 








units having separate staffs. The third assist- 
ance program, which the Report indicates is in 
effect in only a handful of counties, is that of 
soldier’s relief. The Report offers no criticism of 
this nonintegrated system of administration 
and makes no recommendations for altering it. 
It is particularly difficult to understand how 
the state can justify carrying one-half of the 
costs of general assistance without any stand- 
ard-setting or supervision from the state. This 
arrangement is, of course, provided for by 
statute, but it is significant that the commission 
makes no suggestions for change. 

The Report is handsomely put together, con- 
tains a detailed table of contents, and a list of 
tables, and includes a useful organization chart 
of the Department of Social Welfare. 


ALTON A. LINFORD 
University of Chicago 


Public Assistance in Florida: A Survey of the 
State Welfare Board. By the FLoriwa LEcIs- 
LATIVE CovunciL. Jacksonville, January 
1951. Pp. 277. 

After reading several reports of legislative 
investigations of state public assistance pro- 
grams, it is refreshing to find one at last that 
has been done with care and objectivity by a 
competent research staff. The Florida state 
legislature is fortunate in having the services of 
a good legislative council, and it is to be con- 
gratulated upon making use of the council in 
this study of public assistance and child 
welfare. 

The council made no effort to develop recom- 
mendations for legislative action but rather con- 
cerned itself with developing the factual ma- 
terial needed by the legislature in order to 
formulate policy. The council succeeds admir- 
ably in developing an abundance of data and, 
moreover, presents it in simple and understand- 
able form, making exceptionally effective use 
of graphs, charts, and pictographs. 

The study is organized into eleven chapters. 
One chapter is devoted to each of the three 
special categories: OAA, ADC, and AB (Gen- 
eral Assistance remains the exclusive responsi- 
bility of the counties), and separate chapters 
are given over to such topics as: Dependency, 
Administration, Procedure, Personnel, Other 
Services (child welfare, surplus commodities), 
and Future Costs. 
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The subheadings in the several chapters are 
generally in the form of questions about specific 
aspects of the program. The following are a 
sample of the twenty-three headings in the 
chapter on ADC: 


Who Are Eligible for ADC? 

How Is the Program Financed? 

How Fast Is the Program Growing? 

What Is the Growth in Dollars? 

How Much Are the Families Receiving? 

What Is the Size of the Family Being Aided? 

How Does Florida Compare with the Nation Today? 
How Do We Compare with Other Southern States? 


All the answers are brief, simply stated, and 
often presented with graphs and pictographs so 
that the layman or the legislator may quickly 
and easily understand the essential points. Com- 
parisons are always made between counties or 
districts, and also with the nation as a whole, 
as well as with states with a comparable aver- 
age annual per capita income. 

The reader leaves this Report with a full 
knowledge of the Florida program and with 
an impression that, though far from perfect, 
Florida’s public assistance program is superior 
in most respects to those of “comparable” 
states. 

A.A. L. 


Iowa Department of Social Welfare, Report for 
the Fiscal Year July 1, 1949, to June 30, 1950. 
DIvIsION OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS, 
StaTE BOARD oF SocIAL WELFARE. Des 
Moines, 1951. Pp. 67. 


In accordance with the requirements of Iowa 
law, the State Board of Social Welfare has sub- 
mitted to the governor and the members of the 
legislature the annual report of the State De- 
partment of Social Welfare, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1950. This Report of sixty-seven 
pages is largely concerned with statistical tables. 
A careful study of the factual data included will 
lend much valuable information with respect to 
the assistance programs and child welfare serv- 
ices. Undoubtedly many readers will wish that 
additional interpretive and explanatory ma- 
terial had accompanied the statistical presenta- 
tion. 

The problems of the increased costs of living 
in the aged group are stressed (the Report states 
briefly that similar problems face other groups 
receiving assistance). It is pointed out that 
since 1946 the agency food allowances have been 
less than the costs of purchasing the minimum 
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dietary requirements. As of April, 1950, retail 
food prices were 10 per cent in excess of the al- 
lowances granted for this item by the agency. 
Allowances for other items in the assistance plan 
have also continued to be made on the basis of 
cost figures which do not realistically reflect 
present-day prices. In spite of these agency ef- 
forts to limit expenditures, the welfare costs of 
the department increased $3,150,586 during the 
year under consideration, as compared with the 
previous fiscal year. The aged received the bene- 
fits of two-thirds of this amount, a large propor- 
tion of which was expended for the increased 
costs of medical and nursing-home care. 

The Report points out that the economic con- 
ditions of the present period result in problems 
which can only be solved through public interest 
and understanding. Perhaps some additional 
picture of the men, women, and children repre- 
sented by the statistical data and the suffering 
caused by the inadequate grants would have 
stimulated the public in its consideration of 
these problems. One wonders how the blind and 
the dependent children, as well as the aged, are 
actually managing on their inadequate assist- 
ance payments in the face of ever increasing 
costs of living. 

Additional funds made available by the Fifty- 
third General Assembly made possible the ex- 
pansion of Iowa’s Child Welfare Services pro- 
gram. The number of counties with full-time 
child welfare programs increased from nineteen 
to twenty-four. The brief factual statements 
which make up the report on this aspect of 
agency operation give promise that an interest- 
ing and worth-while program is being carried 
on, but, here again, the Report itself reveals very 
little regarding the content of the activities of 
the Child Welfare Division or the problems of 
the children whom it serves. 


W. W. 


Minnesota Division of Social Welfare, Annual 
Report for the Fiscal Year July 1, 1949, 
through June 30, 1950. St. Paul, 1950. Pp. 52. 


This Report describes the operations of the 
Division of Social Welfare, one of the three func- 
tional divisions of the Department of Social Se- 
curity. The other two are Public Institutions 
and Employment Security. The three division 
directors compose the Social Security Commis- 
sion, a device through which former Governor 
Stassen hoped to secure close co-operation 


among the divisions. However, with each di- 
vision director solely responsible for the opera- 
tion in his own division, the group appears to 
have met only infrequently, if at all, and so 
Minnesota has in effect three separate depart- 
ments under single administrators appointed by 
and responsible to the governor. The real position 
of the Department of Social Security and of the 
Commission is indicated perhaps by the fact 
that neither of them is so much as mentioned in 
this report. 

The Division of Social Welfare is responsible 
for state supervision of the locally administered 
public assistance programs (OAA, ADC, AB, 
and General Assistance); a wide range of child 
welfare services, some of which are administered 
by the state and some by counties; crippled chil- 
dren’s services; a tuberculosis sanitorium; serv- 
ices to the blind, including federal grants-in-aid 
for vocational rehabilitation of the blind; and a 
state-wide social service index. The state and 
local governments together spent over $56 mil- 
lion on these services in 1949, an increase of over 
13 per cent from the previous year. 

This Report is readable, informative, well or- 
ganized, and makes effective, though limited, 
use of charts and other visual aids. The Report 
suffers in places from overcondensation; some 
points are covered with such brevity that clarity 
is not always achieved. An illustration of this 
overcondensation is found in the following dis- 
cussion of “Relatives’ Responsibility” in ADC: 


The law setting relatives’ responsibility defines a 
dependent child as one “‘whose relatives liable under 
the law for support are not able to provide without 
public assistance adequate care and support of such 
child.” Hence, a legally responsible relative is ex- 
pected to contribute to the dependent family from 
his own income. When the maxima were removed, 
sliding scales were set up to provide different per- 
centages of contributions as the relatives’ own need 
and income vary. These scales have been in opera- 
tion for almost eight months, and there is general 
acceptance of the plan. 


It is clear from this statement that Minne- 
sota has applied to its ADC program the arbi- 
trary method of measuring ability of relatives 
to support that has become characteristic of old 
age assistance. The reader is left to wonder 
about which relatives are “liable,” what con- 
tributions are required, and what principles or 
standards are used in fixing the “sliding scales.” 

Another controversial subject that the Report 
touches lightly is Minnesota’s new adoption 
policy, which states that “adoption should be 
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considered for every child permanently sepa- 
rated from his own parents, for whom a suitable 
home can be found.” The Report states that, be- 
because the state now considers many children 
adoptable who were formerly believed ill suited 
for such placement, it has been possible to re- 
move a “backlog” of children for whom the state 
was guardian. Minnesota, through this new 
policy, is undoubtedly performing a valuable 
service in reminding us that some of our previ- 
ous standards of adoptability and of adoptive 
parents were too high, but one may be pardoned 
for wondering whether Minnesota has not gone 
to the other extreme in considering ‘all chil- 
dren” adoptable. 

The Report carries the information that, ef- 
fective July 1, 1949, the state maximum on ADC 
payments was removed by legislative act and 
that this had the effect of reducing the general 
assistance supplements from 23 to 3.6 per cent 
of the ADC case load. 

The Report boldly advocates (p. 15) ending 
finally the township system of general assist- 
ance, which still prevails in twenty-two of the 
counties (containing 707 townships and mu- 
nicipalities) in Minnesota. 

In his letter of transmittal, Director Leir- 
fallom aligns himself firmly with those who be- 
lieve that old age and survivors insurance should 
be extended and liberalized so that it would re- 
lieve the growing burdens on public assistance. 
His statement is particularly forceful in respect 
of the need to include farmers under the in- 
surance program. 

A.A. L. 


Annual Message of William N. Erickson, Presi- 
dent, Board of Commissioners of Cook County, 
Illinois, and President of the Board of Forest 
Preserve Commissioners, for the Fiscal Year 
1950. Chicago, 1951. Pp. 388. 


The above report will be interesting to social 
workers who are concerned with local govern- 
ment. The County Commissioners are very 
largely occupied with the administration of the 
great welfare institutions maintained by Cook 
County (Chicago). There are, of course, the 
usual sections dealing with “Taxes and Fi- 
nances” and with the work of the Delinquent 
Tax Committee and the County Auditor, and 
there are reports of the work of the Liquor Con- 
trol Commission, the Building and Zoning Bu- 
reau, the Department of Purchase, and some 
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other departments. But the report is largely con- 
cerned with the public social services, including 
the county’s unique Bureau of Public Welfare, 
which has had a well-known social worker 
(Joseph Moss) as its director during most of its 
long history. There are also reports of the great 
Cook County Hospital and the Cook County 
Psychopathic Hospital, the Department of 
Health, the Housing Authority, the Juvenile 
Detention Home, the so-called Oak Forest In- 
stitutions, where what was once the Cook 
County Poor House is now a County Old 
Peoples Home. 


A Citizen’s Committee was appointed to evaluate 
the needs, recommend the vital improvements and 
supervise the expenditure of money. Hospital con- 
sultants were secured to recommend modern, scien- 
tific, efficient, specific improvements. The Board of 
Commissioners, the Citizen’s Committee and the Co- 
ordinator of the Cook County Institutions formu- 
lated a plan which resulted in an endeavor to carry 
out the spiritual ideals and objectives as follows: 
That Oak Forest change from a Poorhouse to a 
Home for the Aged. 


The old dormitories are changed from group 
care to hospital wards where “individualized, 
personalized medical and nursing care could be 
given,” and an attempt is made to “provide 
comfortable, homelike surroundings for both the 
bed patient and the ambulatory resident pa- 
tient. In the hospital section new hospital crank 
beds, mattresses, side tables, medicine cabinets, 
chart desks, electric food carts and many other 
pieces of necessary equipment have been pur- 
chased.” 

Another objective is to “provide adequate, 
scientific, personalized medical and nursing care 
and supervision to each patient in the institu- 
tion.” 

Progress has been made in the nursing service, 
but it has been difficult to secure graduate nurses 
because of the lack of housing facilities. When the 
new nurses’ home is opened in the near future this 
problem will be solved and a well-trained, competent 
staff of nurses can be secured. 


Following the fiftieth anniversary of the es- 
tablishment of the Juvenile Court of Cook 
County, Illinois, the first juvenile court in the 
world, some 1949 amendments made certain 
changes which seem to make the former juvenile 
court into a Family Court, as it is called in this 
report. 

There is an interesting list of the numerous 
institutions which receive children from the 
court. These may be called “subsidized institu- 
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tions,” since the board of the children is paid by 
public funds. There are approximately forty of 
these private institutions. And there are also 
listed the names of eleven private child-placing 
societies which receive children from the court, 
but, again, these are all subsidized by having the 
board of the children paid by public funds. 


Veterans’ Reemployment Rights: Question and 
Answer Handbook, October, 1950. By U.S. 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, BUREAU OF VETER- 
ANS’ REEMPLOYMENT Ricuts. Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1950. Pp. vii + 88. $o.25. 


This report has been prepared for the use of 
co-operating agencies and of volunteer re-em- 
ployment committeemen by the Bureau of 
Veterans’ Reemployment Rights in co-operation 
with the Office of the Solicitor, U.S. Department 
of Labor, Washington. Additional questions and 
answers or changes in the material as a result of 
new court decisions or changes in the law are 
scheduled to appear in the Field Letter issued 
periodically by the Bureau of Veterans’ Reem- 
ployment Rights. 

The Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment 
Rights has rendered assistance to ex-servicemen 
since “Reemployment”’ was transferred from 
the Selective Service System to the Department 
of Labor in 1947. Re-employment rights lie pri- 
marily in the field of industrial relations. In all 
sections of the country ex-servicemen left many 
types of jobs, and their proper reinstatement 
under existing statutes has involved employ- 
ment practices “of business and the professions 
and the collective bargaining agreements be- 
tween management and labor.” It is believed 
that employers appreciate the importance of 
protecting ex-servicemen against loss because of 
their military service and because labor organi- 
zations are in general sympathy with the prob- 
lems of those who return to work. It is pointed 
out by Secretary Tobin in an introductory mes- 
sage that ‘‘most misunderstandings can be settled 
amicably by a process of friendly discussion and 
agreement and even when lengthy negotiations 
are required, settlements usually are effected in 
the spirit of co-operation and understanding.” 

The Director of the Bureau of Veterans’ Re- 
employment Rights explains that the function 
of this Bureau is the providing of re-employment 
assistance to persons who have served in the 
armed forces and who may have re-employment 
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rights under the statutes now in effect. He adds: 


Potential servicemen, as well as those already in 
the armed services, want to know what their re- 
employment rights will be. Veterans who have been 
released from military service but who have not 
been properly reinstated continue to seek the correct 
answers to their reemployment problems. Employer 
and employee groups who must fit the reemploy- 
ment statutes into their personal policies and collec- 
tive bargaining agreements desire up-to-date in- 
formation as to what the statutes require. 


The report also contains a useful reprint of 
the re-employment provisions of the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, as amended. 
Some other pertinent statutes are also reprinted 
and there is an analysis of some important de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court, clarifying a num- 
ber of questions about seniority rights under the 
re-employment statutes. 

The little report contains a compilation of the 
questions that have been asked most frequently, 
with appropriate answers and other pertinent 
information about the re-employment statutes. 
Whether the question-and-answer form is as 
useful as the more usual form of presentation 
may well be questioned. Certainly the reader 
must find some sixty pages of ‘‘Q’s” and “‘A’s” 
very trying. 

Undoubtedly there is a great deal of useful 
information in this report, but whether it could 
not have been presented in a less tiresome form 
is a question that may well be raised. 


Study Abroad, International Handbook of Fellow- 
ships, Scholarships and Educational Ex- 
change, Vol. III, 1950-51. (Publication No. 
807 of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization.) Paris, 
1950. (For sale by Columbia University 
Press, New York.) Pp. 307. $1.25. 


This is the third volume in UNESCO’s useful 
“Study Abroad Series,” with the subtitle Inter- 
national Handbook of Fellowships, Scholarships 
and Educational Exchange. This publication, 
which contains information on international 
study grants, is said to be an important part of 
UNESCO’s work in promoting educational ex- 
changes. One chapter outlines the program of 
“‘Unesco-financed and Unesco-sponsored fellow- 
ships, which facilitate international study by 
qualified experts in fields related to the Unesco 
program”; an important development is the fel- 
lowship program, which is said to be available 
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under the expanded program of technical assist- 
ance to underdeveloped areas. 

The “collection and dissemination of infor- 
mation on international study grants” and op- 
portunities for short-term study abroad are said 
to form the basis of a continuing process of re- 
search by UNESCO in the hope of developing 
more satisfactory standards of fellowship ad- 
ministration and better requirements for study 
abroad. “With respect to the assessment of 
needs for overseas study and training during 
1951, studies relating particularly to techniques 
for surveying the needs for specialized personnel 
have been made.” Work is also said to be under 
way on problems of evaluation of exchange pro- 
grams. Activities of UNESCO in the field of in- 
ternational exchange of teachers and workers 
and its program for the encouragement of stu- 
dent and youth exchanges are summarized. 

A meeting of experts on the international ex- 
change of teachers, which was convened by 
UNESCO at Geneva on July 4 and 5, 1950, was 
unanimous “‘in the belief that the international 
interchange of teachers and educational admin- 
istrators is one of the most effective and practi- 
cal ways of promoting a deeper understanding 
among peoples of different nationalities and cul- 
tures, and of raising educational standards.” 
This Committee of Experts recommended to the 
Director-General that he approach governments 
of member states and urge them to facilitate and 
promote these programs of cultural collabora- 
tion and to promote thereby the aims of 
UNESCO, by taking action 


(a) to give wide publicity to programmes for non- 
permanent appointments and the interchange of 
educators among governmental, professional and 
private institutions and organizations concerned 
with education and with the promotion of interna- 
tional understanding; (b) to give particular atten- 
tion, in continuing or planning programmes for the 
promotion of international cultural relations, to the 
interchange of teachers and the arrangement of 
non-permanent posts; (c) to extend such inter- 
change schemes and arrangements for non-perma- 
nent appointments, where possible, to other 
countries and other regions, and to broaden them 
to include all categories of teachers. 

Obstacles which are said to impede the move- 
ment of teaching personnel and educational ad- 
ministrators and for the removal of which the 
co-operation of governments is essential are 
noted ; and the committee experts recommend to 
the Director-General that he urge the govern- 
ment of member states to take measures to re- 
move such obstacles. 


There is a report of the International Labour 
Office on opportunities for apprenticeship train- 
ing in foreign countries. Fresh information on 
short-term opportunities for workers’ education- 
al and cultural exchange is being collected for 
publication early in 1951. Agencies interested in 
the international movement of trainees are 
listed. 


A major part of this report is given quite | 


properly to a listing of the international fellow- 
ships available for the current year (chap. v, 
pp. 29-218), followed by an index to chapter v 
(pp. 219-252). 


Child Welfare Films: An International Index of 
Films and Filmstrips on the Health and Wel- 
fare of Children. Prepared by the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO) and the World 
Health Organization (WHO). New York: 
International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 1950. Pp. vi+213. $1.00. 


This publication will be useful to workers 
with children in many countries. As the Fore- 
word explains, it is an international catalogue of 
films and filmstrips dealing with the health and 
welfare of children which was jointly prepared 
by the World Health Organization (WHO) and 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO). 

More than two years ago the Executive 
Board of WHO requested the Director-General 


to co-operate with the United Nations and UNESCO 
in order to study existing facilities in this field, for 
the purpose of developing a programme to stimulate 
the production, critical appraisal, use and exchange 
of films and other audio-visual media for use in 
health education; and to draw the attention of Mem- 
bers to the advantages of national co-ordinating 
committees, associations or centres for this purpose, 
to inquire whether such bodies exist and whether 
particulars are available of films recommended for 
medical and health education. 


UNESCO has undertaken to promote the 
production, distribution, and use of educational 
and scientific films and filmstrips on subjects 
related to the aims of the Organization. And the 
present publication is a catalogue which repre- 
sents a first step toward this objective and the 
beginnings of what it is hoped will be “‘a con- 
tinuing collaboration in the field of health edu- 
cation by means of films and other visual 
media.” 
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The work was carried out in a very short 
time, and, although every effort was made to 
secure full and accurate information from all 
member states on the films produced and avail- 
able, the report is necessarily incomplete. How- 
ever, in spite of the inevitable shortcomings of a 
survey carried through so quickly, it is clear 
that the information is valuable and that publi- 
cation was justified. This catalogue was pub- 
lished in time for the Third World Health As- 
sembly and the Fifth General Conference of 
UNESCO. 

Altogether, of the seventy-seven countries to 
whom appeals for information were sent, thirty- 
eight replied, either in full or “with partial in- 
formation.” Twelve of the countries reported 
that they had at this time no films which could 
be considered for inclusion in this study. And a 
number of countries noted at the same time 
that though they produced no films, either for 
lack of funds, or equipment, or both, they were 
making extensive use of films from other coun- 
tries and were interested in securing fuller infor- 
mation about resources on which they might 
draw. Others reported that plans were under 
way for future production of health films. 

There were twenty-six countries that re- 
ported on films that had been produced either 
by private or public institutions which dealt 
with matters of child health and welfare. The 
descriptions and comments on the films are 
those submitted by the sources providing infor- 
mation to WHO and UNESCO and do not in 
any way represent an appraisal or selection by 
either of these organizations. In using this cata- 
logue it is important to note that “none of the 
films listed has been critically viewed from the 
point of view of usefulness on an international 
basis and that the information concerning each 
film is presented as seen solely from the point of 
view of the country of origin.” 

It is believed that the “greatest usefulness of 
the present report should be to stimulate the 
use, exchange and appraisal of the existing films 
and to lay the basis for a continuing service of 
information on health education films in all 
countries.” 

Many aspects of the subject are covered. The 
following list of topics indicates the scope al- 
though it does not begin to show the variety of 
approach in these films: (I) Child Care and De- 
velopment: growth and development, nursery 
schools, psychology; (II) Diseases and Their 
Control: general, tuberculosis control ; (III) Ed- 
ucation and the School Years: the arts, holidays 
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and play, physical education and sports, rural 
schools, safety, special schools; (IV) Family and 
Community: maladjusted children, maternal 
and child welfare, nursing; (V) Medical and 
Scientific; pediatrics, physical therapy, surgical, 
obstetrical, and anesthesia; (VI) Personal 
Health and Nutrition: dental, food, vitamins, 
and milk; (VII) Public Health Care: general, 
orthopedic. 

Although full and accurate information is not 
available in all cases, when it is, the catalogue 
lists for each of the more than eight hundred 
films: title, description, technical information 
(size, length, date, whether in color or black or 
white), critical comment, and individual or or- 
ganization responsible for the appraisal. Pic- 
tures from some of the films are useful illustra- 
tions. 


Regional Conference for the Near and Middle 
East, Teheran, April, 1951. Report I, Man- 
power Problems: Vocational Training and 
Employment Service; Report II, Co-operative 
Organisation; Report III, Social Security. 
Geneva: International Labour Organisation, 
1950. Pp. 46; 77; 69. $0.25; $0.50; $0.50. 
(For sale at the Washington Branch of ILO. 
Washington 6, D.C.) 


These three reports deal with the first three 
items on the agenda of the ILO Regiona! Confer- 
ence at Teheran, April, 1951. The Governing 
Body had decided at the Geneva session 
(March, 1950) that the first item would be 
“manpower problems: vocational training and 
employment service organisation,” and the first 
of these reports was prepared to serve as a basis 
for discussion. The subject had already been 
discussed at the Regional Meeting at Istanbul 
in November, 1947, where it was referred to in 
the Director-General’s Report and in the reso- 
lution that the meeting adopted on labor policy. 
In the present report the general aspects of the 
subject are not discussed, in order not to lay 
down general principles again. But manpower 
problems are considered from a practical stand- 
point in relation to the problems of economic 
development that are of chief concern to the gov- 
ernments attending the Conference. Report I 
therefore deals with aspects of significance to 
“the concrete measure of social organisation 
which should accompany all attempts at eco- 
nomic development, and particularly to those 
aspects which will lend themselves to a useful 
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exchange of views.” That is, the hope was that 
the Conference might “suggest a plan of action 
applicable both internationally, with mutual 
aid by Member States and the I.L.O. as a whole, 
and nationally in each country.” Migratory 
movements, although they have been important 
in the economic and social history of the region, 
are not discussed, but analysis has been con- 
fined to other manpower problems of immediate 
practical importance. This report is in three 
chapters: the first describing the state of the em- 
ployment market, its problems, and the factors 
affecting their solution; the second dealing with 
the measures that have been taken or are pro- 
posed for dealing with the problems in question; 
and the concluding chapter containing a list of 
points which it was thought might facilitate 
discussion. 

Report II, Co-operative Organisation, deals 
with “the Development of Productive Resourc- 
es” (agriculture, handicrafts and small-scale in- 
dustries, and savings); “Co-operation and the 
Distribution System,” including marketing, 


consumer supply, and inter-co-operative rela- 
tions; and “Co-operation and Social Welfare,” 
an important chapter which deals with housing, 
nutrition, health, insurance, and better living. 

The next report, which deals with social se- 
curity, includes a survey of existing social se- 
curity measures in Afghanistan, Egypt, Greece, 
Iran, Iraq, Israel, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, Transjordan, and Turkey. For these 
countries such subjects are discussed as “The 
Egyptian Social Insurance Bill,” “Progress of 
Reform in Greece,” “Recent Developments in 
Iran,” “Social Insurance Plan of Israel,” ‘‘So- 
cial Security Bill for Lebanon,” “Developments 
in Syria,” and “Turkey.” There is also a dis- 
cussion of regional characteristics and social se- 
curity needs and of possible lines of develop- 
ment, including general principles, provision for 
medical care, socia! insurance coverage, other 
forms of protection, social insurance branches, 
and cash benefit provisions, financial resources, 
and administrative organization. Finally, there 
is a brief chapter of conclusions. 
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OTHER THAN CHICAGO FACULTY 


Sot MarkorFrF is on the staff of the National 
Child Labor Committee and was formerly 
associated with the United States Children’s 
Bureau and the Midcentury White House 
Conference on Children and Youth. 


MILDRED ARNOLD is director of the Division of 
Social Services, United States Children’s 
Bureau. 


LAWRENCE C. Cote is child welfare admin- 
istrator of the Children’s Division, Rhode 
Island Department of Social Welfare. 


Joun C. Kipnercu is director of the School of 
Social Work, University of Minnesota. 


WERNER W. BoeEum is assistant professor of so- 
cial work, University of Wisconsin. He has 


held social work positions with the Com- 
munity Service Society, New York; the 
Family Service, Boston; and the United 
States Army. 


RONALD MENDELSOHN is a civil servant whom 
the Australian government recently sent to 
London for two years’ study of the British 
social services. 


IrvinG J. FAsteEAv is social welfare attaché, 
American Embassy, Paris, France. 


FREDA YOUNG, J.P., is senior lecturer in social 
studies, University College, Southampton, 
England. 
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LOCAL COMMUNITY FACT BOOK OF CHICAGO, 1949 


Edited by LOUIS WIRTH and ELEANOR H. BERNERT 


Greater scope « more accurate data « fuller presentation of basic 


census materials 


THE MOST recent data about each of the seventy-five communities 
which comprise the metropolis of Chicago are here brought together— 


comparative 1940 and 1930 census figures for each commu- 
nity, with recent vital statistics on age, sex, nativity, mari- 
tal status, and citizenship. 


164 pages. 83X11. Illustrated. Paper bound. Planographed. $2.50 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5750 ELLIS AVENUE 
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The American 


JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 


is pleased to announce the publication with 
its July issue of the monograph 


THE MORAL INTEGRATION 
OF AMERICAN CITIES 


By ROBERT COOLEY ANGELL 


President of the American Sociological Society and 
chairman of the Department of Sociology 
at the University of Michigan 

The Moral Integration of American Cities 
is a pioneering effort in sociological 
methodology. Professor Angell develops 
in it reliable indices of community in- 
tegration. A sociological counterpart to 
the work of Edward Thorndike, it ex- 
pands and brings up to date data on the 
efforts made by cities toward achieving 
the good life. 

This monograph is sent with the com- 
pliments of the Editors to all subscribers 
to The American Fournal of Sociology. 
Others may acquire it by ordering a 
year’s subscription to the Journal. The 
monograph may be ordered separately 
at $2.50 per copy. 





ONE HUNDRED YEARS 
OF PUBLIC SERVICES FOR 
CHILDREN IN MINNESOTA 


By GIOH-FANG DJA MA 


A detailed historical survey 
of one state’s efforts to provide 
for its dependent and delinquent 
children the opportunities for 
growth and development re- 
garded as the inherent right of 
all children. 


Selected bibliography. 15 tables, 2 charts. 
348 pages. Paper. 6"x9". $5.00. 


Write for complete list of Social Service Publications. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 





























THE HISTORY OF NATURE 


By C. F. von WeizsAcker. “‘A profound study of nature and of man’s relation to nature 
by a natural scientist who really understands the unique dimension of human existence.” 
—REINHOLD NIEBUHR. 


$3.00 


THE AWAKENING VALLEY 


By Joun Coiuier, JR., and Anfsau Burrrén. Breathtaking photographs and unadorned 
language tell the story of a social miracle happening in our day among a group of Indian 


communities in the Ecuadorian Andes. 
$6.00 


PAVLOV, A BIOGRAPHY 


By B. P. Baskin, M.D. “Ivan Petrovich Pavlov was one of the ablest, most productive, 
and most stimulating investigators and teachers in the medical sciences of the past 
generation. . . . This is Pavlov’s story, told by a distinguished pupil.” 

—ANTON J. CARLSON. 


$6.00 


AN INTRODUCTION TO LEGAL REASONING 


By Epwarp H. Levi. “... the greatest piece of jurisprudential writing that has ever 
come to my attention. . . . Itis a superb piece of work. It has the simplicity of really great 


writing.” —THURMAN ARNOLD. 
$2.00 


THE JEWS IN MEDIEVAL GERMANY 


By Guwo Ksscu. A history based entirely on new source material from medieval lawbooks 
and court decisions. 


**. . . an exceptionally fine bit of history writing. . . .’—Roscoz Pounp. 
$10.00 


THE DESERT PEOPLE 


By Auice JosEpH, M.D., Rosamonp B. Spicer, and JANE Cuesky. A field study of the 
Papagos of southern Arizona, emphasizing the psychological adjustment they must make 
to their dual white and Indian world. 


$6.00 
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